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riic  hills  tlirow  a  spell  over  Uicu  cliiUlien  which  is 
never  dissolved.  To  one  horn  and  reared  where  moun- 
tain summits  kiss  tlie  clouds,  and  mountain  streams 
make  ceaseless  music,  no  spot  on  earth  can  ever  be 
so  dear  as  his  "native  heath."  He  may  wander  in 
other  lands  and  under  other  summer  skies,  hut  he  finds 
DO  attractions  potent  enough  to  break  the  attachment 
he  feels  for  the  hills  amid  which  he  first  drew  breath. 
The  natives  of  "  the  hill 

country,"    anywhere    on  .   _  . 

the  face  of  the  globe,  have 
shown  the  same  fond  af- 
fection for  their  first  and 
early  home.  In  those 
who  have  gone  forth  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land tliispassion  is  almost 
uncontrollable.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  stirred 
to  its  depths  without  the  peril 


of  a  tragic  fatt 


"  I  he  intrepid  .Swi>,b,  wlio  trea<U  .1  furuiyii  .shore, 
Coiideiiined  to  cliiiih  lii.s  native  heathb  no  more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  bony  so  sweetly  wild, 
W  hicli  on  those  clitls  his  infant  lioiirs  Ijeyuiled, 
l'"aints  at  the  l(*ng-lost  sceiiea  that  round  hini  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  rei-eiit.int  siyhs." 

The  natives  of  the  Berkshire  hills  feel 
this  emotion  as  sincerely,  if  not  as  pas- 
sionately, as  though  it  had  been  kindled 
amorig  tlie  Alps.  It  was  nourished  by 
the  same  fountains,  and  inspired  at  the 
same  shrine.  For,  .Nature  reveals  herself 
to  the  dweller  in  the  mountains,  in  ways 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  plains. 
The  varied  and  entrancing  view  from  the 
hilltop;  the  mysteries  of  the  deep  lying 
valley:  the  sparkling  foam  and  gladsome 
notes  of  the  cascade,  as  it  dashes  down 
the  hillside;  the  clouds  at  play,  making 
ever-changing  pictures  of  field  and  forest ; 
the  indescribable  gorgeousness  of  the  sun- 
sets—  these  delights,  which  are  forever 
denied  to  the  dwellers  on  low  and  level 
lands,  are  tiie  sources  of  pure  and  noble 
impulse;  and  at  these  the  imagination  is 
iet  aflame,  glowing  with  the  love  of  our 
native  home.  With  whatever  arlvantages 
Nature  has  endeared  the  western  prairies 


.iiul  pl.iiiis,  which  are  not  enjoyed  here,  we  do 
not  regret  them  ;  our  hills  are  so  afiluent  in  all  that 
tends  to  develop  the  truest  manhood,  that  we  can 
at  least  afford  to  be  generous.  For,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  till  now,  Berkshire  has  been  the  home 
of  a  stalwart  race,  distinguished  for  the  imaginative 
force  which  the  highlands  generate,  and  for  a  spirit  of 
manly  independence  and  undying  love  of  liberty. 

I'K  Tiii<i;s(.)Ul-:  liiCKK.siiiKic  is  designed  to  minister 
to  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  for  whom  it  has 
been  prepared.    It  is  the  purpose  of  Art  to  translate 
into  its  own  forms  of  expression  the  language  in  which 
Nature  speaks  in  its  most  striking  scenes.    The  face 
that  is  dear  to  us,  and  on  which  we  have  looked  lov- 
ingly for  years,  speaks  to  us  in  ideal  sweetness  and 
beauty  from  the  accurate 
lines  of  the  photograph. 
.So  that  majestic  hilltop, 
which    has    become  so 
familiar  to  our  gaze,  to 
which    our    eyes  have 
wandered  so  often  as  the 
first  Hash  of  the  morning 
sun  turns  its  brown  sum- 
mit   to   burnished  gold, 
will  beam  with  more  love- 
liness and  grandeur  when  the  artist  has  reproduced  it 
on  the  pictured  page.    Thus  in  this  book  one  familiar 
and  much-loved  scene,  at  least,  will  be  embalmed  for 
the  delight  of  each  of  Berkshire's  sons  antl  daughters. 

But  more  than  this,  in  the  light  of  these  pages, 
these  sons  and  daughters  may  explore  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  county.    For,  starting  from  their  homes  in 


whatever  direction  tliey  will,  within  these  limits,  scenes 
of  which  they  have  heard  but  never  seen,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  hidden  from  their  thoughts  till 
now,  will  he  brought  home  to  them  by  the  artist's  skill, 
and  they  may  discern  the  actual  in  the  ideal  picture. 
How  else  could  they  learn  to  know  so  well  all  tlve  most 
salient  and  beautiful  features  of  the  land  they  love  so 
well,  as  by  poring  over  these  pages,  where  all  that  is 
most  pictinesc|ue  and  impressive  is  ."spread  out  before 
them,  as  in  a  vivid  map,  from  the  eastern  boimdnry  of 


Lil.KN    IX  sl'i:I.Si.i 


and 


wiNTi:!:  woons 


the  county  to  the  New  York  line, 
from  tireylock  to  "  the  Dome.""' 

And  into  this  beloved  Berkshire,  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  endowed.  Industry, 
in  its  varied  forms,  and  Art,  with  its  mar- 
velous revelations,  have  come  to  combine 
their  triumph  with  hers.  To  the  music  of 
the  streams  has  been  added  the  music  of 
the  mill  wheel;  and  while,  in  his  happy 
home,  the  lonely  farmer  may  exult  in  the 
harvest  produced  by  his  toil,  the  groups 
of  skilled  and  contented  workers  in  the 
factories  are  daily  adding  to  the  treasures 
of  production  for  which  we  are  indebted 
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to  tlial  image  of  divine  eru-igy, 
the  creative  force  of  l.al)or. 

So  Art, also,  lias  fouiul  a  loiln- 
incnt  ii\  these  hills  — Art,  not  alone 
iu  the  wonders  of  the  pencil,  the 
brush  and  the  chisel,  but  in  more 
splendid  and  artistic  forms  of  life. 
I'  lom  the  scorching  heats  of  the 
great  city,  from  the  mansions 
where  Wealth  has  set  up  its  house- 
hold gods,  and  where  Fashion 
wears  her  most  attractive  guise, 
come  the  groups  that  find,  in  these 
our  mansions  fresh  from  Nature's 
hand,  the  delights  which  even  the 
wealthy  city  denies  them.  Let 
Nature  and  Art  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  becomes  them,  in  inevitable 
and  happy  union;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  the  glory  of  the 
first,  that  what  industry  and  alllu- 
ence  cannot  tind  in  the  intermin- 


(lood  of  187/1,  where  the  ravines 
show  traces  ol  llie  disaster  to 
this  day. 

Noon  found  us  taking  a  (piiet 
lunch  in  a  sheep  pasture  b(^side  a 
spat kling  spring  of  water  at  the 
foot  of  (ioshen  hills.  'I  he  after- 
noon did  not  seem  so  cheerful,  as 
snow  banks  Ix'gan  to  ai)|)ear,  and 
we  dismounted  to  plod  behind, 
and  allow  the  poor  horse  to  /ig-/.ag 
around  the  nnidholes  on  up  the 
long  hillsides.  It  was  some  com- 
pensation, however,  to  turn  and 
see  the  blue  haze  of  Ilolyoke 
range  rising  up  through  the  bare 
brown  woods,  and  the  flash  of 
silver  from  the  Connecticut  river. 
Soon  the  roadway  cut  through  a 
high  snowdrift,  and  the  little 
church  of  (ioshen  appeared 
through  the  rift.  The  village 
straggled  over  the  hill  summit,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  bend  their  backs  to  the  north 
wind,  and  send  out  tops  and  branches  entirely  toward  the  southern  sun. 

Across  the  divide  we  turned  to  the  west  and  commenced  the  descent  into  Cum- 
mington.  The  road  ran  beside  brooks  rushing  in  a  new  direction,  sometimes  coming 
from  a  hill  above,  or  roaring  through  a  rocky  gorge  a  hundred  feet  below  us. 

The  forests  became  sombre  with  tall  pines,  and  ghostly  with  the  dead  leaves  of 
giant  beeches.  Soon  the  clear  waters  of  our  rushing  brooks  mingled  with  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  Westfield  coming  from  higher  western  hills. 

Through  Cummington  we  came  into  the  shadow  of  Deer  Hill,  the  sunset  gleam- 
ing through  the  budding  trees,  lighting  up  the  smoke  and  steam  of  factories  and 
sending  fantastic  pictures  across  snow-speckled  mountain  sides.    On  through  washed- 
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able  avenues  that  intersect  the  city,  in  the  vast  warehouses  and  palatial 
residences  they  have  built,  or  in  their  magnificent  temples  of  pleasure,  they 
rejoice  to  discover  amid  these  hills  —  the  celestial  ichor  of  the  pure  breath  of 
heaven,  the  vigor  born  of  closer  contact  with  Mother  Earth,  the  returning 
bloom  of  the  faded  cheek,  the  new  light  flashing  in  the  wearied  eye,  the 
glories  of  the  cloud  and  sunshine,  the  inspiration  caught  from  the  voices 
of  the  mountains,  the  forest  and  the  stream.  Thus  Nature  and  Art,  united 
in  happy  harmony,  are  making  of  Berkshire  one  of  the  bright  garden  spots 
of  the  land. 

These  are  some  hints  of  the  message  which  these  picturesque  pages  will 
carry  to  the  homes  and  workshops  of  I5erksliire  ;  and  much  more  might  be 
said,  only  that  the  panorama  before  us  has  more  eloquent  expression  than 
pen  can  give.  When  this  book  shall  reach  the  hand  of  some  far-off  native 
of  Berkshire,  in  a  distant  city,  or  in  western  wilds,  it  will,  we  trust,  kindle 
memories  as  ardent  as  rise  before  the  Swit- 
zer,  when  he  listens,  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
the  Rans  des  Vaches;  but  these  memories, 
instead  of  overpowering  him  in  a  fatal  swoon, 
will  quicken  all  the  nobler  instincts  and  im- 
pulses which  they  were  treasured  to  inspire. 


A  (;RI':YL0CK  I'lUiRlMACE 
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Started  out  on  a  fine  spring  morning 
from  Northampton,  with  a  companion  who 
took  all  the  care,  and  a  cpiiet  horse  at  the 
end  of  a  buckboard,  to  interview  the  famous 
(ireylock  mountain  of  Berkshire  county. 

The  snow  had  disappeared  from  the 
valleys,  and  we  stirred  up  considerable  dust 
as  we  jogged  along  througli  I'  lorence  and 
Leeds,  the  sun  warming  us  up  so  that  we 
felt  quite  disposed  for  a  lark.  On  through 
Williamsburg,  over  the  track  of  the  terrible 
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out  glens  in  the  gathering  twilight 
to  a  farmhouse  in  the  edge  of  Windsor, 
to  sleep  in  a  bed  near  the  rafters,  and 
to  waken  in  the  morning  by  hearing  the 
rain  patter  on  the  roof,  as  in  childhood. 

On  this  inorning  we  tried  to  see  the 
famous  "Windsor  Jams,"  and  found  a 
narrow,  rocky  gorge  filled  with  ice  and 
snow,  with  a  rushing  stream  underneath. 
'Lhe  weather  clearing,  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Westfield  river  through  the 
snow  and  mud,  up  into  the  hills  of  Savoy. 
Deserted  homesteads  became  plentiful. 
Perhaps  a  turn  in  a  rocky  ravine  revealed 
a  bit  of  smooth  grass  and  an  old  apple 
orchard.  In  itscenter  was  atumble-down 
ruin  of  a  house  and  barn,  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

At  Savoy  Hollow  the  air  became  quite 
chill,  as  clouds  obscured  the  sun,  and 
the  wind  swept  down  off  the  snow-clad 
hills.    The  road  became  a  quagmire  as 
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our  poor  horse  plodded  on  and  on.  getting  higher  and  higher  into  the  mountains.  We 
were  told  that  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  Greylock  from  the  highest  point  at  Savoy 
Center.  And  sure  enough,  as  we  landed  our  horse  over  tlie  last  washout,  and  climbed 
the  highest  point  in  tlie  village,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  crown  just  as  the  sun 
broke  out  for  a  moment  before  disappearing  for  the  niglit. 

Hut  we  had  yet  to  go  to  tlie  nortlnvard,  and  in  the  gatliering  twilight  pushed  on  up 


dotted  with  groves  of  evergreen  and  maple,  while  lakes  and  streams 
flashed  in  the  sunlight.  Nortli  Adams  nestled  in  a  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  the  smoke  and  steam  from  railway  trains  drifting 
across  steeple  and  chimney,  the  blue  and  purple  terraces  rising  majes- 
tically to  the  heavens,  out  of  the  noise  and  strife. 

To  the  southward  toward  Pittsfield  the  blue  line  of  peaks  move 
on  and  are  lost  in  the  distance,  while  northward  the  mountain  is 
isolated  from  the  main  range  by  a  ravine  that  leads  to  Williamstown 
and  the  west. 

In  the  afternoon  the  scene  was  indescribably  grand  from  the  hills 
north  of  North  Adams.  The  groves  with  their  long  shadows,  the  road- 
way leading  down  into  the  city,  all  partly  sinking  into  gloom,  formed 
the  support  for  a  picture  of  the  mountain  and  its  crater-like  summit, 
bathed  in  a  glow  from  sun-lighted  clouds  above,  opening  just  enough 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  beyond. 

It  seemed  a  golden  pathway  leading  up  out  of  the  city,  through 
granite  gateways,  over  fleecy,  shining  portals,  directly  into  paradise  I 

ELbRIDGi;  KiNGSLEV. 


WHAT  THE  BOOK  I.S  AND  IS  NOT 


It  seems  somewhat  necessary,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  show  its 
reason  for  being,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

Thousands  of  people,  doubtless,  will  take  up  this  book,  who  have 
never  seen  tlie  other  books  of  the  "  Picturesque  "  series  —  or  did  not 


W  L-l    rl  IttKI 


know  there  were  any  others— and  it  should  therefore  be  stated  that  Pictur- 
esque Hampshire,"  the  first  of  these  volumes,  was  issued  in  1890,  "  Pictur- 
esque Franklin  "  in  1891,  and  "  Picturesque  Hampden  in  1S92.  This  book 
was  only  needed  to  complete  the  series,  as  noted  in  another  article,  and  this 
is  tiie  raison  d'etre. 

The  response  of  the  people  in  each  county  to  this  unicjue  line  of  work, 


into  the  F  lorida  mountains,  and  stopped  for  tlie  night  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  traffic  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  The  next  morning  was  sharp  and 
frosty,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  road  descended  into  deep  ravines 
and  wound  up  again  in  a  bewildering  fashion.  After  traveling  two  hours, 
through  drifts  as  high  as  the  horse's  ears,  a  look  across  the  gorges  showed 
us  our  last  night's  stopping  place  in  plain  sight,  only  a  short  distance  in  a 
straight  line  behind  us.  Coming  to  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  in  a  deep  snow- 
drift, we  were  obliged  to  lift  the  horse  and  buckboard  around  to  get  through. 

liefore  noon  we  were  at  Florida  church,  its  little  steeple  directly  over  the 
tunnel,  and  overlooking  the  Deerfield  valley.  And  very  interesting  it  was  to 
watch  the  tiny,  snorting  worms  emerge  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  move 
on  down  the  valley  beside  the  iJeerheld  river. 

Here  we  struck  the  old  stage  road,  full  of  mud  and  snow,  and  telegraph 
poles.  Up  and  down  the  hills  we  went.  A  little  snow  —  then  a  little  mud  — 
till  our  horse,  looking  about,  said:  "Haven't  we  had  about  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing?"  We  agreed  that  it  was  enough.  And  after  one  more  pull 
through  mud  up  to  the  hub,  we  emerged  from  the  slough  of  despond  out 
upon  a  plateau  overlooking  the  valley  surrounding  (Ireylock. 

Dismounting  and  walking  out  upon  a  jutting  point,  there  we  were  two 
thousand  feet  in  the  air,  looking  upon  a  mass  of  mountains  rising  over  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  out  of  the  plain  below.    fJown  in  the  valley,  the  surface  was 
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lias  been  soiiiclliiii^;  imu«iial,  loiisideriiip;  the  fact  that  the  piiblishers  were 
iinaL'i|ii,iiiitf(l  Willi  the  arl  of  scieiitilii'  hookseiliiitr,  and  now  that  the  sale  of 
these  hooks  lias  been  taken  in  hand  by  such  experienced  booksellers  as  the 
W,  Adams  Co.,  of  the  "Old  Coiner  Ilookslore,"  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
publishers  feel  that  it  will  not  be  many  yeais  before  every  family  in  Western 
Massacluisetis  will  have  one  or  more  books  of  the  scries.  In  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, too,  that  only  the  complete  set  will  satisfy,  for  the  series  represents  a 
lartje  territory,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  have  nioie  or  less  interest  in  com- 
mon; but  this  point  is  amplified  upon  elsewhere. 

Next  it  is  in  order  to  say  what  this  book  is,  and  this  necessarily  involves 
a  further  statement  as  to  what  it  is  not  —  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  expect 
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not  only  multum  in  parvo,  but  much 
that  is  not  worth  while.  It  is  quite 
evident  what  I'lCTUUESQUn;  15iirk- 
siiiKi'.  is  ;  as  a  first  thing  —  it  is  a  book 
of  pictures,  and  ])lenty  of  them.  The 
term  "profusely  illustiated,"  was,  it 
is  believed,  never  applied  to  any  work 
so  justly  as  it  may  be  to  this,  and 
when  it  is  stated,  as  is  the  truth,  that 
every  engraving  used  in  this  book  was 
made  expressly  for  it,  a  better  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  value  of  this 
feature.  Let  the  subscriber  for  this 
book  imagine,  if  he  can,  what  it 
would  cost  him  to  travel  and  make 
the  collection  of  pictures  given  in 
this  book,  some  of  which,  however, 
he  could  not  collect  by  any  amount 
of  traveling.  Certainly  the  same  ex- 
tent of  territory  has  never  been  so 
elaborately  pictured  before. 

Every  town  in  the  county  has 
been  represented  by  a  variety  of 
characteristic  and  attractive  views. 
Everything  will_not  be  found  here, 
for  of  subjecti  of  interest  there  is 

practically  no  end,  and  the  apology  for  things  absent  is  lack  of  space,  not  neglect. 

To  any  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  the  book  must  have  a  special 
attractiveness.  With  few  exceptions,  not  only  the  most  secluded  glens  and  rockiest 
hilltops,  but  the  churches  and  public  buildings  in  every  town  have  a  place.  The  pic- 
tures show  great  variety.  There  are  the  high  mountains,  the  meadows,  the  streams, 
the  orchards,  farmhouses,  the  farmers  at  their  work,  the  children  at  their  play,  and 
the  bits  of  roadway,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  landscapes  and  elegant  residences 
at  the  summer  resorts.  In  studying  the  picturesque  side  of  human  nature  the  artist 
carries  us  from  the  group  about  the  country  tavern  fire  to  the  crowded  grounds  of  the 
country  "cattle  show,"  and  shows  us  many  of  those  touches  of  nature  which  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  'I  his  is  what  the  book  is  —  a  pictured  representation  of  life  all  over 
lierkshire,  and  to  make  this  faithfully  —  to  do  this  one  thing  well  —  obliged  the  pub- 
lishers to  discriminate  carefully  in  the  work  of  compilation,  and  this  requires  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  book  is  not. 

PlCTUUKSiHiii;  liicRKSiilKK  is  HOt  an  historical  work,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
we  have  already  hinted  at —  that  it  is  not  po.'^sible  to  do  everything  at  once  well,  and 
then  Berkshire  history  has  been  pretty  well  handled  already.  While  the  book  is  not 
historical,  the  picturesqu;  past  is  linked  with  the  present  time  by  the  narration  of  old 
stories  and  notations  upon  old  customs  relating  to  pictures  of  objects  yet  in  existence. 
In  the  main  the  book  is  m.ide  up,  in  text  and  illustration,  of  such  things  as  a  leisurely 
traveler  of  an  appreciative  turn  of  mind  would  find  interesting  and  attractive.  lie 
doj.5  not  delve  deeply  into  the  musty  records  of  the  past,  or  attempt  to  unravel  its 


tangled  skeins.  A  monument  may  lake  his  attention,  or  an  old  house  suggest  a  question, 
and  thus  bring  out  a  bit  of  tragedy  or  romance  ;  but  nature  and  life  right  around  one,  with 
such  reminiscences  and  reflections  as  these  easily  start,  are  the  real  substance  of  the  work. 

This  book  is  neither  a  gazetteer  or  guide-book,  yet  any  one  interested  will  readily  get 
an  impression  of  the  nature  of  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  work  may  be  a  sug- 
gestive aid  to  those  planning  a  carriage  trip,  and  a  help  in  choosing  a  country  home  for 
the  summer.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  book  is  no  advertising  scheme,  and  the  main 
aim  has  been  kept  distinctly  in  view  all  through  --  that  being  to  show  in  the  most  attract- 
ive manner  those  features  of  Berk- 
shire county  which  give  it  charm  and 
interest,  and  to  do  this  at  a  jxijiular 
price.  Pictures  which  once  could 
only  have  been  the  |>ossessions  of  the 
rich  may  now  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  humblest  home,  and  it 
has  been  the  earnest  effort  of  the 
publishers  to  place  an  art  work  within 
the  reach  of  all. 


NOTABLi:  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  liERKSHIRE 


iMMisu  \it;\\  ui  ini;  tauk 


Berkshire,  more  than  any  other 
county  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
seems  to  have  been  prolific  as  a  field 
of  action,  of  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  of  note.  As  Clark  W. 
Bryan  shows  elsewhere,  the  county 
bid  fair  at  one  time  to  become  the 
country-seat,  if  not  the  general 
dwelling  place  of  many  of  the 
literati  of  the  land;  and  while  the 
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PICTURESOUE  BERKSHIRE 


play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,  if  portraits  were  not  given  of  Messrs.  Tinker 
and  Foster,  those  famous  characters  in  an  active,  but  bygone  political  age,  and  while 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  book  to  discuss  politics,  it  may  be  said  that  these  gentle- 
men's successors  in  their  line  of  action  will  probably  never  appear  on  this  terrestrial 
stage.    As  the  day  of  the  tythingman  has  gone,  so  also  has  that  of  the  political  master 


fllttNKi:    KAST  AM 


••  l^icturesque"  books  have,  heretofore,  not  been  at  all  noted  for  portrait  work, 
it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  number  of  portraits  in 
this  volume,  that  the  county  may  be  given  credit  for  what  it  lias  furnished  in 
the  way  of  famous  and  picturesque  personal,  human  character,  as  well  as 
magnificent  scenery,  and  cultivated  landscapes. 

The  limits  of  this  book  forbid  extended  mention  of  the  subjects  of  our 
portraits,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  a  biographical 

work,  it  will  probably  not  be  expected  that  we  should  -  -  v 

give  an  extended,  or  even  any  perfunctory  account  of  .   .,  ■ 

the  lives  of  the  notable  men  and  women  whose  por- 
traits are  given  in  succeeding  pages.  The  records  of 
such  characters  as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  lieecher,  Melville,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Rev.  John  Todd,  Gov.  Hriggs,  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Fanny  Kemble  lJutler, 
Catherine  Sedgwick,  and  others  are  well  known  to  all, 
and  their  identification  with  the  interests  of  the  Berk- 
shire hills  is  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Bryan's  and  other 
articles.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  a  biographical  accoimt  of  other  subjects 
of  portraits,  such  as  Elder  Leland,  "Josh  Billings," 
Edward  R.  Tinker  and  Edward  Foster,  and  "^Veather- 
I'rophet  Beebe."  With  the  exception  of  the  latter 
picturesque  Bear  Mountain  character,  ex-.Senator 
Dawes,  and  those  once  very  noted  politicians,  Messrs. 
Tinker  and  Foster,  the  above  named  subjects  of  por- 
traiture have  joined  the  "silent  majority;"  and  who 
of  the  present  generation  needs  to  be  told  of  the  ex- 
tended general  service  which  the  incorruptible  Berk- 
shire statesman  has  performed  for  his  time,  and  for 
all  time,  and  himianity,  in  his  study  of  the  Indian 
question  —  and  how,  despite  the  proverb,  he  is  a 
prophet  whom  his  own  country  delights  to  honor?  ^  ' 

The  management  of  this  book  were  advised  that  a 
lK>ok  devoted  to  northern  Berkshire  would  be  like  the 


ITIIMC    ItCII.MINdS   NUltTll   <>!•'  TlIK 


and  "legislative  manager."  In  the  names  we  have 
given  of  their  representatives,  15erkshire  has  furnished 
the  very  best  men  of  their  class,  and  they  will  doubt- 
less not  rebel  at  the  slight  touch  of  humor  involved  in 
linking  them  with  a  very  picturesque  political  past. 

The  discriminating  and  perspicacious  reader  will 
readilysee,  it  isbelieved,  why  the  subjectsof  portraiture 
are  not  treated  of  in  the  text  specifically.  It  is  certain 
that  no  county  in  the  "Old  Bay  State"  can  make  a 
more  honorable  and  interesting  showing,  in  the  way  of 
a  portrait  gallery  of  the  good  and  great  who  have 
honored  its  hills  and  valleys  as  their  abiding  places, 
and  who  have  also  written  poem  and  prose  in  praise 
of  their  surroundings. 


PICTURESQUE  W]':STERN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS COMPLETE 


liKV.  JOHN    rODII,   l>.  I>. 


With  the  issue  of  Pictuki;,S(.)iii;  Bickkshihi;  the 
publishers  have  completed  their  representation  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  or  all  that  part  of  the  state 
lying  west  of  Worcester  county.  The  counties  of 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  have,  as  is  pretty 
generally  known,  been  presented  in  their  order,  in 
four  volumes,  and  any  public-spirited  inhabitant  of 
these  shires,  who  has  one  or  more  of  these  books,  will 


^Olali   bTltKKf,   tliu>l    lllb  1-AKtv 
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lihraiy.  I'Or  children  it  will  he  an  iiivaliiable  fdiicatoi  rc(;ai(liii^;  llial  part  (if 
I'll!  country  tlioy  live  in;  llic  jiicturcs  will  not  only  jilcasc-  l)iit  instruct,  and 
t  xert  a  refining  inllucncc  in  the  home.  Who  l  an  estimate  the  interest  these 
hooks  will  possess  to  the  absent  sons  of  this  part  of  the  state  who  are  wander- 
ini;  in  the  lar  west  ?  No  (;ift  will  he  so  |)rized  hy  them  as  one  or  more  of 
these  volmnes  ;  it  will  come  to  some  of  thrm.  al  least,  like  a  healific  vision, 


.\  NOKTII  .STriKKT  VIKW 

some  day  want  them  all.  No  other  such  area  in  the  Hay  state  is  so  fair  to  the  eye, 
and  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  its  inhabitants  should  consider  the  complete 
"  Picturesque  "  series  of  books  a  possession  of  as  much  value  to  their  households  as 
the  dictionary  and  gazetteer.  This  is 
claimed  not  from  the  mere  advertis- 
ing instinct  of  a  publisher,  but  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  these  books 
are  a  valuable  complement  to  those 
other  now  concededto-be  family 
necessities.  Then  again,  every  lover 
of  his  country  ought  to  possess  such 
a  comprehensive  memorial  of  her  as 
these  books  constitute.  For,  surely, 
if  tliey  did  not  appeal  to  patriotic 
pride,  we  might  well  ask,  in  those 
well-known  lines: — 

"  Hreathes  tliere  a  nifin  witli  soul  so  dead, 
W'lin  never  to  iiinisolf  liatli  said, 
'  1  his  is  niy  own,  my  native  land  I '  " 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Western  Massachusetts  series  gives 
a  representation  of  the  old  county  of 
Hampshire,  which  originally  com- 
prised the  present  counties  of  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin,  Hampden  and  Berk- 
shire, and  when  one  reflects  that 
nothing  in  any  way  approaching  to 
such  a  pictured  representation  of  this 
region  has  been  given  before, or  been 

possilile  to  make,  at  any  price,  it  will  not  seem  extravagant  in  the  publishers 
to  claim  that  they  have  furnished,  in  the  now  complete  series,  something  which 
every  family  in  Western  Massachusetts  should  be  proud  to  place  in  the  home 


I  M  iAiii  vN  ritritcn 


amid  the  wearisomeness  and  frequent 
repinings  of  exile. 

When  one  reflects  that  in  the  four 
volumes  comprising  the  Western 
Massachusetts  series  there  are  over 
three  thousand  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions, eml)odying  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  many  trained  artists  and 
writers  for  over  five  years,  and  that 
exactly  the  same  work  can  never  be 
duplicated,  it  will  not  be  deemed  out 
of  place  to  here  enforce  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  series  of  these 
books  complete,  while  it  can  be  had. 
Those  desiring  further  information 
on  tliis  point  are  referred  to  the  ad- 
vertisement on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page  of  this  book. 


li|-,HKSHiKi:  men  are  noted  for 
their  local  pride.  A  well-known  poli- 
tician was  a  member  of  a  state  con- 


-  i.ooKiNf;  SOUTH 
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vention  at  Worcester,  and  being  asked  by  the  chairman,  who,  strange  to  say,  failed 
to  recognize  him,  to  give  his  name,  replied,  "Mr.  Kmerson,  Sir,  from  the  grand  old 
hills  of  lierkshire." 


P  I  C  T  U  R  E  S  O  U  E      B  E  R  K  S  H  I  R  E 


1 1 


ness  and  variety.  Our  hills  boast  no  astounding  grandeur;  there  is  nothing  about 
them  of  an  Alpine  character;  |hey  possess  few  scenes  which  can  properly  rank  with 
the  sublime.  The  highest  mountain  tops,  the  most  precipitous  cliffs — sufificient  to 
claim  our  admiration,  wild  enough  to  be  the  marvel  of  tourists  from  the  tame  coast 
country  —  cannot  for  a  moment'  compare  with  similar  scenes  among  the  White  moun- 


A  I'EX  I)1£.SCRI1>  riON'  OF  THE  lii:  R  KS  H  1  RE  HILLS 


Probably  tiie  best  printed  descriplion  of  tlie  Berkshire  hills  ever  given  was 
that  written  many  years  ago  by  "  codfrey  Grcylock,"  author  of  "  Laghconic, 
or  Letters  and  Legends  about  our  Summer  Home."  The  book  is  a  familiar 
one  to  Herkshire  people,  but  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  many  out  of 
the  county,  who  have  not  seen  it,  we  quote: 


Nourii  isTKi;i:T — iiii:  itAi-iisi  (  iiiin  ii  a.m»  \ici.N]iv 


tains  or  the  Alleghanies  —  not  to  mention  more  unapproachable 
wonders  of  nature.  Our  deepest  ravines,  often  penetrated  by 
smooth,  floiver-bordered  roads,  are  very  different  tilings  indeed, 
from  the  earthquake-rifted  chasm  of  other  lands. 

If  the  traveler  seek  some  object  for  a  day's  or  a  week's  won- 
der, some  tremendous  cataract,  or  "  Heaven-piercing  Cordillera," 


CUUltT-IiOUaE 


■■  Berkshire  is  a  region  of  hill.^ 
and  valle)S,  of  lake  and  stream,  of 
woodland,  farm  and  field.  Its  beauty 
is  world  renowned,  for  the  pens  of 
Bryant  and  .Mrs.  Sedgwick  [and 
since  their  lime  many  others. — Eu  1 
have  made  it  their  favorite  theme. 
Within  its  limits  are  Monument 
mountain,  the  Stockl.iridge  ISowl, 
Green  River,  Icy  Glen,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  scenes  of  storied  or  of 
unsung  loveliness. 

»  »  »  "Within  this  mountain- 
walled  ampliitheatre  lies  cradled  the 
upland  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  with 
all  its  fertile  farms,  its  mansioncd 
homes  and  frequent  villages.  Some- 
body has  called  it  the  Piedmont  of 
America.  1  do  not  know  how  just 
the  appellation  may  be,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  Piedmont  can  rightly 
be  called  the  Berkshire  of  Europe, 
it  must  be  a  delightful  region. 

"  What  we  most  admire  in  Berk- 
shire scenery  is  its  freshness,  bold- 
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he  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  But  if  he 
asks  for  a  retreat  among  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery,  adorned  by 
much  that  is  pleasant  and  refined  in 
his  city  life,  but  far  removed  from 
its  heat  and  turmoil;  where  lie  can 
draw  closer  the  silken  cord  of  social 
intercourse,  and  yet  throw  loose  some 
of  its  galling  chains;  where  nature 
ennobles  by  her  greatness,  but  never 
chills  with  a  frown,  he  may  find  it  all 
amid  the  varied  beauty  of  the  Berk- 
sliire  hills. 

"  The  inexhaustible  variety  of  our 
vistas  is  wonderful.  It  is  marvelous 
in  what  an  endless  series  of  com- 
binations, mountain,  valley,  lake, 
stream,  rock,  field  and  wood  present 
themselves.  Wherever  you  go,  you 
meet  a  succession  of  changes  which 
at  once  charm  the  eye  and  delight 
the  heart.    At  every  turn 

"  Vou  stand  suddenly  astonished, 
\'ou  are  yladdened  unaware." 
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soMi:  I'Acis  AHoiii'  iii:rksiiik1';  county 

I'hc  iuaii.ij;L'in(Mil  ol  lliiswoik  believed  their  series  to  be  coiii[)lele  on  lIu  oiiolo(;i- 
cal  lines,  when  tlie  tiiree  books,  "  I'ictnresciiie  1  lanipshire,"  "  Kranl<lin  "  and  "  1  lani])- 
den,"  were  publislied,  but  fartiicr  historical  research  shows  that  lierkshire  was  set  olf 
fron>  the  old  county  of  1 1 ampshire  as  early  as  1761,  while  Hampden  and  I'  ranklin  did 
not  secure  separate  autonomy  luitil  1812.    Iterksliire  was  thus  set  off  by  the  "Cienoral 


Bl'SINKSS   Ol'THKlUIH   ON    KOUTll  STUKET 


A   NUItlll  .SIDKUALK 

Court"  of  the  old  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III,  fifteen  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

The  width  of  Berkshire  on  the  north  is  fourteen  miles,  on  the  south  twenty-four,  and 
its  length,  the  entire  west  boundary  of  the  state,  is  fifty  miles.  This  county  is  the  most 
rough  and  hilly  of  the  four  western  ones  of  the  state,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of    fine  land, 

inostly  in  the  interval  of       .  .  

the  Housatonic,  and  no  .   :     :  - 

region  of  the  state  is  ■  ,  •  .' 

so  attractive  as  Berk- 
shire to  the  summer  visit- 
ors from  New  York 
and  other  large  places. 
Nearly  every  town  in  the 
county  has  a  large  quota 
of  pleasure  seekers,  from 
June  until  late  autumn, 
and  the  fame  of  this 
beautiful  country  is 
world  wide  and  requir- 
ing more  definite  descrip- 
tion elsewhere. 

It  is  the  most  elevated 
region  in  the  state,  and 
the  familiar  expression. 


WOCONAH    sruKKT —  l,UOKIN(;    TtnVAIEU    Till'-  SUHNIAl.NH 


"from  the  hills  of  Berkshire  to  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod," 
means  something  of  a  descent.  The  Creen  and  laconic 
mountains  cross  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  their 
average  height  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  Mountains  (ireylock  and  Everett,  in  the  north 
and  south  parts  of  the  county,  are  from  two  to  three  times 
higher. 


lll^^IKH-  TItAI.MN 
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AMI   Ihtl  SI',  nr  MKIICV 


The  county  possesses 
in  rich  and  inexhaustible 
abundance  three  very  im 
portant  articles  of  com- 
merce, in  iron,  marble  and 
lime,  and  its  wood  and 
water  power  are  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  fit  them 

f  f  1  'T'l  h;nn  srui-i.i  mtioih.im.i  m, 

for  useful  purposes.  The 
population  of  the  county 

by  the  census  of  1800  was  33.835,  and  it  has  steadily  increased  since  then,  until  now 
(census  of  i8go)  it  is  8i,io8. 


Two  OTHKK  NoTAiiLR  SoNS  OF  BiiKKSiiiKE.  —  Among  other  notable  sons  of 
lierkshire,  who  left  their  native  hills  and  won  name  and  fame  for  themselves  in  the 
far  west,  might  be  mentioned  Francis  l^.  Warren,  who  once  labored  on  the  farms  of 
Hinsdale,  but  afterward  became  Governor  of  Wyoming  and  United  States  Senator. 
George  F.  Root,  the  composer  of  many  of  the  most  stirring  war  songs,  was  a  Berk- 
shire boy,  though  his  melodies  had  their  inspiration  in,  — at  least  were  published 
from,  —  prosaic  Chicago. 


i 
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before  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected  at  belated  Pontoosuc.  Thus  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  intervened  between  the  settlenient  of  Springfield  and  that 
of  Pittsfield. 

The  early  settlers  found  the  mountainous  district  of  Western  Massachusetts  teem- 
ing with  the  various  species  of  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  then  common  in  New 
England.  Here,  too,  they  met  occasional  hunting  parties  of  Indians,  mostly  Mohe- 
gans.  The  permanent  native  inhabitants  were,  however,  sparse,  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  meagerness  of  Indian  populations.    The  petty  villages  of  a  few  insignificant 
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The  facts  of  this  article  were  gathered  from  J.  K.  A.  Smith's  excellent  history 
of  I'ittsfield.  It  is,  indeed,  a  collection  of  extracts  which,  without  delving 
deeply  in  detail,  portray  some  of  the  more  picturesque  aspects  of  the  days  when 
the  forefathers  first  penetrated  the  lierkshire  wilds. 

The  tide  of  population,  setting  westward  from  I'lymouth  Rock,  in  the  brief 
space  of  twenty-six  years  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut,  where 
Springfield  was  founded,  in  1636.  Thirty  additional  years  carried  it  forward 
barely  ten  miles  to  Wesificld,  where,  stayed  at  the  base  of  Tekoa  mountain, 
it  paused  for  more  than  half  a  century,  untd  suddenly,  in  1725,  it  overleaped 
the  Hoosacs,  and  the  village  of  Sheffield  was  planted  upon  the  broadest  and 
most  fertile  meadows  of  the  Housatonic.    Twenty-seven  years  more  elapsed 
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sqiKuls  aU)iu-  liioke  (lie  .soliliidc  of  llic  iiioim 
tain  wilderness.  One  of  tlu'se  iillle  liiiildlcs  ol 
sav.ige  winwains  lay  liclwceu  SiiclTield  and 
C'lieat  Hairinntoii,  and  tlie  smoke  of  otlicrs 
curled  up  among  the  woods  where  riltslicld, 
Stockhridfje,  New  MarihorouRh  and  Dallon 
now  stand.  It  is  not  jirobablc  that  they  had 
settled  abodes  at  these  places,  but,  as  was  cus 
ternary  amonf;  the  aborigines,  they  removed 
their  lodges,  or  abandoned  them,  and  sought  a 
new  home  as  convenience  dictated.  The  lakes 
Onota  and  I'ontoosuc  must  have  been  favorite 
resorts  of  the  Indians.  There  their  frail  birch- 
bark  canoes  glided  when  tliey  fished,  and  from 
the  tangled  coverts  alongshore  they  shot  the 
deer  which  came  lo  drink  or  to  immerse  them- 
selves to  escape  the  heat  of  the  summer  days 
and  the  insect  pests  of  the  woods.  Near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  I'ontoosuc  was  an  Indian  burial 
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and  diink.  It  was  considered  impolili( ,  in  the 
precarious  stale  of  public  affairs,  to  offend  the 
red  nuisatices  by  well  (leserverl  pimishment; 
and  llu^  only  recourse  —  one  to  which  only  the 
bolder  dames  dared  to  resort  —  was  to  shut  and 
bolt  the  door  in  their  impudent  faces. 

In  llie  same  summer,  came  Charles  ( lood- 
ricli,  "driving  the  first  cart  and  team  which 
ever  entered  the  town,  and  cutting  the  way 
through  the  woods  for  a  number  of  miles."  It 
is  of  tradition  that  he  reached  the  last  of  the 
lloosac  summits  which  he  had  to  pass,  just  at 
nightfall;  and,  fearful  of  missing  the  path  if 
he  attem|)ted  to  [iroceed  in  the  dusk,  lied  his 
horses  to  a  tree,  and  kept  guard  over  them  all 
night  against  the  wild  beasts,  walking  around 
to  prevent  himself  from  falling  asleep,  and 
munching  an  apple,  his  sole  remaining  ration, 
for  supper.  (Goodrich  was  a  man  of  consider- 
' "  "  '■  able  property  anrl  long  continued  the  wealthiest 

citiztn  of  the  town,  as  well  as  one  of  those  most  distinguishi  d  (or  enterprise 
and  intellectual  ability. 

I'ittsfield  was  approached  by  one  or  two  rough  roads.  Hut  many  of  its 
settlers  appear  to  have  come  by  the  most  direct  route  practicable,  through  the 
woods,  guided  by  marked  trees.  This  was  done  more  easily  than  we  are  apt 
lo  suppose,  on  account  of  a  practice  which  prevailed,  both  among  the  aborigi- 
nes and  the  pioneers,  of  burning  the  underbrush,  in  order  to  facilitate  hunting, 


place  and  here  have  been  exhumed  some  of  their  skeletons  interred  in  the  usual 
sitting  posture. 

But  by  the  summer  of  175:!,  which  is  usually  accounted  the  birtli-year  of  Fittsfield, 
some  of  the  settlers  had  log  cabins  ready  to  receive  their  families.  First  came  Solomon 
Deming,  from  Wethersheld,  with  his  wife  Sarah  behind  him  on  a  pillion. 

Mr.  Beming's  farm  was  on  the  north  side  of  Honasada  street,  in  the  eastern  out- 
skirts of  the  township,  a  region  much  frequented  by  the  Indians,  who  were  accustomed 
to  make  themselves  a  terror  and  an  annoyance  lo  the  wives  of  the  settlers,  calling  at 
their  cabins  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  and,  with  insolent  threats,  demanding  food 
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as  well  as  to  destroy  the  lurking  place  of  enemies,  and, by  the  natives  in  order 
to  prepare  some  portion  of  the  ground  for  their  rude  culture. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  picture  the  aboriginal  forest  of  New  England  as  a  scene 
altogether,  or  chiefly,  of  sombre  shades  and  tangled  thickets.  The  hunters  of 
a  labor-hating  race,  courting  neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in  the  chase,  did  not 
choose  that  their  grounds  should  be  cumbered  with  thickets  which  at  once 
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field,  Tyringham,  Alford,  Kgremont  and  Mount  Washington.  Northward  a 
few  families  hail  made  their  homes  in  Williamstown  and  Lanesborough.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  green  woods,  solitary  hunters  and  trappers —  hardier 
even  tlian  the  pioneer  farmer  —  planted  patches  of  vegetables  in  the  scant 
clearings  where  they  built  their  lonely  cabins, —  seminaries  which  produced 
the  boldest  and  most  successful  scouts  in  the  coming  war. 

The  Indians  formed  a  more  considerable  element  in  the  population  of  the 


impeded  their  pursuit  of  game,  and  afforded  concealment  to  hostile  braves ;  and  so, 
since  it  cost  but  a  kindling  spark,  the  annual  fires  swept  them  clear.  I'^ven  the  patient 
squaws  were  not  enamored  of  hard  work,  and  the  same  ready  agent  helped  them  to  pre- 
pare the  meadow  for  the  hoe.  Thus  immense  tracts  were  swept  of  their  undergrowth, 
while  the  more  mossy  trees  were  unharmed :  so  that  it  is  related  that  a  deer  could  be 
seen,  in  a  heavily-timbered  country, 
at  a  distance  of  forty  rods.  Even  the 
upland  forests  Were  passable  —  with 
a  little  occasional  aid  from  the  axe  — 
for  carts  and  drays,  such  as  were  used 
by  the  early  settlers. 

The  J'lantation  of  I'oontoosuck 
had,  in  August,  1754,  made  respect- 
able progress.  .Most  of  the  sixty 
home-lots  had  been  taken  up;  and, 
although  in  some  instances  two  or 
more  were  purchased  by  a  single 
settler,  the  population  of  the  place 
mustliave  been  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  dwellings  were  as  yet  all  of  logs  : 
but  Charic  s  (ioodricli  was  preparing 
to  build,  0:1  Wendell  Sciuare,  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  township. 

Hclween  the  years  1725  and  1754, 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  present 
lierkshire  county  gained  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  something  more  than 
fifteen  hundred, —  almost  all  of  it 
south  of  I'oontoosuck.  The  towns 
of  Sheffield  and  Stockljridge  were 
incorporated:  and  settlements  were 
planted  in  .\'ew  Marlborough,  Sandis- 
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valley  than  at  any  previous  date 
since  its  settlement  by  the  English, 
showing  a  census  of  probably  about 
three  hundred. 

The  mission  commenced  in  1734 
and  established  at  Stockbridge  in 
1735,  had  in  twenty  years  produced 
an  admirable  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Mohegans;  but  it  had  not 
wrought  a  miracle  upon  them.  Ever 
well  disposed  toward  the  white  man, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  well  treated  by 
him,  they  received  at  his  hands  the 
Ljifts  of  education  and  religion  with 
a  readiness  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  tribes  whose  experience 
had  been  of  a  different  character, 
and  they  adopted  the  usages  of  civi- 
lized life  with  astonishing  facility. 
They  did  not,  however,  leap  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  barbarism  to  the 
plane  which  the  Saxon  race  had 
reached  only  after  ages  and  genera- 
tions of  painful  climbing.  Much 
less  did  they  elevate  themselves 
above  the  human  passions  and  frail- 
from  which  their  teachers  were  not  themselves  free.  There 
,  moreover,  a  vagabond  class,  who  had  lost  the  virtue"^ 
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of  savage  life  witliout  submitting  to  the  restraints 
of  civilized  society, —  loose  fellows,  who  hung  around 
the  settlements,  selling  the  fruits  of  their  hunting 
and  trapping  for  rum,  and  then  roaming  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse,  committing  the  annoyances  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  They  were  frowned 
upon  by  the  more  respectable  and  numerous  class  of 
the  tribe;  but  they  created  a  bitter  prejudice,  in  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking,  against  all  of  their  color. 
Nor  were  the  annoyances  to  which  the  settlers  were 
subject  wlioUy  unprovoked  on  their  part.  The  pro- 
vincial government,  its  agents,  and  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  did,  indeed,  treat  the  Mohegans,  not  only 
with  scrupulous  justice,  but  with  tender  and  earnest 
regard  for  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare, 
and  with  generous  forbearance  towards  the  frailties 
and  perversities  of  their  wild  neophytes.  But  there  were 
too  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  among  men  in 
some  small  authority,  who  had  come  from  sections  of 
the  province  where  the  Indian,  without  distinction  of 
person  or  tribe,  was  known  only  to  the  masses  to  be 
detested.  And  if  the  Mohegans  suffered  injustice 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  in  some 
degree  restrained  by  the  well-known  wishes  of  the 
government,  the  treatment  was  simply  intolerable 
which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  a  rude  soldiery, 
hereditary  haters  of  every  redskin,  and  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  the  long-tried  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of 
Uncas  to  the  English  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1753,  one  VVampaumcorse,  a 
Schaghticoke  Indian,  domiciled  at  Stockbridge,  being 
in  Sugar  Camp  at  Hop  Brook  in  Tyringham,  saw  two 
men.  Cook  by  name,  passing  by  with 'horses  which  he 
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suspected  to  be  stolen.  He  pursued  them,  and  in  an 
altercation  which  arose  he  was  shot  dead.  The  Cooks 
were  thereupon  arrested,  and  tried  at  Springfield.  One 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  the  other  acquitted; 
which  seenis  to  have  been  what  the  law  and  the  cvi- 


.Soniewlial  bnck  from  the  villnKe  street 

.Stands  the  old-fashion'd  country-seat ; 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  poplar  tri  es  their  shadows  throw- 

And  from  its  stalion  in  the  hall 

An  ancifMit  timepiece  says  to  all  — 

I'oiever,  never, 

Never,  forever. 

Loti/^fclltnv' s  "  Old  Clack  ( 
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dence  required.  lUit  in  the  minds  of  the  Schaghti- 
cokes,  as  in  those  of  the  exiled  I'equots,  murderous 
resentment  against  the  luiglish  was  always  ready  to 
be  aroused;  and  this  affair  was  used  with  the  utmost 
success  to  exasperate  the  Indians.  Its  effect  was  soon 
apparent  "  in  the  surly  behavior  of  several  in  whom 
it  had  not  before  been  observed;"  in  the  stealing  of 
guns;  in  inore  frequent  intercourse  with  distant  tribes, 
and  the  consorting  together  of  the  worst-tempered 
and  worst-behaved  fellows,  who  had  a  drunken  pow- 
wow, which  was  kept  up,  in  tlie  woods  some  six  miles 
west  of  Stockbridge,  witli  fresh  supplies  of  rum  from 
Kinderhook;  and  finally  some  negro  slaves  reported 
a  plot,  in  which  tliey  had  been  invited  to  join,  for  the 
massacre  of  as  many  of  the  whites  as  possible,  and 
flight  to  Canada. 

Upon  this,  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  not  less,  of  course,  in  the  more  exposed 
outpost  of  Poontoosuck.  The  people  of  the  former 
place  wisely  determined  to  call  the  Indians  together, 
let  them  know  their  apprehensions,  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what  foundation  there  was  for  them. 

It  appeared,  as  had  been  anticipated,  tliat  "the 
great  body  of  the  tribe  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  secret  plot,  but  that  the  thing  was  real  with 
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regard  to  so  many  that  the  authorities  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  in  a  worse  state  than  in  an  open  war." 

To  restore  quiet  and  avoid  tlie  Indian  resentment,  the 
sum  of  £20  was  distributed  by  the  government  among 
the  friends  of  the  dead  savage.  As  a  result  the  excite- 
ment among  the  natives  to  some  degree  subsided. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  29th  of  August,  some 
Stockbridge  Indians,  who  had  been  northward  on  a  liunt- 
ing  excursion,  returned  in  haste  with  the  startling  report 
that,  on  the  previous  day,  they  had,  in  concealment,  wit- 
nessed the  total  destruction  of  Dutch  Hoosack,  a  village 
northwest  of  Williamstown,  by  a  band  of  six  hundred 
strange  savages. 

Even  yet,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  ap- 
prehension, at  Stockbridge,  of  danger  from  any  of  the 
Indians  then  in  the  town  ;  and  timely  notice  was  expected, 
from  the  scouts  who  were  scouring  the  woods,  of  the 
approach  of  any  others.  The  people  attended  church  as 
usual;  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  neighbors  for  that 
purpose,  the  family  of  one  Chamberlain,  wlio  lived  in  the 
retired  locality  of  "The  Hill,"  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  in  perfect  safety,  until  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  at  about  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  in  the  house  Chamberlain,  his  wife,  three  children, 
and  another  man,  named  Owen.  Two  Indians  only  at- 
tacked the  house.  Chamberlain,  his  wife  and  a  child 
escaped.  Owen,  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  killed  and 
scalped,  as  was  also  one  of  tlie  children.    Tlie  third  child 
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a  laboring  man  from  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  had  been  at 
work  in  Poontoosuck  during  the  summer. 

The  woods  were  full  of  the  prowling  savages.  A  scout 
sent  out  from  Fort  Massachusetts  towards  Albany  ascer- 
tained that,  "on  the  25th  or  26th  of  August,  forty-two 
canoes  of  Indians,  of  five,  six  or  seven  in  a  canoe,  crossed 
the  lake  "  (either  Lake  George  or  Lake  Champlain),  "  with 
a  design  to  make  a  descent  on  our  frontier."  On  the  6th 
of  September,  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  return  to  Poon- 
toosuck was  "shot  at  by  tliree  Indians,  and  the  bullets 
penetrated  his  clothes  in  several  places."  He  returned 
the  fire  and  "shot  one  down,  but  did  not  get  him." 

The  reliable  local  tradition  is,  that  the  white  combat- 
■uit,  having  procured  a  re-enforctment,  traced  his  oppo- 
nent by  his  blood  to  the  sliore  of  Lake  Onota,  and  found 
a  pebble  wrapped  in  cloth,  which  had  evidently  been  used 
to  stanch  the  wound.  Hut  the  injured  man  had  disap- 
peared ;  whether  carried  off  by  his  friends,  or  plunged  into 
ilie  lake  to  save  his  scalp  from  his  pursuers,  is  uncertain. 

F~or  several  years  the  border  communities  carried  on 
their  work  in  armed  fear  of  sudden  attack.  Poontoosuck, 
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in  common  with  most  of  the  frontier  towns,  had  its  fort  which  was  garrisoned 
by  an  average  force  of  thirty  men. 

Tradition  is  garrulous  of  encounters  in  the  township,  both  before  and 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  between  the  white  man  and  the  red,  with 
fatal  results  to  the  latter;  but  these  stories  are  happily  discredited  by  the 
fact,  that  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  contemporary  reports,  in  which  every 
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was  made  captive,  but  was  killed  by  the  savages  when,  after  a  short  flight, 
they  came  upon  a  party  of  English  from  Poontoosuck.  The  party  from  Poon- 
toosuck was  a  portion  of  the  population  of  that  place,  mounted  on  horses  flying 
to  the  stronger  settlements  of  the  south.  On  their  way  they  were  repeatedly 
fired  upon  from  the  woods ;  and  some  of  the  fugitives  narrowly  escaped  the 
ljullets  of  the  hidden  foe.    Hut  the  only  person  who  was  killed  was  one  Stevens, 
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indication  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  border  was  scrupulously  noted,  and 
whose  writers  were  well  informed  of  every  incident  which  happened  at  Poontoosuck. 
Two  Indians  were,  however,  killed  near  the  fort  at  Lanesborough  ;  and  the  universal 
belief  that  the  woods,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  forts,  were  lull  oi  hostile  sava^e^, 
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must  have  had  some  foiiiidalion  in  fat  t.  Teace 
was  at  last  assured  in  1760  and  tlie  settlers  were 
again  left  free  lo  win  foi  themselves  ( omfoi  t 
and  prosperity. 
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l\lany  of  the  homes  amid  the  Berkshire 
hills  are  ancestral  homes,  from  whence  pre- 
vious generations  have  been  removed  to  the 
larger,  higher  life,  after  their  warfare  had 
lieen  accomplished  here.  Hallowed  associa- 
tions linger  around  these  dear  old  homes  and 
Ihe  reminiscences  of  childhood  days,  that  have 
been  "put  away  in  the  heart,  like  rose  leaves, 
are  taken  out  to  fill  life  with  sweetness  now 
that  the  roses  are  gone." 

What  beautiful  pictures,  we,  who  long  years 
ago  crossed  the  threshold  of  those  homes,  to 
enter  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  call  to 
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mind  as  the  twilight  deepens.  All 
along  the  journey  of  life  we  meet  with 
"a  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,"  and 
a  strain  of  the  mother's  hymn,  she 
sang  to  us  when  we  nestled  in  her 
safe,  loving  arms.  We  never  travel 
too  far  away,  or  grow  too  old  to  lose 
those  holy  influences  that  were  about 
us  in  those  "  mothering  days."  Sor- 
rows, disappointments,  and  many 
"  ills  of  the  flesh  "  have  come  to  us, 
and  we  long  for  her  hand  to  rest  again 
in  blessing  on  our  heads  and  to  hear 
her  gentle  voice  in  words  of  love  and 
sympathy  and  guidance.  Those 
were  the  days  when  we  walked  with 
light  and  willing  feet  through  the 
pleasant  fields,  gathering  the  butter- 
cups and  daisies  in  our  childish 
hands  —  days  "  when  we  flew  in 
little  curves  over  all  prickles  and 
alighted  only  on  blossoms."  Now, 
when  the  travelers  go  back  to  the 

old  homes,  as  they  often  do,  how  much  that  made  up  life  in  childhood  time 
has  passed  out  of  it.  We  can  say  with  Heine,"!  beheld  the  mountains 
looking  at  me  earnestly  and  nodding  to  me  with  their  mountain  beards.  Here 
and  there  I  remarked  a  distant  hill,  which  appeared  to  raise  itself  on  tiptoe 
and  look  curiously  over  the  hills  in  order  to  see  me,"  for  the  hills  of  ]5erk- 
shire  remain  unchanged,  amid  all  other  changes. 

Down  in  the  hollow  is  the  old  red  school-house,  where  we  toed  the  mark, 
at  the  crack  between  the  two  wide  boards  that  met  in  the  floor,  just  in  front  of 
the  teacher's  desk,  where  the  broken  pitcher  stood  filled  with  "bouncing 
bets,"  or  hollyhocks  and  marigolds.  What  a  volume  of  learning  there  was 
in  "  Webster's  spelling  book."  How  we  pitied  the  maid  who  lost  her  eggs, 
her  chickens,  and  her  beautiful  green  gown,  because  the  thoughts  of  assured 
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prosperity  caused  her  to  forget,  for 
the  moment,  to  carry  her  head  level, 
and  her  milk  was  all  spilled  upon  the 
ground.  Now,  we  see  a  new  genera- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of 
the  door,  and  somehow  they  do  not 
seem  in  touch  with  those  who  came 
out  at  close  of  school  when  we  did. 
The  rail  fences  have  given  way  to 
wire  ones  and  there  are  no  more  play- 
houses in  the  corners,  with  pretty 
bits  of  broken  china  placed  in  a  row 
on  the  rail  for  dishes.  The  tall 
steeple  of  the  old  meeting-house  still 
points  toward  heaven,  as  it  did  in 
childhood  days,  but  the  silvery  haired 
sliepherd  who  led  the  flock  on  the 
hillsides,  long  since  passed  into  the 
better  country  and  his  weary  feet  are 
resting  in  "the  green  pastures  and 
by  the  still  waters." 

"The  blue-eyed  girl,  who  sang  air" 
and  "the  Ijlack-eyed  girl,  who  sang 
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alto,"  have  joined  the  company  of  singers  in  the  holy  city.  The  sober,  staid  elderly 
people  who  sat  in  the  front  pews,  with  their  bunches  of  fennel  and  carryway  in  the 
summer  time,  are  not  there  to  listen  to  the  word  as  it  is  preached  in  the  church  militant. 
They  have  had  their  membership  transferred  to  the  church  triumphant.  But  no  place 
on  earth,  notwithstanding  the  changes,  brings  us  so  near  to  heaven  as  a  visit  to  these 
old  familiar  places.  We  wonder  we  did  not  better  appreciate  the  holy  influences  of 
those  early  days  when  we  were  mingling  with  them  and  they  made  part  of  our  lives. 
But  they  gave  us  strength  of  heart  later,  and  have  enabled  us  to  carry  one  spray  of 
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■^rgT".     a   .    palm  branch  and  stem  of 
'  passion  flower  —  symbols 

of  the  victories  and  the 
gloriesof  suffering  —  with 
a  steadier  and  more  trust- 
ful hand. 

Susan  '\'v.\\.\.  I'ickky. 
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THE  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COL'NTV 
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IJerkshire  is  a  district  of  mountains  and  tumbled  hills.  The 
only  spot  where  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  repose  in  quiet  is  the  wide 
valley  basin  where  the  country  city  of  Pittsfield  stands.    Even  here 


ritistield,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  has  to  a  considerable  degree 
possessed  itself  of  these  blessings,  and  in  addition  has  a  rare  ac- 
cessibility and  surroundings  within  easy  driving  distance,  as  high 
and  wild  and  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  one  could  desire.  It  is 
the  focusing  place  of  several  railroads,  and  is  therefore  an  easy 
place  to  get  out  of,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  to  get  into. 

The  central  village  is  located  on  a  mildly  elevated  plateau  where 
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tlie  high,  blue  waves  of  the  encircling  hills  are  in  clear  view  on  every  side, 
and  no  matter  what  outgoing  road  one  takes,  it  soon  brings  one  into  a  region 
which  has  the  reported  Berkshire  character.  Though  to  the  eye  I'ittsfield  is 
in  the  lowlands,  yet  in  fact  it  is  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a 
height  which  takes  one  to  the  mountain  tops  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  where, 
at  that  height,  coolness,  pure  air  and  breezes  are  supposed  to  reign  universal. 


its  Streets  radiate  from  a  little  elm-arched  park.  A  determined  looking 
bronze  soldier  stands  guard  here  on  a  high  granite  pedestal.    He  has  a  sword 
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at  his  side  and  carries  a  flag,  and  he  seems  particularly  interested  in  railroading,  for 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  is  invariably  looking  down  toward  the  depot.  In  the  midst 
of  the  elm  bower  a  fountain  plays,  and  various  settees  are  distributed  along  the  borders 
of  the  gravel  paths.  There  are  almost  always  loiterers  here.  In  the  morning  you  see 
them  reading  the  Spiingjicid  Repiihliian,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  suppose, 
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at  least  the  elderly  men  wliom  I  have  seen  in  earnest  discussion  there,  are 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  suit  themselves. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square  stands  the  massive  granite  Atheneum  and 
the  big  marble  court  house,  which  is  nearly  hidden  in  summer  by  the  grovu 
of  elms  before  it.  To  the  west  the  most  prominent  building  is  that  of  tlu' 
widely  known  Uerkshire  Life  Insurance  Company.  On  the  north  side  ari- 
tlie  granite  I'  irst  Congregational  church,  the  brownstone  Episcopal  church, 
and  sandwiched  between  these  the  city  hall,  which  has  every  appearance  ol 
being  an  old-timer.  St.  Stephen's,  of  all  the  group,  is  the  building  that  lingers 
longest  in  the  mind,  tliough  at  first  sight  it  seems,  with  its  short,  heavy  tower, 
almost  clumsy  in  its  massiveness.  I  cannot  say  just  where  its  charm  lies, 
but  it  nevertlieless  was  to  my  mind  a  very  satisfying  and  delightful  structure. 

On  the  remaining  side  the  park  looks  down  the  broad  thoroughfare  of 
East  street.  This  street  has  a  noble  double  file  of  old  elms  on  either  side  and 
many  comfortable  and  handsome  homes  repose  behind  the  masses  of  foliage. 


It  is  not  the  jmrpose  of 
this  article  to  catalogue 
or  describe  in  detail  the 
line  residences  and  public 
buildings  of  the  place,  for 
that  to  most  would  be 
tiresome.  The  iiictures 
are  so  profuse  as  to  them- 
selves tell  the  story  with 
some  comi)leteness,  and 
these  written  impression.' 
are  simply  supplemen- 
tary. The  city  is  well  sup 
plied  with  trees,  and  on 
the  residence  streets  tin 
dwellings  are  so  screenec' 
from  view  as  to  make  pic- 
turing them  in  summer 
well-nigh  hopeless.  For 
this  reason  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  most  of  the 
pictures  about  town  when 
the  leaves  were  olf. 

Fittsfield's  chief  busi 
ness  street  runs  north,  the 
business  blocks  beginning 
near  the  park.  It  is  lined 
solidly  by  substantial 
brick  blocks  for  a  halt- 
mile  or  more  and  in  a 
scattering  way  still  far- 
ther. This  is  the  great 
trading  center  for  all  the 
southern  half  oE  the 
county,  and  the  produce, 
the  vehicles  and  the  char- 
acters which  appear  on 
the  street  are  varied  and 
interesting.  The  stranger 
will,  perhaps,  regard  the 
broad-brimmed  Shakers, 
who  come  from  West 
Pittsfield  and  Mount  Leb- 
anon, with  as  much  curi- 
osity as  any.  In  the 
winter  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
town  that  I  met  the  day  I 
was  there  was  a  tall  farmer 
who  had  come  down  from 
some  mountain  on  the 
front  bob  of  a  sled.  While 
he  watered  his  horse  al 
the  stone  trough  east  of 
the  park  he  told  me  he  had 
got  in  all  over  in  the  snow. 
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Before  one  of  the  Main 
street  stores  the  sojourner 
in  town  remarks  with  aston- 
ishment some  gigantic  toot- 
prints  wliich  start  from  the 
horse  block  at  the  curbing 
and  go  straight  for  the  en- 
trance. It  is  a  question 
whether  these  are  the  foot- 
prints of  the  proprietor  oi 
of  a  customer.  The  ownei 
must  be  worth  seeing  if  lu- 
is  at  all  proportionate  to  his 
number  twenty-seven  boots 
but  the  possibility  of  hi>- 
proving  unamiable  prt - 
vented  my  following  him. 

On  the  way  up  the  street 
one  is  impressed  by  the 
lofty  and  symmetrical  spire 


3f  the  big  Catholic  church  and  by  the 
ong  white  row  of  buildings  behind  its 
Dark  of  trees  that  in  former  years 
.vas  the  Maplewood  Institute  and  is 
low  a  favorite  summer  hotel.  Back 
)f  this  is  a  square,  high  building  con- 
aected  with  the  hotel  by  a  bridge  at 
:he  second  story.  It  looks  very  like 
I  church  and  suggests  the  idea  that 
he  hotel  people  must  be  unconimonlj 
"eligious  to  have  a  church  all  their 
jwn  in  such  close  connection. 

In  following  the  side  street  back 
Dne  comes  quite  une.xpectedly  on  a 
jood-sized  park  just  south  of  the 
railroad.  Halt  of  it  is  a  grove  of 
young  shade  trees  and  the  other  hall 
is  a  clear,  grassy  expanse  where  the 
tioys  play  ball.  The  street  adjoining 
continues  to  East  street.  On  the  lat- 
ter are  two  dwellings  that  1  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  more  marked 
mention.    First  there  is  the  large  and 

beautiful  old-fashioned  house  where   •'■^i-' 

the  preacher  and  writer,  Kev.  William 

Wilberforce  .Newton,  makes  his  home.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  example  of 
ts  type  of  gambrel  roofed  simplicity  and  comniodiousness.  The  second  dwelling  is 
■  Kim  Knoll,"  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Flunkett.  Aside  from  its  attractive  situation  this 
s  notable  as  having  been  the  summer  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow  for  several  seasons. 
It  was  here  he  wrote  that  favorite  poem,  "  'I'he  old  clock  on  the  stairs."  Not  far  beyond 
where  you  turn  the  corner  and  go  down  a  little  hill  is  the  modest  home  of  Senator 
Dawes.  If  you  continue,  the  street  becomes  a  country  road  and  wanders  out  into  a 
fine  farming  district  where  some  of  the  mansions  are  so  large  and  handsome  that  they 
would  add  distinction  to  any  street  in  the  city.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the 
jently  rolling  outskirts  of  the  place.  Of  these  great  farms  one  of  the  most  noted  is 
some  two  miles  east  of  the  center.  A  finely  proportioned  stone  arch  guards  the 
entrance  and  emblazons  the  name  of  "the  Allen  I'arm."    The  road  leads  through  it 


up  a  gentle  rise  to  a  racing  track  aiiJ 
what  seemed  to  me  the  largest  barns 
I  had  ever  seen. 

West  of  Pittsfield,  on  the  high 
ground  near  Lake  Onota,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake,  are  the  great  V alen- 
tine  and  Walker  farms.  To  get  to 
these  you  leave  the  village  and  follow 
West  street  up  the  hill  under  its  fine 
arch  of  old  elms  and  maples  and  past 
a  number  of  thrifty  intervening  farm- 
houses, till  you  come  to  some  highly 
cultivated  fields  fenced  in  along  the 
road  by  a  massive  and  new  stone 
wall.  Over  the  fence  are  some  sub- 
stantial buildings  and  slick  inclos- 
ures  where,  the  day  I  passed,  a  family 
of  pigs  were  industriously  digging 
up  the  earth  with  their  noses,  and 
a  flock  of  guinea  fowls  was  picking 
about  in  a  grassplot.  On  the  rise 
beyond  was  a  most  charming  and 
picturesque  modern  farmhouse,  and 
far   back,  across  the  fields  on  the 
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edge  of  a  pine  wood,  stood  the  summer  mansion  of  the  \'alentines,  over- 
looking the  lake. 

On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  similar  place  owned  by  Wirt  D.  Walker 
of  Chicago,  so  like  the  other  in  attractiveness  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose 
between  the  two.  From  the  south  end  of  Lake  Onota  I  had  one  of  the  most 
charming  views  of  Greylock  that  I  met  with  in  the  county.  Another  fine 
view  of  this  mountain  is  from  a  turn  in  the  road  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
city  where,  from  a  terrace,  you  overlook  a  long  reach  of  lowland  which  seems 
to  extend  in  a  wildly  undulating  expanse  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain. 

The  day  I  was  at  this  spot  I  drove  westerly  through  some  mill  villages  in 
the  glens  to  the  Shaker  settlement  in  West  Pittsfield.  I  made  pictures  of  the 
various  houses  and  big  buildings  belonging  to  the  community  amid  the  fertile, 
well-cultivated  fields  about,  and,  as  it  was  nearly  Sunset,  tried  to  get  kept  over 
night.    Company  prevented  a  granting  of  my  request,  and  after  visiting  a 
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access  than  that  up  at  I'ontoosuc  lake.  The  electric  cars  take  you  straight  there.  A 
pleasant  road  follows  the  winding  eastern  shore  line  of  the  lake  up  to  Lanesljoro,  its 
full  lengtii.  Another  road  turns  westward  at  the  lower  end,  but  I  don't  know  where  that 
goes  to.  I  followed  it  in  the  expectation  it  would  take  me  along  the  west  shore.  Instead, 
it  went  up  into  the  hills  and  when  1  lost  sight  of  the  lake  and  began  to  get  into  the  mud 
I  thought  it  time  to  turn  back.  IJy  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  boat  houses,  wharves,  sum- 
mer cottages,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  sheet  of  water  a  wiiite  steamer  was  mooi  ed. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  pond  its  borders  become  swampy  and,  alongshore,  like  levia- 
thans of  the  deep,  are  many  great  stumps  with  huge,  sprawling  arms,  barely  afloat.  They 
looked  so  much  like  devilfish  I  could  almost  imagine  they  were  alive.    The  two  lakes 


room  where  penwipers,  match  scratchers,  emery  bags,  pin  cushions,  baskets,  etc.,  were 
kept  for  sale,  I  made  a  purchase  and  wended  my  way  toward  I'ittsfield.  When  I  entered 
the  city  I  accosted  a  young  man  near  the  park  and  asked  him  to  direct  me  to  a  good  hotel. 
He  said  the  Burbank  and  the  American  House  were  both  good,  "but,"  said  he,  glanciiig 
at  my  machine,  "the  American  is  the  one  you  want  —  there  are  some  other  surveyors  up 
there."  He  seemed  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do  and  I  took  his  advice.  That  night  1  slept 
in  a  room  whose  windows  seemed  to  be  just  over  the  railroad  track;  for  every  now  and 
then  1  was  roused  by  a  train  that  came  crashing  in  with  a  sound  which,  to  my  unfamiliar 
ears,  seemed  like  an  impending  doom  that  was  going  to  raze  the  town. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  prettier  pleasure  ground,  and  certainly  there  is  none  easier  of 
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week  or  so.  They  were  almost  indignant  that  1  should  suggest  such  a  thing  and  said 
it  would  be  lucky  if  it  was  finislied  by  the  time  snow  flew.  But  what  they  could  occupy 
themselves  with  that  length  of  time  was  a  mystery  to  me,  for  it  seemed  nearly  finished 
then.  However,  1  reflected  that  this  bit  of  a  building  was  to  cost  §27,000,  and  tha' 
was  so  much  beyond  my  comprehension  I  saw  good  reason  why  the  other  should  be 
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Pontoosuc  and  Onota,  with  tlie  woods  and  fields  bordering  them,  and  the 
fine  hill  and  mountain  ranges  rising  not  far  back,  are,  1  fancy,  among  the 
most  charming  to  be  found  in  New  England. 

On  the  way  back  to  I'ittsfield  one  can  conveniently  stop  at  the  cemetery. 
It  has  a  very  fine  stone-arched  entrance.  To  get  to  the  burial  section  you 
have  to  follow  a  winding  road  along  a  stream,  across  bits  of 
meadow,  over  hills  and  through  strips  of  well-grown  woodland. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  finer  in  its  way  in  the  state  than 
this  half  of  the  cemetery.  In  a  park-like  meadow,  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  where  the  stones  begin  to  appear,  are  some 
miniature  ponds  where  a  family  of  ducks  have  a  floating 
house,  and  enliven  the  scene  by  tlieir  excursions  on  the 
water  and  alongshore.    I  made  a  tour  among  the  stones 
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also.  Nevertheless,  1  thought,  as  I  walked  back  along  the  winding  road 
to  the  entrance,  that  liowever  rich  and  awe  inspiring  the  finished  mausoleum 
proved  it  never  could  be  as  fine  as  nature  in  these  woods  and  meadows. 

Here  I  write  "The  End."  These  are  but  rambling  notes  and  impres- 
sions, and  just  where  they  come  to  a  close  is  no  great  matter. 

Cl.IKTON'  JOHN'SOX. 
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on  the  hilltops  until  1  came  to  a  new  tomb  in  process  of  construction. 
It  was  a  many-sided  marlde  building  with  an  unpainted  shed  against 
its  side  and  many  cliips  and  a  few  old  barrels  about.  Some  workmen 
were  putting  gold  leaf  on  a  slab  of  mosaic  at  one  side  and  were  having 
a  hard  time  of  it,  for  a  l)risk  breeze  blew  that  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  catch  and  scatter  the  glittering  tinsel.  Inside,  several  more  men 
were  at  work  polishing  and  dabbing  in  ways  that  were  quite  beyond 
my  understanding.    1  asked  would  they  have  the  place  finished  in  a 
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lieiksliire  county  is  full  of  interest  to  students  of  nature.  Its  geological 
structure  has  for  many  years  drawn  the  attention  of  eminent  men  of  science. 
Its  flora  is  rich  and  varied.  1 1  produces  many  plants  whose  fiowers  attract  the 
eye  of  the  summer  tourist  by  their  beauty,  and  many,  rarer  and  more  modest, 
which  are  sought  in  hidden  corners  by  the  botanist,    lis  valleys  are  alive  with 
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the  birds  common  to  New  Kngland  and  New  York,  and  its  higher  hills  are 
visited  by  strange  birds  from  more  northern  districts. 

The  quiet  beauty  of  Berkshire  scenery  is  of  itself  enough  to  draw  people  out 
of  doors.  Nothing  is  so  uninteresting  as  a  person  who  is  hardly  to  be  interested. 
The  faculty  of  taking  a  lively  interest  in  one's  natural  surroundings  can  easily 
be  cultivated  in  this  county. 

It  is  easy  here  to  imitate  White  and  Kingsley,  who  studied  the  wood  they 
burned  on  the  hearth,  the  stones  they  trod  on,  the  brook,  that  wet  their  feet. 
The  fact  that  these  men  and  others  of  like  character  have  derived  such  enjoy- 
ment from  a  somewhat  untechnical  observation  of  nature  makes  it  probable  that 
it  wore  wise  for  many  of  us  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 


E  BJCRKSIIIRJ!: 

More  per-ions  are  doing  that  to-day  than  ever  before.  Never  has  it  been  so  widely 
acknowledged  that  every  stiuare  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  affords  opportunity  for 
thought  and  discovery.  Never  has  the  importance  of  training  the  young  to  habil.s  of 
close  attention  been  so  strongly  felt. 

iVlediods  of  teaching  are  passing  through  a  change  which  is  revolutionary.  Facts 
regarding  nature  are  not  now  conned  from  a  book  and  recited.    I'upils  are  made  to 
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handle  the  things  they  study.  Instead  of  reading  about  minerals,  they  break  them, 
weigh  them,  heat  them,  and  test  them  with  strong  acids. 

The  union  of  those  who  are  working  in  similar  lines  increases  their  interest. 

If  you  have  found  a  new  flower,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  appreciative  friend  to 
rejoice  with  you. 

It  was  a  favorite  dream  of  Louis  Agassiz  to  see  small  societies  established  in  every 
town  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  district  in  which  they  live,  for  a  radius  of  five 
or  ten  miles.    He  felt  that  such  a  combination  of  students  would  render  possible  the 
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purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  whicli  indi- 
viduals could  hardly  afford  to  buy.  He  hoped 
that  libraries  might  be  started,  cabinets  built, 
local  museums  founded. 

With  the  desire  to  realize  in  some  measure 
these  ideas  of  Agassiz,  a  little  society  was  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  the  Lenox  high  school 
in  1S75.  It  was  called  the  Lenox  High  School 
Scientific  Society.  Its  members  made  many 
delightful  excursions  in  search  of  plants  and 
minerals,  and  while  most  of  their  findings  were 
very  common  things  to  educated  eyes,  they  were 
new  to  those  that  found  them,  and  quite  as  in- 
structive as  if  they  had  been  rarer.  Now  and 
then,  too,  something  really  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  discovered,  as  where  the  fruit  of  the  trailing 
arbutus  was  plucked  on  the  rocks  of  the  Pinna- 
cle''—  and  when  a  vein  full  of  quartz  crystals 
was  brought  to  light. 

The  success  of  this  society  attracted  the 
notice  of  other  schools  in  Berkshire,  and  similar 
organizations  were  started  with  equally  good 
results.    These  joined  the  Lenox  society,  and 
the  name,  "  Agassiz  Association,"  was  adopted. 
The  collection  of  specimens  taken  from  distant 
points,  and  the  comparison  of  observations 
made  by  many  observers  helped  to  broaden  and 
correct  views  and  theories  based  on  merely  local 
study.     In  order  to  in- 
crease and  extend  an  in- 
terest in  nature-studies,  a       ,  ■  •   •  . 
sketch  of  the  societies' 
work   was  published  in 
1880,  and  a  general  invita- 
tion extended  to  all  who 
might  be  interested,  to 
form  local  clubsand  unite 
with  the  "Agassiz  Asso- 
ciation."  The  responses 
to  this    invitation  were 
far  more  numerous  than 
had    been  anticipated. 
Branches,  or  '"chapters," 
were  formed  in  nearly  all 
the  states  of  the  L'nion, 
and  some  in  foreign  lands. 
Since    1880   more  than 
fifteen  hundred  of  these 
local  societies  have  been 
started.    Some  of  those 
firbt  organized   are  still 
active.    'I'he  greater  part, 
however,  have  maintained 
-an  organized  existence, 
averaging     about  four 
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years,  during  which  time  they  have  devoted  themselves  either  to 
a  more  or  less  systematic  study  of  their  own  districts,  or  have  fol- 
lowed one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  study,  which  it  was  found 
expedient  to  provide  for  those  who  had  no  experienced  leader 
among  their  own  number. 

Most  of  the  societies,  therefore,  seem  to  have  regarded  their 
connection  with  the  Agassiz  Association  much  in  the  light  of  a 
four-years'  course  of  observation  and  study,  during  which  prepa- 
ration could  be  made  for  entering  upon  a  more  strictly  scientific 
course  in  a  college  or  university.    The  greater  benefit  has  come 
to  those  clubs  which  have  caught  more  clearly  the  true  purpose  of 
the  association,  viz. :  to  establisli  local  societies,  which  may  become 
permanent  and  continue  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  their  environ- 
ment.   Owing  to  the  juvenile  character  of  the  magazine  in  which 
the  first  invitation  was  issued,  and  in  which  for  six  years  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association  were  published,  tlie  greater  part  of  its 
membership  for  the  first  few  years  were 
children,  and  the  methods  of  study 
'•'■.*.':*■  ;■<•".  ■'■         ■       pursued  were  often  desultory.  Owing 
)        also  to  the  vast  circulation  of  the  popu- 
1        lar  magazine  which  was  the  first  "offi- 
cial organ"   of  the    association,  an 
extremely  large  number  of  members 
was  enrolled  —  amounting  to  a  total  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand.    This  was 
unwieldy,   and,  moreover,  foreign  to 
the  original  purpose  of  the  association. 

Another  medium  of  communication 
was  sought  in  a  journal  called  the 
"^w/jfj  Owj,"  in  honor  of  the  national 
emblem  of  Agassiz's  native  land,  and 
this  paper,  conducted  wholly  in  the 
interests  of  the  association,  and  edited 
by  its  president,  soon  gave  a  new  tone 
to  the  society,  and  stimulated  real  work 
among  such  of  its  members  as  were 
truly  interested  and  earnest. 

Quite  an  army  of  boys  and  girls  who 
had  joined  the  association  just  "for 
fun,"  now  left  it,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  young 
men  and  women  and  of  adults  united 
with  it,  and  the   societyi  grew  'and 
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()i)(M)f  the  cliicf  reasons  foi  securing  Ihc  incorporation  of  tlic  A^assiz  Association, 
was  I  he  necessity  of  ohlainin^  a  ])('rrnanent  fund,  t  lie  income  from  wliii  li  mi(>lit  he  ap])lic(l 
to  meelinp;  the  current  expenses  of  the  society,  enna^iiij;  teacliers  to  comhu  t  its  courses 
of  study,  puljllshiiiR  a  suitable  ofllciai  paper,  aiding  needy  sludeiils,  etc. 

Within  a  weel<  after  tlie  organization  of  tlic  A.  A.,  the  (irst  donation  of  live  thousand 
(h)llars  was  received.    It  came  fiom  Mr.  11.  V..  Deats  of  I'  lcminnton,  N.  J.,  a  young  man 


prospered  until  in  iSNQthe  publisher  of  the  Swiss  Ov^.r-r  was  forced  to  suspend 
its  publication.  This  sudden  cutting  of  the  main  cord  which  united  the  scat- 
tered chapters  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  "  A.  A.;  "  a  blow  from  which  it  has 
now  (1893)  but  just  recovered.  Room  was  soon  found  for  a  department  in 
Poptilar  Sa'i'/Hi-  A'ews,  published  in  Boston,  and  this  department,  called  "  The 
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Out  Door  World,"  has  for  several  years  contained  a 
monthly  summary  of  the  societies'  work  and  progress.  If 
the  A.  A.  were  able  to  publish  a  journal  of  its  own,  it 
would  be  much  to  its  advantage. 

The  Agassiz  Association  was  incorporated  with  the 
following  incorporators:  Harlan  \\.  Ballard,  W.  R. 
Plunkett,  Ildward  T.  Slocum,  George  H.  Tucker,  J.  F.  A. 
Adams,  Henry  W.  Bishop,  Zenas  Crane,  James  M.  Barker, 
H.  E.  Dents,  Alpheus  Hyatt. 


elation  in  their  gifts  and  in 
their  beciuests,  when  they 
realize  the  widely  beneficial 
character  of  its  work. 

A   CENTKAL  MUSEUM 

This  year,  1893,  the  Agas- 
si?, Association  makes  an 
exhibit  at  the  Coluiribian  Ex- 
position. This  exhibit  con- 
sists of  the  literature  of  the 
society.  Specimens  collected 
by  various  chapters,  photo- 
graphs, illustrations  of  chap- 
ter work,  courses  of  study 
with  prepared  collections  of 
minerals,  and  a  quantity  of 
material  fully  illustrating  the 
methods  of  work  pursued  by 
the  association. 

The  Berkshire  Athenevmi, 
the  leading  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution  of  the  county, 
has  made   arrangements  to 


who  had  for  several  years  been  a  member  of 
the  association,  and  who  was  desirous  of  testi- 
fying in  this  manner  to  the  benefits  he  had 
secured  from  the  society,  and  of  helping  it  ex- 
tend those  benefits  to  others.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  this  endowment  fund  be  increased  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  this  end  the 
society  confidently  appeals  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  helping  young  men  and  women 
educate  themselves. 

The  Agassiz  Association  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  University  lixtension.  It  is  believed 
lhat  every  chapter  and  member  of  the  associa- 
tion will  contribute  to  this  lund  according  to  his 
ability  ;  and  that  generous-minded-  men  and 
women  will  be  induced  to  remember  the  asso 
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to  draw  out  this  leviathan 
with  a  hook.  Tliey  snap- 
ped like  pipestenis  in  his 
horny  mouth,  which  fairly 
bristled  with  broken 
hnoks,  the  trophies  of 
his  numerous  encounters. 
Sometimes  he  could  be 
seen  basking  in  the  sun  in 
the  shallow  water  near  tlu- 
bank,  or,  on  a  moonlil 
evening,  lashinu  the  wat(  r 
of  the  pond,  and  turnin;^ 
somersaults,  or,  stretching 
out  full  length,  chasing  11 
venturesome  and  belated 
muskrat  that  was  making 
for  the  other  shore.  This 
made  him  look  like  a  sea- 
serpent  five  rods  long,  with 


receive  this  exhibit  entire  at  the  close 
of  the  fair,  and  to  preserve  it  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  Agassiz  Association 
Museum.  The  president  of  the  A.  A. 
is  the  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
.-\theneum, which  will  consequently 
become  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  society.  This  museum  will  in 
lime  doubtless  contain  a  collection 
fully  representing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Berkshire,  as  well  as 
interesting  specimens  contributed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


le  liriggs  boys,  who  went  in 
1-feeling  created  against  him 
Kniglu  and  myself,  both  of 


a  muskrat 
head  at  the 
forward  end 
of  him.  As 
this  old  eel 
was  getting 

domineering  •<'<•  «'-i  n 

in  his  en- 
croachments, ancl  had  chased  Sam  I'omeroy  and  one  of 
swimming  one  evening,  half  way  home,  there  was  an 
tliat  led  to  concerted  measures  for  his  desliuction.  Jim 
us  then  mere  striplings,  thought  we  could  cover  ourselves  all  over  with  glory  if  we 
could  drag  him  out.  So  he  slept  with  me  one  night  and  we  concocted  schemes  that 
we  thought  ought  to  secure  him  a  dozen  times  over  before  evening.  We  finally  decided 
we  would  build  a  raft  and  sally  out  after  him,  meeting  him  in  his  own  element.  Our 
raft  was  made  of  logs  with  boards  loosely  laid  on.  We  left  the  ignoble,  gaping  crowd 
of  other  boys,  and  boldly  pushed  from  the  shore. 

We  were  armed  with  a  strong  pole,  to  which  we  had  tied  two  long,  tough  whiplashes 
made  of  woodchuck  skin,  at  the  end  of  which  we  had  attached  a  weighted  slip  noose 
of  brass  wire.  This  we  planned  to  pass  over  his  head  and  by  a  sudden  impulse  throttle 
him.  The  sun  was  shining  in  his  circuit  overhead,  and  the  pond  was  still,  transparent, 
and  glassy  as  a  mirror.  We  could  see  an  occasional  sucker  rubbing  his  swollen  gums 
on  something  succulent  on  the  bottom;  but  what  cared  we  for  suckers  then?  We 
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He  lived  in  a  pond  not  many  miles  from  Pittsfield.  He  had  had  it  all  his 
own  way  there  for  many  years,  h  isliermen  from  far  and  near  had  tried  to 
capture  him.    Some  had  got  their  hooks  into  his  mouth,  but  it  was  impossible 
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It  was  a  fearful  inonicnt  I  I  glain  ed 
at  my  coniiianion.  lie  was  as  pale  as 
aslit's.  Should  I  give  the  desperalc 
jcik  f  1  looked  at  the  laiulscape,  al  the 
distant  shore,  thought  of  home  arid 
longed  to  he  tliere.  These  things  passed 
tlirough  my  mind  willi  the  sjieed  of  liglit- 
ning,  like  swift-winged  messengers  of 
doom.  I  felt  that  I  should  unmask  a 
volcano  by  a  jerk.  I  gave  a  vigorous 
pull.  In  a  second  all  was  chaos,  the 
water  boiled  like  a  pot,  and  the  ciuick 
surges  leaped  along  the  shore.  The  et  I 
coiled  and  doubled,  he  lashed  the  deeji, 
he  leaped  half  his  length  out  of  the 
water.  I  could  see  the  glittering  noose 
with  its  deadly  embrace  about  his  waist. 
Jim  and  I  climgtothe  pole  with  desperate 
strength.  The  tough  wood  bent,  and  the 
line  of  whiplash  hummed  like  a  trolling 
line  that  strikes  a  log.  At  length  the  eel 
made  directly  for  the  raft  and  was  upon 
us  with  open  mouth  and  writhing  like  a 
serpent.  I  clung  to  the  pole  with  one 
hand  while  1  pounded  him  with  a  paddle 
with  the  other,  my  companion  joining  in 
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moved  warily  from  place  to  place,  and  thrice  I  laid  down  the  paddle  and  took 
up  the  pole  with  the  fatal  noose  attached,  thinking  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 

At  last  we  really  saw  him.  lie  was  busily  swallowing  his  morning  meal. 
I  tell  you  'twas  a  splendid  but  a  fearful  sight.  He  was  a  monster !  The  bub- 
bles came  up  from  his  fanning  gills  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  he 
lay  with  his  silvery  sides  and  his  tail  gently  undulating  and  playing  in  the 
shadowed  and  uncertain  depth,  apparently  caring  nothing  for  our  doings  over- 
head, and  looking,  to  my  magnified  vision,  about  as  long  as  a  rod  of  rubber 
hose  does  to  a  drunken  fireman.  With  a  firm  hand  I  lowered  the  glittering 
noose  and  passed  it  lightly  over  his  head,  just  brushing  his  fins  and  sliding  it 
gently  along  a  little  farther. 


the  melee.  In  the  struggle  the  raft  was  rent  asunder  and  went  to  pieces,  and  we  were 
both  instantly  in  the  water.  I  clung  to  the  pole,  perhaps  itiore  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  than  in  the  interests  of  fishing,  and  with  my  free  hand  clutched  a 
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a.s  a  tilting  testimony  to 
our  courage,  they  be- 
stowed upon  my  compan- 
ion and  myself  a  medal. 
It  was  a  ten-cent  piece 
willi  a  hole  and  a  string  in 
it  to  wear  about  the  neck  as 
a  rich  memorial.  I  have 
mine  yet.  It  won't  pass, 
because  it's  punched. 
A.  K.  liartlett, 
in  "  The  Comic  Anglcri' 


JilirOKE  THE  KAIN 


I  he  silver  poplar's  pearl  and 
emerald  sheen 
(ilininiers  incessant,  shadow- 
iny  the  eaves ; 
The  willow's  wide,  fair  foun- 
tain fall  of  yreen 
VVhIspeis  like  rain;  a  pulse 

of  ifladness  heaves 
■J  lie  world  of  waving  leaves. 

Flori'}lte  Perry. 
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fragment  of  the  raft.  I  expected  momentarily  that  every  leg  I  had  would  be 
bitten  oft  close  up,  but  just  at  this  juncture  a  man  appeared  witii  a  lioat  and 
rescued  us.  I  stuck  to  the  pole  with  the  tenacity  of  a  snapping  turtle  to  the 
leg  of  a  young  gosling,  and  the  man  pulled  stoutly  toward  shore,  I  tugging 
with  the  writhing  monster  behind,  leaving  a  wake  like  tliat  made  by  a 
screw  propeller. 

On  landing,  the  three  of  us  joined  in  drawing  him  up  on  the  bank.  He 
knocked  me  over  with  his  tail,  but  we  finally  succeeded  in  killing  him.  I  do 
not  say  how  long  he  was — don't  ask  me.  He  was  skinned  and  cut  up  in 
sections  and  distributed  through  the  village,  and  peace  reigned  once  more 
throughout  her  borders,  for  the  dreaded  terror  of  the  waters  was  vanquished. 

The  selectmen  held  a  meeting  and  decreed  a  vote  of  tlianks  and  furtlier, 
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Advk  f,  fok  Till':  Fish F.u MAN.— In  fishing  you  should  never  he  in  a  hurry.  Note  the 
following  instance  of  patience  exhibited  even  in  a  small  boy.  He  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  a  neighbor's  to  get  some  sour  milk.  When  told  that  they  had  none  he 
sweetly  said,  "Well  I  guess  I'll  sit  down  and  wait  till  it  sours."  That  boy  would,  with 
proper  training  and  diet,  make  an  excellent  fisherman.  Fish  as  a  general  thing  are  shy 
on  first  acquaintance.  They  will  not  meet  you  at  the  landing;  they  will  not  come  to 
you,  but  you  must  go  to  them.  And  when  you  go,  go  slowly  ;  you  must  wait  their  moods, 
study  their  habits.  Have  patience  like  the  little  boy,  and  while  you  are  waiting  remem- 
ber the  fish  are  growing. 

A.  E.  Bartlett,  in  "  T/u  Comii  Angler.'' 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  instiliitions  of  Berkshire  for  many  years  was  Maplewood 
Institute,  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies.  It  was  so  well  known  and  so 
popular  all  over  the  country,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  its  time  as  to  give  a  deserved 
celebrity  to  Pitlsfield,  and  materially  add  to  her  reputation  as  an  educational  center.  This 
institution  and  the  Berkshire  Medical  college,  which  ranked  among  the  first  of  its  class; 
the  half-dozen  famous  schools  for  young  men  and  young  women  which  contemporaneously 


l.y  N..S.  Dodge 
as  a  boaril 
iiig  school  for 
girls.  During 
this  brief  re- 
gime, which  in 
all  covered  but 
a  few  years,  the 
middle  build- 
ing of  the  three 
was  burned 
to  the  ground 
and  the  school 
was  given  up 
altogether. 

In  1 84 1  be- 
gan the  real  ex- 
istence of  the 
Young  Ladies' 
Institute.  In 
November  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tyler 
commence  d 
their  school 
with  only  eight 
pupils,  but 
such  was  the 
reputation  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  quality  of 
the  school  he 
established, 
that  in  less 
than  four  years 
it  had  increas- 
ed    to  more 

than  one  hundred  boarding  pupils,  overflowing  the  buildings  and  coloniz- 
ing in  the  neighboring  houses.  The  day  school  had  experienced  an  even 
more  phenomenal  growth,  for  no  less  than  sixty  girls  from  the  town  itself  had 
availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  The  school  was  known  as  the  I^itls- 
field  Young  Ladies'  Institute.  Themonthsof  May  and  October  were  theonly 
vacations,  the  anniversaries  occurring  the  last  of  September,  and  the  school 
year  beginning  in  November;  nor  were  holidays  allowed  to  interfere  with 
study  and  discipline,  with  a  single  exception  ;  although  nothing  was  known  of 
Christmas,  the  Fourth  of  July  was  abundantly  and  suitably  celebrated  ! 

The  cost  of  an  education  at  this,  one  of  the  best  and  most  fashionable 
schools  of  its  time,  reads  somewhat  curiously  to-day.  In  1844,  5170  a  year 
covered  the  expenses  of  the  boarding  pupils,  unless  they  chose  to  pursue 
music  at  ^lo  per  quarter,  the  classics  at;53  each,  or  French  at  ^5.  And  the 
day  scholars  might  get  the  basis  of  their  education  for  $12  or  $28  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages!  It  must  be  concluded  that  even  then  these  were 
hardly  adequate  prices,  or  that  fashion  changed  all  that,  for  when  Mr.  Tyler 
left  the  school  ten  years  later,  these  figures  had  more  than  doubled,  and  ex- 
penses were  otherwise  greatly  increased,  though  still  coming  so  far  below  the 
modern  idea,  as  to  seem  absurdly  small.    In  i<S47  the  tide  of  prosperity  was 
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or  successively  dwelt  within  her  borders,  long  gave  a  widespread 
and  enviable  reputation  to  this  Berkshire  town,  and  in  large  meas- 
ure determined  her  well-known  character  as  an  intellectual  center. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  entire 
change  into  a  busy  commercial  community,  and  the  consequent 
revolution  in  her  social  atmosphere,  is  connected  with  the  deca- 
dence of  these  institutions  of  learning. 

In  1841  Kev.  William  Hart  Tyler,  a  brother  of  the  famous  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Amherst  college,  secured  the  property  known 
in  local  parlance  as  the  case  might  be  either  as  the  Cantonment 
grounds  or  the  (".ymnasium  buildings.  Already  this  property  had 
experienced  a  varied  and  not  inconspicuous  history.  Almost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  government  established  there 
a  "  Cantomnent  "  for  military  encampment.  Three  plain  wooden 
buildings  served  as  barracks  for  the  new  soldiers,  while  the  "  Light 
Dragoons  "  encamped  on  tlie  meadow.  A  year  later  the  fortunes 
of  war  turned  this  post  into  a  military  prison,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  two  thousand  prisoners  were  crowded  within  its  limits. 
Upon  the  close  of  the  war  the  Cantonment  grounds  were  sold  at 
auction  to  Lemuel  I'omeroy,  who  replaced  the  old  wooden  barracks 
by  three  substantial  brick  buildings  built  on  the  same  unattractive 
models  as  their  predecessors,  and  Prof.  Charles  Dewey  opened 
there  a  preparatory  school  for  Williams  college.  It  was  known, 
with  some  pretense  at  foreign  ways,  as  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium. 
After  nine  years  of  successful  and  famous  existence,  various  causes 
operated  to  close  this  school,  and  the  buildings  were  then  occupied 
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such  that  iMr.  Tyler  felt  amply  justified  in  replacing  the  burnt  dormitory  witli  a  some- 
what elaborate  chapel  of  Grecian  architecture,  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  famous  temples  to  Minerva.  Its  general  style,  dignified  aspect  —  in  particular  such 
details  as  tlie  marble  rloor,  laid  in  alternate  blocks  of  the  blue  and  the  white  limestone 
of  the  county  —  testified  to  the  a.'Sthetic  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  institution. 
Four  years  later  a  fire  badly  damaged  the  old  church  in  the  town,  which  since  1794 
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had  been  the  home  of  the  First  parish,  and  Mr.  Tyler  bought  the  structure, 
moved  it  to  the  rear  of  his  new  chapel,  and  turned  it  into  a  gymnasium  of  re- 
markable amplitude  and  convenience  for  that  day.  These  four  buildings,  the 
East  building,  the  West  building,  the  Chapel  and  the  Gymnasium,  set  in  the 
midst  of  their  beautiful  grounds,  constituted  the  school  as  it  was  known  to  gener- 
ations of  fortunate  schoolgirls,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  trom  a  little  old  catalogue  of  1846,  the  de- 
scription of  the  grounds  as  they  looked  to  the  pedagogical  and  parental  eye  of  that 
date,  "  A  large  part  of  the  original  twenty  acres,"  say^i  this  enticing  catalogue  : — 
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"  Known  the  military 

grounds,— froni  tiieir  association 
witli  tlie  scenes  of  tlie  last  war,  are 
still  witliin  tlie  enclosure  of  tlie 
institute. 

"  Four  acres  are  laid  out  in  a 
circular  yarden,  sloping  from  the 
K'reen  in  front  of  the  huildint; 
towards  the  south,  snrroundetl  and 
intersected  by  spacious  gravel 
walks,  ornamented  with  shrubljery 
and  Howers,  tastefully  set  off  with 
parterres  and  arbors,  and  enlivened 
by  an  artificial  fountain.  Giounds 
at  once  so  ample,  retired  and  beauti- 
ful, present  every  inducement  for 
pliysual  exercise,  where,  without 
exposure  to  passers  by,  the  pupils 
engat'e  in  the  various  sports  which 
taste  and  health  may  require,  enjoy 
their  walks,  their  conversation, 
their  buoyant  and  (jleesome  Unyh- 
ter  and  even  their  retirement,  in  the 
o|)en  air  without  danyer  of  intru- 
sion from  abroad  or  of  Ijecominn 
themselves  an  annoyance  to  others 
'I'he  circular  walk  enclosing:  the 
garden  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
length  is  used  by  the  pupils  for 
ec|uestrlan  exercises,  while  every 
week  in  suitable  weather  they  are 
carried  abroad  a  few  miles  for 
exercise   and    relaxation,  among 
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tlie  scenes  nt  iinvelty  aiul  beauty 
whicli  aboiuid  on  every  side. 
And  for  this  jinrpose  tlie  insti- 
tute is  furnislied  witli  conven- 
ient and  elegant  carriawes  seat- 
ing from  twenty-live  to  tliirty  at 
a  time.  As  a  furtlier  means  of 
securing  liealtli,  tliere  is  attaclr- 
ed  to  tire  establisliment  a  batli- 
ing  liouse,  retired,  conunodious, 
and  fitted  up  \vitl\  every  con- 
venience for  warm  and  cold 
ablutions,  and  no  one  of  these 
advantages  is  attended  with  ad- 
ditional expense  I " 

Among  the  new  ideas 
domesticated  liere  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  of 
trustees,  decidedly  an  in- 
novation in  a  private 
scliool,  and  the  "  Examin- 
ing Committee,"  selected 
yearly  from  persons  of 
experience  and  acquire- 
ments, who  examined  the 
progress  .and  considered 


he  despised  to-day,  and  which  was  much 
more  advanced  than  that  required  by 
later  patrons  of  the  school.  'Die  text- 
books used  are  now  indeed  somewhat 
antif|uated,  but  they  were  the  best  in  their 
day,  and  the  subjects  studied  there  by 
the  schoolgirls  of  1844  bear  comparison 
not  unfavorably  witli  tliose  pursued  by 
their  grandchildren  in  the  colleges  of 
1S84.  And  it  must  lie  remembered  that 
these  girls  were  mucli  younger  tlian  the 
modern  college  student.  One  who  was 
siill  in  school  at  nineteen,  was  so  old  as 
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to  be  an  object  of  equal  interest  and 
dismay!  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  music;  as  it  was  the  intention  to 
make  this  a  musical  center,  no  pains 
nor  money  were  spared  to  that  end. 
Shortly,  other  and  more  startling 
ideas  came  to  Professor  Tyler. 
Already  he  was  using  in  his  classes 
the  written  questions  he  had  pre- 
viously used  in  his  classes  at  Amherst 
college  when  a  tutor  there,  and  it  was 
not  a  very  long  step  practically  when 
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the  needs  of  the  school,  making  a  report  of  its  condition.  This  valuable  feature  did 
much  for  the  institution  with  the  public. 

Such  was  the  famous  school  in  its  early  days,  or  rather,  such  was  its  outward  and 
visible  form.  The  "  inward  and  spiritual  grace  "  was  equally  advanced  and  remark- 
able. Professor  Tyler  was  an  extraordinary  man.  At  a  very  early  date  he  saw  the 
need  and  the  possibility  of  what  we  call  to-day  the  "higher  education"  of  women. 
'I'he  earliest  catalogues  give  us  a  curriculum  which  in  its  essential  features  is  not  to 
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in  1845  he  arranged  the  curricu- 
hnn  of  the  school  in  a  regular 
course  of  four  years  and  his  first 
class  of  eight  young  women  was 
graduated.     In  an  educational 
way  it  was  a  tremendous  stride, 
however,  almost  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  for  only  two  schools  for 
young  women  had  preceded  him 
in  such  a  daring  experiment.  In 
like  fashion  he  introduced,  at  a 
very  early  date,  •■  Calistlienics," 
developing  into  gymnastics  as 
time  and  knowledge  advanced, 
to  the  mingled  admiration  and 
horror  of  the  community.  Tlie 
earliest  catalogue  reveals  more- 
over that  if  Trench  was  inex- 
pensive, it  yet  was  correct,  for 
the  instruction  was  given  by  a 
native  Frenchman,  a  rare  privi 
lege  in  those  days.    Very  early, 
too.  appeared   scieniirtc  appa- 
ratus and  other  departures  in  the 
way  of  scientific  learning  very 
new  for  women.    "  Object  teach- 
ing." the  great  iilea  that  had  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  learners,  and  was  shortly  to  revolutionize  all  their 
ways,  was  a  favorite  idea  witli  Mr.  Tyler.    It  so  per- 
vaded all  the  work  of  the  school,  that  iiowever  crude 
its  methods,  its  main  principle,  that  of  teaching  the 
mind  to  think  for  itself,  was  so  inwrought  in  the 
mental  fiber  of  the  pupils  as  to  cause  the  actual  de- 
ficiencies of  the  education  of  that  time  to  disappear 
before  the  mental  strength  engendered.    A  distin- 
guished observer  has  said  of  lliis  remarkable  man, 
that  in  his   mind  indomitable  energy  to  execute 
and  far-reaching  sagacity  to  contrive,  were  happily 
blended.    Perhaps  no  more  noticeable  evidence  of 
this  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  in  1S53  he  called 
together  a  convention  of  distinguished  educators  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  turning  his  school  into 
an  actual  woman's  college.    The  work  of  .Mrs.  'l  yler 
was  as  much  a  feature  of  the  school  as  that  of  her 
husband  s.    Her  careful  attention  to  the  social  edu- 
cation of  the  girls  committed  to  her  charge  was  no 
less  valuable  than  the  other  side  of  tlieir  instruction. 
Morals,  manners  and  even  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
were  instilled  by  precept  and  example.    To  produce 
educated  women,  who  should  yet  be  gentlewomen, 
was  the  aim  of  this  seminary,  and  it  is  little  wondei' 
that  undcrsu;h  control  it  was  a  favorite  and  fashion- 
able schojl,  combining  in  some  ways  the  later 
pjpilirityof  Farm  ;i^to  1  an  1  V.issir,  aad  o;cupy- 
ing  a  similar  position  in  the 
educational  world,  to  either  or 
perhaps  both  of  those  institu- 
tions.   .So  wide-spread  was  its 
popularity  that  at  one  time  it 
contained  pupils  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  that  from  the 
families  best  known  in  social 
and  public  circles.    It  reached 
such  distinction  ?s  to  become 
the  subject  of    a  well-known 
caricature.    Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  sometime  resident  in 
I'iltsfield,    succumbing    to  a 
highly  influential  social  preju- 
dice originating  in  local  quar- 
ters, made  it  a  feature  of  his 
story  of  '•  Elsie  \'enner,"  under  a 
most  unfair  disguise.    The  car- 
icature was  so  cxireme,  however, 
that  it  liad  little  effect,  and  was 
probably  seldom  recognized. 

It  was  always  the  same  school 
though  time  and  circumstances 
changed  its  methods  somewhat. 
In  1854,  at  the  height  of  its  popu- 
larity, after  more  than  twelve 
years  of  real  and  wonderful  suc- 


cess,  private  reasons  induced 
Mr.  Tyler  to  .sell  the  school  to 
Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,  a  man  of 
considerable  literary  distinc- 
tion, who  carried  it  on  along  the 
same  lines  for  three  years.  The 
school  at  this  time  also  began 
to  feel  the  interest  in  aesthetics, 
developing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  its  more  solid  features 
were  to  some  extent  superseded 
by  the  new  accomplishments, 
especially  drawing  and  painting, 
which  shortly  took  on  much  im- 
portance in  its  scheme  of  study. 
Prof.  Agnew's  interest  in  and 
devotion  to  literature,  his  high- 
bred courtesy  and  air  of  distinc- 
tion created  an  intellectual  and 
SESthetic  atmosphere,  and  gave 
a  distinct  character  to  this 
school  for  the  few  years  dur- 
ing which  he  remained  there. 
Financial  reasons  somewhat 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  and  eventually  led  to 
a  change  of  ownership.  In  1857  the  school  was 
sold  to  Rev.  Cy.  Spear,  who  had  long  been  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  its  faculty.  With  him 
was  associated  Prof.  James  R.  Boyd,  but  in  i860 
Mr.  Spear  assumed  entire  control  of  the  seminary, 
which  after  this  time  remained  in  his  possession 
until  1884,  when  it  was  given  up  altogether.  Under 
Professor  Agnew,  the  name  was  changed  to  Maple- 
wood  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  usually  shortened  to 
Maplewood  Institute,  and  by  that  name  it  was 
known  for  the  greater  part  of  its  life. 

The  high  standard  and  great  popularity  of  the 
school  continued  unabated.  Perhaps  it  reached  its 
zenith  in  1864,  at  which  time  it  was  crowded  with 
pupils  —  201  in  all.  It  liad  always  had  both  a  south- 
ern and  western  contingent  and  its  patrons  still 
continued  to  be  the  most  prominent  people  of  their 
region,  while  the  large  number  of  day  scholars 
showed  the  confidence  of  the  community  which 
knew  it  best.  The  growth  of  the  town  had  reduced 
the  size  of  the  grounds  to  the  more  manageable 
dimensions  of  nine  acres,  but  the  winding  walk, 
the  grove  and  garden  of  the  flowery  early  catalogues 
remained,  and  like  the  buildings  had  added  much 
of  beauty  and  convenience.  \'acations  had  also 
greatly  increased  and  taken  to  themselves  more  at- 
tractive seasons.  March,  August  and  September 
were  all  vacation  months,  and  holidays  were  no 
—  longer  unknown.  But  with  all 
its  advantages,  its  expenses  had 
'  .  'x-i'  not  increased  correspondingly. 

;    •         Three  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
.  ■  ;  lars  a  year  is  a  price  which  would 

''  •  /  seem  something  more  than  ridic- 

ulous to  the  proprietor  of  a  fash- 
ionable school  to-day.  But  no- 
where was  an  education  at  once 
solid  and  graceful  to  be  more 
successfully  obtained  for  the 
young  lady  of  the  period,  before 
the  war,  than  at  Maplewood. 

Mr.  Spear  was  a  man  of  an 
exceptionally  alert  mind,  much 
interested  in  the  sciences,  and 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every 
new  discovery.  Exact  and 
thorough,  he  felt  that  founda- 
tions must  be  perfect  and  knowl- 
edge certain,  and  on  that  basis 
he  endeavored  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  a  general  education. 
Careful  to  a  fault,  he  spent  his 
strengtli  too  much  upon  detail 
perhaps,  but  the  versatile  and 
non-persistent  minds  of  young 
women  needed  such  constant 


checks  that  it  is  not  strange  he 
should  have  despaired  of  any 
other  metiiod.  Nevertlieless, 
wliilc  he  recognized  that  tlie  de- 
velopment of  new  methods,  and 
the  experiments  of  new  depar- 
tures, were  not  for  such  a  school 
as  his,  but  rather  tliat  he  must 
lead  his  flock  in  sure  paths,  he 
was  more  than  ready  to  pursue 
new  paths  so  soon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  their  value. 

Just  at  this  point,  when  the  per- 
manency and  conlinued  success  of 
this  great  school  seemed  assured, 
when  its  natural  course  was  to  re- 
turn to  its  earlier  paths  and  fall 
into  the  new  lines  of  the  higher 
education  just  opening  before  the 
young  women  of  the  land,  and 
perhaps  to  evolve  into  a  woman's 
college,  it  received  a  fatal  blow. 
In  the  summer  of  1864  the  school 
was  devastated  by  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  a  peculiarly 
virulent  and  fatal  type.  More 
than  fifty  cases  occurred,  thirteen 
of  which  resulted  fatally.    It  was 


proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  (he 
disease  resulted  from  local  condi- 
tions. .Sanitary  science  was  then 
almost  in  its  infancy,  and  much 
that  was  most  harmful  was  the 
result  of  ignorance,  rather  than 
neglect.  Nor  was  it  ignorance  of 
a  culpable  character,  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  little  was 
known  of  what  is  "  A,  H,  C  "  to- 
day. It  was  the  study  of  this 
very  epidemic  which,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  turned  public 
attention  to  the  causes  of  typhoid 
fever  and  its  possible  prevention. 
The  suffering  which  fell  upon  this 
scliool  was  indeed  in  some  sort  a 
vicarious  suffering  of  the  whole 
community  for  its  own  ignorance, 
and  the  dreadful  result  did  more 
than  can  now  be  measured  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  whole 
public.  The  causes  of  tlie  trouble 
were  carefully  removed,  and  there- 
after there  was  perhaps  no  safer 
school  in  the  country  in  its  sani- 
tary conditions,  but  the  institution 
only  partially  recovered  from  this 
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blow.  The  public  could  not  be 
expected  to  forget  the  past,  or  to 
run  more  risks.  The  school  crept 
back  into  life  somewhat  slowly  — 
and  at  first  its  scholars  were 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  Pitts- 
rield  itself  or  from  a  very  narrow 
circle,  whence  tlieir  health  could 
be  very  carefully  watched.  In 
iS66  it  had  returned  almost  to  its 
former  numbers  and  prosperity, 
and  pupils  were  again  drawn 
largely  from  the  West,  when  a 
second  blow  fell  with  crushing 
force.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
several  severe  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occurred,  with 
one  death  from  that  disease,  re- 
sulting in  a  rinal  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  school.  The  causes  of  this 
epidemic  were  never  discovered 
and  the  highest  medical  authori- 
ties believed  it  to  have  no  local 
cause  whatever.  Hut  tlie  public 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
this  was  not  a  repetition  of  the 
first  experience,  and  resulting 
from  the  same  causes,  and  con- 
fidence   could    not    be  revived. 
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and  suddenly  from  that  season 
of  business  depression  combined 
with  other  causes,  and  it  never 
again  regained  a  full  comple- 
ment of  pupils. 

In  1883,  failing  health  com- 
pelled Mr.  Spear  to  give  up  active 
work,  and  at  that  time  he  leased 
the  school  to  Mr.  Louis  C.  Stanton, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  one 
of  his  teachers,  but  this  experi- 
ment lasted  only  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Spear  soon  presented  the 
property  to  Oberlin  college,  which, 
after  due  consideration  of  the 
field,  and  some  futile  experiments 
on  its  own  account,  eventually 
sold  Maplewood  for  a  summer 
hotel — a  use  to  which  the  build- 
ings had  already  been  put.  The 
year  1884  was  the  last  year  that 
saw  aschool  within  its  gates.  For 
nearly  seventy  years,  Maplewood 
had  been  an  educational  institu- 
tion. P'or  more  than  forty  it  had 
sheltered  a  famous  and  popular 
school  for  girls.  Thousands  felt 
its  molding  power,  and  all  over 
the  country  to-day  matrons,  young 
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L'nder  these  conditions,  it  be- 
■:ame  impossible  to  step  forward 
into  the  new  place  required  by  the 
riemands  of  the  higher  education, 
nor  was  it  possible,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  retain  the  fashionable 
character  of  the  •"  I  nstitute  "  as  a 
finishing  school.  Mr.  Spear, 
wliose  interest  m  the  school  was 
great,  kept  up  the  struggle  gal- 
lantly, under  considerable  pei- 
sonal  strain,  and  sometimes  at 
much  financial  loss,  for  some 
years  longer.  With  the  advent 
of  I'rof.  15.  C.  lilodgett  in  1867, 
music,  as  has  been  said,  always  a 
great  feature  of  the  education, 
was  made  a  principal  department, 
which  largely  increased  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  temporarily,  and 
indeed  during  the  rest  of  its  exist- 
ence this  became  a  central  point  of 
attraction.  Thus  the  school  at 
times  almost  regained  something 
of  iis  former  popularity,  and  the 
financial  depression  of  1873  found 
it  with  more  than  150  pupils.  For 
iome  re.'ison  it  suffered  greatly 


and  old,  testify  to  its  great  value, 
and  dwell  with  affection  upon  its 
beauty  and  its  power  and  influence 
for  good.  Certainly  such  an  in- 
stitution deserves  at  least  a  back- 
ward glance  from  those  who  look 
upon  its  outward  shell  and  wonder 
at  the  old-fashioned  structure,  or 
admire  its  famous  trees. 

Anx.\  L.  D.\wes. 
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A  NEWSP.-M'ER  writer,  once  de- 
scribing the  personnel  of  certain 
picturesque  (though  highly  re- 
spectable) officials  who  took  part 
in  a  commencement  day  proces- 
sion at  Williamstown,said  :  "  The 
spotless  white  cravat  and  the  un- 
diminished figure  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Davis  of  Westfield,  vice-president 
of  the  institution,  surged  in  the 
throng.  And  among  others  pres- 
ent was  Graham  A.  Root  of  Shef- 
field, sheriff  of  'our  county  of 
Berkshire,'  at  whose  liands,  on  ac- 
count of  his  politeness,  a  hanging 
would  he  shorn  of  half  its  terrors." 
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If  ever  the  old  adage  was  falsified,  it  cei  tainly  was  not  in  tlie  fifties  of  this 
ccnlury,  when  one  in  her  early  teens  made  her  maiden  effort  at  teaching  a 
country  school  on  the  bleak  hill-tops  of  Western  Massachusetts.  There  was 
no  "  royal  road,"  but  rugged  and  devious  were  the  ways  that  led  to  these 
academic  heights.  In  vain  the  panorama  of  mountain,  vale  and  woodland 
appealed  to  the  youthful  imagination.  Old  dreylock  with  his  cloud  encircled 
top  pierced  by  rising  sunbeams,  or  glorified  by  departing  day,  had  no  tale  to 
tell  the  homesick  girl  of  a  world  beyond  with  a  larger  outlook. 

Was  it  tliat  the  newer  nietliods,  whicli  make  the  education  of  the  young  a 
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pleasant,  instead  of  an  arduous  task,  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  or  did  the  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  landscape  need  tlie  discipline  of  maturer  years?  The  forest  was  tlie  only  witness  of 
the  silent  tears  ot  the  forlorn  one,  and  the  birds  alone  were  benefited  by  the  carefully  pre- 
pared lunch. 

The  first  step  in  the  formidable  undertaking  was  the  examination  of  teachers,  usually  held 
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on  the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  when  the 
teachers  from  out  of  town  were  expected  to  have  arrived.  This  was 
a  painful  ordeal  for  the  young  and  timid  beginner,  for  in  addition  to 
that  dignified  body  the  school  committee,  there  were  some  teachers  of 
mature  years  and  large  experience,  who  to  the  eye  of  the  younger 
aspirant  had  little  mercy  upon  her  fearful,  timid  answers.  The  school 
committee  usually  consisted  of  the  clergyman  of  the  town  and  two 
other  members.  These  last  might  be  either  some  retired  male  teacher 
of  advanced  years  or  some  farmer  who  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
little  more  schooling  than  had  the  average  of  his  class.  There  was 
no  feminine  element  upon  the  school  [board,  at  this  time,  to  soften 
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and  grace  the  proceedings.  Tliis  rubicon 
successfully  passed,  the  teacher  was  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  district  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Most  happy  was  her  fate  if,  as  sometimes 
was  the  case,  that  committee  was  a  just  and 
conscientious  man,  a  leader  in  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  community,  with  a  wife 
from  the  be.st  nurtured  of  the  New  fingland 


farmer  community,  (juite  otherwise  was  her  fate  if  some  neighborhood  feud  of 
long  standing  existed,  and  the  committee  was  a  hard  man,  unyielding  and  narrow 
minded.  In  that  case,  allliough  in  his  self-willed  obstinacy  he  might  stand  by 
tlie  teacher  of  his  choice,  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  rawhide  for  her 
use,  yet  the  olher  party  to  ihe  quarrel  woidd  as  zealously  assert  his  rights,  and 


the  path  of  that  teacher  would  be  filled  with  pitfalls  for  her  unwary  feet.  Happily, 
the  teacher  of  to-day  has  no  district  committee  with  neigliborhood  prejudices  to  stand 
between  her  and  the  higher  body.  Another  trial  to  which  she  was  subjected  was  the 
boarding  round  among  tlie  families  of  the  pupils,  this  supposed  to  be  a  necessity  in 
order  to'eke  out  the  teacher's  small  salary.  Again  was  tlie  poor  teacher  fortunate 
when  her  turn  came  to  spend  the  week  with  the  one  or  two  cultured  and  more  prosper- 
ous farmers,  or  with  the  physician  or  clergyman  of  the  village.  More  frequently  the 
term  was  lengthened  out  to  three  or  four  weeks  with  some  poorer,  ignorant  people  of 
large  families,  and  direst  condition  of  all  from  which  she  shrank  most  was  the  sharing 
her  sleeping  apartment  with  one  of  the  most  undesirable  of  her  flock.  At  this  time, 
instead  of  choosing  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  time  of  travel  in  the  year,  the  two 
school  terms  were  taught,  the  one  in  the  hottest,  the  other  in  the  most  inclement  season. 
On  one  bitter  December  night,  after  a  weary  day.'the  teacher  climbed  a  hill  of  nearly 
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length  of  the  alternate  week  to  the  unhappy 
one  wlio  was  not  near  enough  to  return 
to  the  home  fireside.  The  schoolrooms  of 
those  days  were  not  made  attractive  with 
charts,  maps  and  appliances  to  make  teach- 
ing interesting,  neither  was  it  considered 
important  that  the  taste  be  cultivated  by 
papered  and  tinted  walls;  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stancejat  least  the  dilapidated  portion  of  one 
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two  miles  in  length,  as  the  concession  of  board- 
ing at  that  place  before  the  deep  snows  should 
arrive  was  granted.  In  vain  the  young,  home- 
sick girl  sought  some  scrap  of  reading  to  beguile 
the  long,  weary  evening.  At  last  she  succeeded 
in  unearthing  a  small  volume  telling  the  tlirill- 
ing  story  of  some  Siberian  e.xiles,  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  with  a  sympathetic 
heart,  she  lost  herself  in  their  greater  woes. 

'I  he  lot  of  the  teacher  of  those  days  was  not 
ameliorated  by  the  frequent  observances  of  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  holidays,  the  only  recog- 
nized ones,  Fourth  of  July  and  'I'hanksgiving 
day,  were  carefully  arranged  for  outside  the 
regular  school  term,  and  the  Saturday  holiday 
allowed  only  once  in  two  weeks.    And  oh!  the 
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part  of  the  building  was  used  for  kindling  the  fires  to  make  the  other  part  habitable.  In 
some  of  these  buildings  the  long,  plank  seats  with  high  benclies  in  front  surrounded 
the  three  outer  sides  of  the  room,  leaving  the  center  for  the  stove  and  recitation  work. 
But  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  and  the  lack  of  suitaljle  apparatus  for  instruction,  there 
were  compensations.    There  were  earnest  pupils  who,  when  it  was  not  so  easy  as  now  to 
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enter  academies  and  seminaries  which  were  fewer  in  number,  had  to  rely 
upon  the  district  school  for  a  greater  part  of  their  education.  In  one  such 
school  in  Berkshire,  tlie  teacher,  a  young  girl,  passed  one  happy  fruitful  win- 
ter, in  spite  of  unpleasant  details,  for  around  that  schoolroom  she  looked 
into  the  faces  of  young  men  and  maidens,  some  of  them  older  than  lurself, 
who  were  filled  with  liigh  purpose  and  aim.    From  that  litlle  snow-bound 
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country  in  her  need,  and  they  are  remembered  upon  Decoration  day  by  their  com- 
rades in  arms  and  a  grateful  nation. 
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liamlet  set  upon  a  lofty  liill-top  went  out  some  to  fill  responsible  and  honorable  places 
in  the  world's  arena.  One  became  an  honored  pupil  and  associate  in  the  short-lived 
but  famous  Agassiz  school  on  I'enikese  Island.  Another  was  a  teacher  for  years  in 
one  of  our  most  famous  youn^  ladies' collej;es.  Another  fills  with  honor  that  profes- 
sion so  eminently  appropriate  for  women,  who  are  the  healers  as  well  as  the  teachers 
of  the  nation.    Of  those  younj  men  whose  records  we  seek,  several  served  their 


A  Day  in  the  Country.  —  "The  meal  proceeds.  This  butter  is  from 
our  cows.  This  is  cheese  which  grandmother  made.  The  bread  is  so  white, 
tlie  currants  so  red,  the  shaved  beef  so  country  like,  the  tea  just  as  good 
as  city  tea.  The  boys  are  bursting  to  narrate  the  wonders  of  their  experi- 
ence. Tliewood-  '.',-'1' 
chucks,  the  squir- 
rels, the  hawks, 
were  all  chroni- 
cled; the  rides, 
the  accidents, 
the  hens'  nests 
found,  and  a 
world  of  eager 
news  were  set 
forth.  liach  boy 
was  eager  to  go 
forth  and  show  us 
allthe  wondersof 
the  new  place  ; 
the  barn,  the 
woodhouse,  the 
well,  the  great 
elm  tree,  the  cel- 
l.\r,  theg.irretithe 
orchard  and  the 
garden. "  —  Slar 
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favored  few  whose  ardor  and  devotion  leads  tliein  far  astray  frf)ni  beaten  traf  ks  of  com- 
merce and  "crowded  hives  of  men." 

IIow  mucli  of  pleasure  one  may  find  in  woodland  walks  and  forest  glades  — the 
Rolden  sunlight  darts  here  and  there  amonp;  the  trees  and,  touching  first  a  leaf  then 
fern  or  hit  of  moss  or  lichen-covered  hark,  brings  out  their  gracefulness  most  perfectly. 
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Full  half  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  Berksliire  hills  is  lost  to  all  who 
know  them  only  from  the  highway.  That  half  —  the  better  sliare  —  is  found 
by  lake  and  stream,  in  wood  and  mead,  upon  the  mountains'  sides  and  on  their 
wind-swept  crests. 

Nature  is  always  at  her  best  when  man  is  least  conspicuous:  'tis  true  she 
offers  here  and  there  along  the  wayside  glimpses  of  pleasing  form  touched  up 
with  bits  of  dainty  coloring,  but  all  her  fairest  works  of  floral  wealth  and  land- 
scape beauty  she  hides  securely  from  vulgar  eyes,  sharing  them  only  with  the 
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In  every  nook  liencath  the  sheltering  arms  a  host  of  w  ild  flowers  find  congenial 
homes.  'I  he  hardy  liverleaf  is  first  to  make  its  spring  debut,  while  April  charges 
vainly  at  the  snowy  ramparts  of  old  IMarius.  There  are  two  forms  of  this 
Hepatica,  known  by  the  segmentation  of  the  foliage.  A  sort  with  sharp-lobed 
leaves  and  white  or  slightly  pink  or  bluish-tinted  flowers  is  most  often  found, 
while  one  with  rounded  lobes  and  deep-blue  flowers  is  not  rare.  Mingled  with 
these  in  open  upland  woods  are  tall  Canadian  violets,  whose  seemingly  pure 
white  petals  are 
externally  purple 
—  the  largest  and 
finest  of  our 
many  s|iecies,  of 
which  the  yellow 
sorts,  both  stem- 
less  and  caules- 
cent, together 
with  )  ostj  (il<i  and 
sylveslris,  are 
quite  identiful. 
Here,  too,  are 
clumps  of  purple 
trilliums,  and  In- 
dian turnips  —  a 
vile  slander  on 
the  red  man — cut 
leaved  and  white 
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fickle  bloodroot,  too  —  how  various  are  the 
memories  tliat  word  recalls  —  in  truth  it  is 
a  pretty  flower,  though  so  fragile,  and, 
later  in  the  season  when  its  rank  leaves 
are  fully  grown,  makes  quite  a  foliage 
effect  among  the  underbrush. 

Our  rocky  ledges  furnish  species  no 
less  interesting  —  bright  columbines  im- 
properly called  honeysuckles,  and  little 
mayflowers,  a  term  unlimited  in  applica- 
tion, but  here  intended  for  the  early  saxi- 
frage and  not  for  the  arbutus  which  is  so 
common  in  rich  upland  woods.  This 
little  rock  breaker,  such  is  the  meaning 
of  its  Latin  name,  bears  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  homely  species  found  in  swampy  lands, 
and  being  easy  to  transplant  and  cultivate 
deserves  a  place  in  every  shaded  lawn. 

Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  soli- 
tary bush  of  barberries,  showy  alike  in 
flower  and  in  fruit,  a  straggler  from  some 
yard  or  garden  plot,  its  pendent  racemes 
of  small,  yellow  roses  —  the  very  picture  of 
sweet  innocence  —  offering  a  set  of  roguish 
traps  for  each  unwary  bee.  The  stamens 
are  laid  back  against  the  floral  leaves, 
l)ut  let  an  insect  touch  the  inner  basis  of 
the  filaments  and  up  they  spring  quite  to 
the  ovary  and  stigma,  a  delicate  arrange- 
ment to  insure  perfection  of  the  fruit. 
Allied  to  the  berberis,  but  in  no  way  re- 
sembling it,  or  for  that  matter  one  another, 
are  the  may  apple  and  tlie  blue  cohosh. 
Both  are  perennial  woodland  herbs;  the 
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dentarias  with  spicy  root  stocks  far  more 
edible;  —  ground  nuts,  that  little  plant 
which  causes  so  much  trouble  to  the  bota- 
nists seeming  now  rue  and  now  anemone, 
or  neither  one,  yet  very  like  them  both. 
Its  larger  relative,  the  early  woodrue,  is 
more  reasonable  and  quite  content  to  be  a 
true  thalictrum. 

The  pale  spring  beauty  with  unpleas- 
ant odor,  ill  deserves  its  name,  but  for- 
tune's favors  are  not  always  just.  And 
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the  true  O.  spectabilis  —  the  only  one  tliat  botanists  have  left 
US  in  that  genus  —  which  opens  its  few  showy  tiowers  in  May  or 
early  June  to  the  wax-flowered  Jacob's  ladder  with  its  spiral 
spike  which  dots  the  moister  meadows  in  October.  Ragged, 
fringed  orchids  in  purple,  green  and  white,  as  well  as  several 
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former  variously  known  as  mandrake,  uni 
brella  plant,  wild  lemon,  Indian  apple  ami 
the  like,  conceals  its  beautiful  white  flower, 
of  which  it  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed, 
under  a  pair  of  broad,  web-footed  leaves. 
The  blue  cohosh  is  a  more  common  plant 
with  regularly  triternate  foliage  and  uncon- 
spicuous  Howers.  While  yet  quite  young 
its  seeds  enlarge  so  as  to  burst  the  ovary 
and  then  aupear  as  single  fruits,  the  pro- 
duct of  as  manv  individual  blossoms. 
Orchids  there  are  in  many  forms,  from 
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oilier  li.ibenai  i.u  ,  iiiLludiiig  llie  great  orbiculata  with  a  single  pair  of  large,  flat,  shining 
leaves;  graceful  spyranthese,  next  to  Jacob's  ladder,  and  pink  pagonia;  lace-leaved 
goodyera,  crawley  or  chicken's  toes  in  three  varieties,  the  smallest  one  quite  rare  and 
hard  to  find  ;  and  cyprepediunis,  both  pink  and  yellow. 

Within  the  mountain  woods  the  most  distinctive  shrubby  forms  are  bright 
azaleas — joy  of  the  native's  heart  —  and  larger  evergreen  laurel,  quite  as  beautiful. 
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In  May  and  June  these  universal  favorites  are  at  their  best  and  oftentimes  whole 
mountain  sides  are  almost  covered  with  their  showy  flowers.  The  service  berry, 
too,  peeps  out  at  us  in  May,  offering  its  well-known,  pleasant  fruit  a  little  later 
in  the  season. 

And  many  types  of  floral  life  there  are  which  cannot  be  enumerated  here; 
wondrous  indeed  it  is  that  all  this  wide  diversity  of  things  is  brought  about  by 
heat  and  sunshine  acting  in  unison  on  otherwise  inert  vitality. 

lUit  sunny  summei  days  are  not  the  only  times  when  woodland  walks  are 
filled  with  pleasure,  for  the  wanderer.  One  can  see  much  of  interest  when  the 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents  and  the  clouds  hang  dark  and  low.  Even  the  com- 
monest things  seem  to  be  someway  different  from  what  they  are  when  skies  are 
clear  and  gentle  breezes  sweet-  The  tenderest  flowers  close  their  petals  to  keep 
out  the  drops,  while  others,  not  as  easily  affected  by  external  things,  remain  wide 
open  till  the  sun  shines  out  again.  Each  individual  pine  tree  gathers  its  groups 
of  needle  leaves  into  as  many  perfect  cylinders  which  stand  out  rigidly  against 
the  stormy  blast,  and,  little  thing  as  it  may  seem,  their  whole  appearance  is  much 
changed  thereby. 
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sway,  its  siglits  and  scenes  are  ever  realistic,  while  to  the  ones  who  do  not  call 
it  home  they  offer  sweet  attractions  for  a  season's  rest. 

Arthur  Harrison. 


THE  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY 


NuKTH  Adams,  Clarkshurc;,  Auams,  Cheshire,  Wixusor 

After  coming  over  Florida  mountainwe  took  a, rambling  country  way  that 
led  northward  through  open  fields  and  patches  of  woodland.  I  stopped  in 
one  place  to  photograph  a  little  house  with  tumbledown  outbuildings,  that 


-At  night  another  phase  of  things  ex- 
ists, your  lantern  throws  a  vague,  uncertain 
light  in  which  the  objects  all  about  you 
take  on  weird,  fantastic  forms.  You  can- 
not judge  of  distances  and  the  dark 
shadows  are  but  darker  for  the  light.  You 
hear  no  sounds  except  the  whispering 
wind  and  night  birds,  owls  and  whip-poor- 
wills,  calling  from  tree  to  tree.  You  see  no 
animals  unless  perchance  you  start  a  par- 
tridge from  his  lodging  place,  or,  rarely, 
you  may  meet  some  little  evening  wan- 
derer. The  compound  leaves  of  many  of 
the  plants  are  closed  in  a  sort  of  sleep 
at  night's  approach,  and  now,  at  first,  are 
hardly  recognizable;  such  little  details 
make  the  study  of  nature  unending  in 
its  interest. 

The  autumn  coloring  of  these  Berk- 
shire woods  is  often  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription :  bright  clumps  of  scarlet  maples 
dotted  here  and  there  upon  the  golden 
background  stand  in  "striking  contrast  to 
the  somber  pines;  each  twig  and  tree  ex- 
hibits varying  shapes  and  shades,  the  sub-  ka  "  i.  >l  iniiDi^i; 
divisions  of  a  perfectly  harmonious  whole. 

In  winter,  too,  our  hills  are  full  of  interesting  sights,  huge  drifts  which  every  now  and 
then  loom  up  before  the  traveler,  and  raging  storms  of  snow  and  ice  coating  the  trees 
with  pearls  and  diamonds  which  flash  and  glisten  when  the  sun  comes  out. 

To  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  within  this  land  of  joyous  summers  and  stern  winter's 
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Stood  in  interesting  contrast  to  the  rough  moun- 
tain ridge  which  ran  steeply  beyond  a  stretch  of 
meadows.  A  man  sat  by  the  window  smoking  a 
pipe,  but  when  he  saw  my  intentions  were  serious, 
came  out  and  said  he  would  like  a  photograph,  but 
if  there  was  anything  to  pay  he  couldn't,  for  he 
hadn't  any  money. 

We  struck  the  Stamford  road  at  a  red  bridge, 
where  was  a  busy  sawmill  and  a  little  pond  that 
looked  very  pretty  with  its  edging  of  woods,  and 
the  great  ridge  of  the  Green  mountains  towering 
beyond  it  to  the  east.  There  was  much  teaming  on 
the  road  we  were  now  following,  which  was  muddy 
in  streaks,  but  mucli  better  than  the  roads  we  had 
been  used  to  on  the  hills.  The  valley  opened  away 
very  attractively  northward.  Along  this  part  of  the 
way  it  was  a  gentle  level,  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  shut 
in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel  mountain  ranges. 
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A  ghostly  moon  hung  over  the  ragged  eastern  peaks  now  that  the  afternoon  was  well 
advanced.  As  we  went  on  up  the  road,  Greylock's  blue  domes  began  to  rise  above  the 
near  hills  behind  us.  We  saw  two  fat,  dirty  hogs  rooting  in  a  roadside  field,  and  1 
thought  they  would  make  a  striking  foreground  for  Greylock.  But  they  had  objections, 
and  I  had  no  sooner  started  to  set  up  my  machine  than  they  trotted  off  to  a  near 
house,  grunting  in  high  dudgeon.  ■  • 

ft  seemed  a  fertile  and  thrifty  farming  country  and  the  houses  were  scattered  all 
along  the  road.  Now  and  then  there  was' a  slight  grouping  of  the  houses,  but  there 
was  no  church,  or  public  buildings  and  stores  to  mark  a  center,  and  I  have  but  a  vague 


impression  of  what  to  describe  as  Clarksburg.  In  our  travels  we  were 
several  times  directed  to  the  place,  but  following  the  directions  never  brought 
us  to  anything  in  particular.  It  was  simply  country  road  whatever  way  we 
traveled,  with  no  more  striking  landmarks  to  be  found  than  a  little  bridge,  a 
small  cemetery  or  two,  and  certain  mammoth  signs  advising  the  public  to 
"  I5uy  of  Smith." 

At  Stamford  we  took  a  cross  way  east  and  came  back  by  a  hilly  road  that 
skirted  the  base  of  the  mountain.    It  was  delightfully  picturesque  and  for 
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plodded  slowly  up  the  long  rise  and  the  rain  fell  more  and  more  heavily. 
The  road  was  protected  from  the  wind  by  its  position,  and  I  did  not  note 
that  it  was  blowing  till  I  neared  the  level  hill-top.  Then  I  wondered  to  see 
the  sheeted  rain  driving  along  between  me  and  the  mountain.  Once  on  the 
bare  upper  road  the  wind  struck  me  with  a  sudden  blast  that  sent  the  blankets 
Hying  and,  but  for  a  lucky  clutch,  I  would  have  lost  them.    My  umbrella 
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miles  gave  a  succession  of  line  views  of  Greylock  lying  far  off  southward  across  the  low 
valley  lands.  But  the  mountain  was  most  impressive  when  we  saw  it  from  the  highest 
rise  of  ground  above  North  Adams.  It  never  had  seemed  so  handsome  and  big  as  now 
when  it  rose  range  upon  range  into  the  skies  from  the  valley  depths  before  us.  Darkness 
had  begun  to  gather  by  the  time  we  descended  the  zigzag  street  that  led  down  the  hill 
to  the  center.  We  put  up  at  the  Richmond  house.  We  had  been  so  much  in  the  wind 
and  sun  that  our  faces  fairly 
burned  with  the  exposure,  and  ^ 

had  a  ruddy  and  convivial  glow  •  ;>:■  ■: -^v^ . .  .  .    v  ■ 

that  we  thought  might  damage         '  !  ..:       :  i  I  '  : 

our  characters.    But  this  made 

no  impression  in  North  Adams.         1^1.-  •    ■. . 

When  daylight  came  next 
day  it  was  raining,  and  the  man 
at  the  livery  stable  said  it  was 
"very  cold,  sour  weather." 
-After  breakfast  it  lightened  and 
the  clouds  showed  signs  of  break- 
ing away.  My  friend  left  on  an 
early  train  and  in  time  I  started 
out  alone.  Greylock  loomed  up 
very  handsomely  in  the  cool, 
moist  atmosphere,  its  highest 
peak  sometimes  lost  in  a  white 
whirl  of  cloud  that  now  formed 
and  now  disappeared.  I  took 
the  road  west  up  the  valley  and 
had  no  sooner  got  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  town  than  it  began 
to  rain  again.  For  the  sake  of 
variety  I  concluded  to  take  the 
hill  road  to  Williamstown,  and 
I  made  the  turn  southward  and 
began   to   climb.     Tlie  horse 
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flapped  and  snapped,  the  mud 
flew  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was 
to  be  blown  off  the  hill.  I 
hastened  the  horse  and  some 
distance  beyond  drove  under  an 
open  shed  by  the  roadside.  A 
house  was  near  and  I  ran  up  to 
it  to  ask  shelter.  The  kind  old 
lady  who  came  to  the  door  did 
not  give  me  time  to  speak,  but 
said,  "  Come  right  in  out  of  this 
dreadful  storm."  She  made  me 
very  comfortable  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  was  good  enough  to 
go  down  cellar  and  get  a  pan  of 
apples  to  regale  me  with.  The 
weatherheld  threatening  all  day, 
though  the  hardest  of  the  rain 
was  presently  over.  The  valleys 
were  misty  and  the  near  moun- 
tains were  shut  from  sight  half 
way  down  by  the  clouds,  and 
the  wind  rattled  and  surged 
around  unceasingly. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  left.  I  would-  gladly 
have  'stopped    all    night,  but 
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could  not,  liccMiisc  all  tin-  cxlia  bed  ticks  wi  ic  in  ihc  w.ish.  Ilowi'vci,  I  was  advised  that  1  could 
without  doubt  not  a  place  at  the  second  house  up  the  load  lowanl  "the  Notch."  With  this  I 
started.  The  wind  w.is  still  licice  and  the  air  misty.  y\t  the  place  1  had  been  directed  to,  a  man 
was  sawing  boards  by  tlie  roadside.  lie  woidd  keep  ine,  he  said,  if  he  had  a  place  for  iny  liorse, 
but  lie'd  not  the  barn  floor  torn  up.  There  were  three  brotliers  lived  up  the  road  lowarc^  the 
Notch,  mighty  nice  folks,  too;  he  knew  very  well  I  could  ^et  kej)!  there.  I  drove  on.  At  the 
home  of  the  three  brothers  sonic  men  weic  at  a  shed  liitchinn  a  horse.  They  would  keep  me, 
they  said,  but  they  had  no  place  for  my  team.  Hut  1  could  net  kei)t  a  little  ways  up  the  road, 
indeed,  most  any  one  wouUl  keep  me.  'I'he  next  likely  house  was  one  near  a  bin  waterinn  trough. 
Two  men  came  out  on  the  piazza  in  response  to  my  knock.    They,  likewise,  had  no  place  for  iTiy 
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white  cottage  at  tlie  end  of  the  road.  The  man  was  at  the  barn  and  I  had  to  drive  across  the  yard  to 
it  and  liunt  him  up  to  get  my  horse  taken  care  of.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  hallooed  in  a  door 
and  frightened  a  cow  and  a  calf.  I  thought  I  stirred  up  the  man,  too,  though  I  could  not  see  him,  and 
I  was  still  looking  in  that  door  when  he  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  barn,  outside. 

The  little  place,  hemmed  in  as  it  was  that  night  by  the  fog-veiled  hills,  seemed  to  me  very  cliarming 
and  the  morning  view  was  no  disappointinent.  Tlie  day  opened  l:)riglit,  breezy  antl  sunlit.  Wind 
clouds  were  sailing  in  the  blue  sky  and  trailed  fine  patches  of  blue  shadow  over  the  landscape.  Across 
a  deep  ravine  ran  a  steep  mountain  ridge  and  there  was  a  beautiful  outlook  down  the  road  of  fields, 
orchards  and  distant  valleys  and  hill  ranges.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prettier  place  for  a  country 
drive  or  vacation  than  the  Notch. 

I  made  an  early  start,  but  stopped  just  beyond  tlie  first  house  down  the  road  to  get  a  photograph. 


horse,  were  overcrowded  with  stock  — even  the  barn  floor  was  tilled 
with  sheep.  They  recommended  the  place  beyond  —  1  could  get  kept 
there  — they  had  plenty  of  room  up  there.  I  continued  to  climb  tlie 
hill.  At  the  back  door  of  the  next  house  were  a  number  of  men,  sheep 
and  turkeys.  The  men  were  awfully  sorry,  they  would  like  to  keep 
me,  but  their  barns  were  so  crowded  they  had  to  keep  these  cosset 
slieep  in  the  woodshed,  and  they  had  no  place  for  my  horse.  I  could 
get  kept  at  the  next  place,  sure.  If  I  couldn't,  come  back  and  they 
would  take  care  of  me  somehow,  if  they  had  to  keep  my  horse  in  the 
parlor.  The  way  wended  upward,  hemmed  in  by  misty  mountains. 
As  I  went  on  two  dogs  followed  me  from  the  last  place,  barking  savagely 
till  they  heard  a  hound  baying  on  the  mountain,  opposite,  when  they 
stopped  and  gave  him  their  attention.  The  people  at  the  next  house 
gave  me  the  shelter  I  had  been  so  long  seeking.    It  was  a  pleasant, 
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great  mountain  ranges  flanking  on  either  hand  its  mild  meadows.  Zylon- 
ite  is  Adams'  northernmost  village,  and  Renfrew  its  second,  botli  manufac- 
turing places  with  great  modern  mills  and  long  lines  of  monotonous  brick 
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quaintance  I  made  the  night  before,  at  that  moment  came  barking  down  the  road.  I  was 
frightened  at  this  and  thought  a  runaway  unavoidable.  But  the  climax  came  suddenly. 
The  horse  stopped  at  a  pool  in  the  road  and  began  to  drink  and  some  one  ran  out  from 
the  house  and  called  off  the  dogs.  I  hitched  the  horse  to  a  fence  before  1  went  back  to 
my  camera. 

The  road  I  traveled  was  the  one  I  had  come  up  on  the  evening  previous  and  I  con- 
tinued on  it  down  the  hill  to  Blackinton.  This  is  a  manufacturing  village.  It  has  pleas- 
ant meadows  about,  and  some  fine  residences  and  handsome  elms  at  the  center,  and  the 
village  looks  toward  the  fine  mountain  ranges  southward.  ()reylock  village  is  in  charac- 
ter and  surroundings  much  like  lilackinton,  but  has  a  newer,_look.  Just  outside  the 
village  to  the  west  was  once  a  famous  battle  ground  of  the  whites  and  Indians.  There 
stood  Fort  Massachusetts,  the  most  exposed  of  the  line  of  frontier  fortifications.  In  a 
cornfield  on  its  site  now  grows  a  thrifty  young  elm  planted  some  years  ago  to  commemo- 
rate the  spot. 

I  passed  through  North  Adams  and  on  its  eastern  outskirts  made  a  picture  of  some 
teams  grading  down  a  steep  hill,  with  the  Greylock  ranges  behind  making  a  mighty 
background.    My  route  lay  down  the  valley  to  Adams,  and  a  noble  valley  it  is  with  the 
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ljut  the  fanner  with  whom  I  si  aid  know  no  more  of  the  persons 
Ijuried  tliere  and  why  it  was  sf)  neglected  than  I  did. 

A  short  wall<  from  tlie  lioiisc  in  aiiotlier  direction  are  tlie  Wliil 
ford  Koeks.    'I'his  roiiKli  ledge  has  many  visitors  and  its  attractions 
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wished  to  get  as  far  as  possible  in  my  journey  toward  liomc. 
At  Cheshire  I  turned  up  tlie  liill  eastward,  and  by  that  time 
tlie  sun  had  set  and  I  sought  lodging  at  a  farmhouse. 

fn  the  morning  I  looked  around.  Far  across  the  valley, 
northerly,  (Ireylock  raised  its  blue  summit  high  in  air  and  all 
along  the  west  were  handsome  lesser  ridges.  In  a  scrubby 
pasture  not  far  away  was  a  deserted  burying  ground,  fenceless 
and  forlorn  to  the  last  degree.  Most  of  the  stones  were  fallen 
and  half  covered  by  the  moss  and  grasses.  The  dates  were 
of  the  last  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of  this, 


mill  houses  where  the  operati  ves  make 
their  homes. 

In  Adams,  itself,  manufacturing  is 
predominant  and  the  valley  level  is 
largely  given  up  to  the  mills  and 
homes  of  the  operatives.  1  did  not 
linger  long  in  the  town,  for  gloomy 
clouds  had  been  rolling  up  in  the 
northwest  that  threatened  rain,  and  I 
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are  various.  I'he  rocks  have  on 
one  side  an  irregular  ascent  clothed 
with  bushes  and  small  trees.  On 
the  other  it  falls  away  abruptly  to 
the  field  below  in  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  many  feet.  Over  this 
the  gentleman  whose  name  the 
rocks  bear  fell  or  threw  himself 
years  ago  and  met  his  death.  Like- 
wise, no  less  a  personage  than  the 
devil  has  an  interest  in  the  spot, 
for  here  is  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
rocks,  partly  filled  with  water, 
which  is  known  as  the  Devil's 
Washbowl.  Last,  and  perhaps  not 
least,  the  rocks  are  clothed,  in  their 
season,  with  clouds  of  laurel  blos- 
soms, the  only  ones  which  grow  in 
a  ten-mile  circuit.  Truly,  it  is  a 
place  worth  visiting. 

The  road  to  Windsor  was  all  up 
hill,  my  host  told  me,  and  he  was 
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right  with  a  vengeance.  Much  of  the  way  led  through  the 
woods  where  were  many  ragged  fields  which  had  been  cut 
over,  now  wastes  of  brush  and  stumps.  At  the  points  where 
there  were  breaks  in.  the  forest,  there  were  fine  back  views 
of  Greylock.  The  mud  grew  worse  and  worse  as  I  went  on 
and  the  road  was  much  drifted  witli  snow.  I  calculated  my 
progress  to  be  about  a  mile  an  hour.  At  length  the  path  led 
the  snowy  highway  and  meandered  about  the  water-soaked 
pastures.  1  followed  this  black  trail  of  mud  wherever  it  led, 
tlirouah  bogs  and  over  stone  walls  and  numberless  hummocks 
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tiie  tricklings  from  that  give  it  a  muddy  green  hue 
that  it  keeps  for  miles.  When  1  came  out  of  the 
woods  at  West  Cummington,  I  was  in  Hampshire 
county,  and  whatever  further  adventures  I  had  on 
my  homeward  trip  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  this 
15erkshire  narrative. 


till  it  again  entered  the 
main  road.  In  spite  of 
mud,  ruts  and  snow,  I  in 
time  came  to  the  village 
of  Windsor  Hill.  Flocks 
of  sheep  were  picking 
about  the  brown  fields 
among  the  snowdrifts, 
and  were  the  chief  signs 
of  life,  though  the  cross- 
roads' store  and  the  black, 
smith's  shop  were  open 
for  business.  But  the  little 
village  on  its  great,  roll- 
ing hill-slopes,  with  dips 
here  and  there  into  wide, 
wooded  valleys,  was  pecu- 
liarly attractive;  and  all 
those  roads  criss-crossing 


about  the  stone-walled  fields  must 
be  well  worth  following. 

When  1  passed  the  white  church 
and  town-house,  I  encountered  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  exchanged 
some  remarks  about  the  lateness  of 
the  snow.  He  said  if  I  was  in- 
terested in  that  sort  of  thing  I 
could  find  a  drift  twenty  feet  deep 
over  there  on  a  near  hill.  But  1 
was  fully  satisfied  with  those  I  had 
already  traveled  through,  and  I 
spattered  along  down  the  muddy 
road  to  East  Windsor.  This  village 
is  in  a  tumbled  glen  where  two 
mountain  streams  meet.  It  has 
two  or  three  small,  wooden  mills 
and  bhops,  and  a  bit  of  a  church 
het  off  in  a  field  entirely  outside 
the  group  of  village  houses. 
The  brook  water  was  very  clear 
here,  but  down  the  hill  the  stream 
bkirts  an  enormous  clay  clill,  and 


WILD  WINDS 

Oil !  oil !  how  tlie  wild  winds  blow  ! 
Blow  higli, 
Blow  low, 

.■\nd  tlie  wliirlwinds  go 
To  chase  the  little  leaves  that  fly. 

Fly  low  and  high. 
To  hollow  and  to  steep  hillside  : 
They  shiver  in  the  dreary  weather, 
And  creep  in  little  heaps  together. 
And  nestle  close  and  try  to  liide; 
oh,  oh,  how  the  wild  winds  blow! 

Blow  low, 

Blow  high, 

.\nd  the  whirlwinds  try 
To  find  a  crevice,  to  rind  a  crack, — 
1  hey  whirl  to  the  front,  they  whirl  to  the 
back ; 

lint  Tommy  and  Will  and  Baby,  together, 
.Are   snug    and   safe   from   the  winter 
weather. 

All  the  winds  that  blow 
Cannot  touch  a  toe, 
Cannot  twist  or  twirl 
One  silky  curl ; 
i  liough  they  rattle  the  door  in  a  noisy 
pack 

I  he  blazing  fires  will  drive  them  back. 

A/fS.  .1/  y-"  Butts,  in  Voiith's  Companion, 
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GREAT  ORIGINS  IN  BERKSHIRE 
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III  the  "Professor  at  the  iireakfast  Table,"  Dr.  Holmes  makes  this  claim: 
"  Roston  has  opened  and  kept  open,  more  turnpikes  that  lead  straight  to  free 
thought,  and  free  speech,  and  free  deeds  than  any  other  city  of  live  men  or  dead 
men;"  and  in  order  to  balance  his  claim  and  keep  the  eastern  end  of  the  state 
from  sinking  into  the  ocean  from  sheer  weight  of  merit,  we  will  make  the  counter- 
claim, that  Berkshire  has  produced  a  race,  which  for  independent  thought,  daring 
schemes  and  achievements  that  have  had  world-wide  consequences  has  not  been 
surpassed.    We  claim  also  that  more  of  those  first  things  that  draw  the  chariot 
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of  progress  forward  so  that  people  can  see  that  it  has  moved,  have  been  planned  and 
executed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  950  square  miles  that  constitute  the  terriloty  of  Berk- 
shire, than  can  be  credited  to  any  other  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States.  Men 
who  were  liable  to  be  killed  and  scalped  at  any  moment,  learned  to  think  quickly  and  to 
the  point  without  waiting  to  find  out  tlie  opinions  of  other  men,  and  so  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  men  who  had  lived, —  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,— through  tho 
'■  era  of  provocation  and  preparation,"  in  which  George  1 1 1  had  been  studying  new  ways 
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in  which  to  wring  more  taxes  from  his  American  subjects,  were  ready  to  re- 
sist the  royal  grab-game  in  every  possible  way,  and  their  first  aggressive 
action  was  to  establish  a  boycott  on  those  things  whence  the  filling  of  his 
coffers  was  to  come. 

All  over  the  state,  assemblages  of  citizens  —  generally  called  Cangrisses  — 
were  held  to  "take  into  consideration  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs," 
but  it  was  prompt,  wiile-awake  Berkshire  wliich  took  definite  action  first. 
[  The  action  taken  was  similar  to  that  described  in  the  resolutions  known 
as  the  "  Lenox  Covenant,"  given  on  page  8  of  Part  II.] 

Then  these  God-fearing  patriots  communicated  their  action  to  the  pastors 
of  the  churches  —  at  that  time  the  sources  and  centers  of  influence  —  and 
appointed  a  solemn  day  of  fasting  throughout  the  county,  in  which  they  went 
to  church,  and  listened  to  political  boycotting  sermons  from  men  who  believed 
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that  political  responsibilities  rate  as  important  as  any  in  the  eye  of  that  God 
who  lias  seen  fit  to  i)lace  man  in  communities  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
fulfillment  of  mutual  duties.  The  men  of  Berkshire  had  but  few  luxuries, — 
they  bravely  determined  to  go  without  these,  and  the  women  were  not  a  whit 
behind,  for  they  not  only  decided  to  forego  their  tea,  but  resolved  to  wear  only 
a  black  ribbon  around  the  neck  in  sign  of  mourning  for  their  "nearest  and 
dearest."  This  action  on  the  part  of  Berkshire  was  soon  followed  throughout 
the  state,  but  it  was  the  dwellers  among  these  glorious  hills  who  gave  the  cue. 
I'  ive  weeks  later  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  I'ittsfield  to  consider  the  threatened 
revocation  of  the  state  charter,  and  they  said, 

"  W'e  believe  it  to  be  of  tlie  greatest  importance,  tliat  tlie  people  of  tiris  Province  utterly  refuse 
submission  to  said  acts,  *  *  *  ^„f|  the  courts  of  justice  immediately  cease  and  that 
the  people  of  this  province  fall  into  a  state  of  nature,  until  our  grievances  are  fully  redressed 
by  a  final  repeal  of  these  injurious,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  acts,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Court  was  to  sit  in  September  at  Great  15arrington,  but  when  the  sheriff, 
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according  to  ancient  custom,  commanded  the  people  to  make  way  for  "the  court,"  he 
spoke  to  an  assemblage  of  Berkshire  yeomanry,  who  to  the  number  of  1,500  had  assembled 
for  resistance  to  the  "  I^oyal  Court  of  Injustice,"  and  filled  the  court-house  and  the  space 
about  it,  and  told  the  sheriff  that  to  no  laws  but  the  ancient  ones  would  they  give  way  on 
any  terms.  The  royalists  thought  order — submission  to  the  king  after  the  revocation 
of  the  charter  —  would  soon  be  restored,  but  no  other  court  ever  sat  in  Berkshire  undei 
the  royal  authority,  and  Governor  Gage  wrote  home  to  England  :  "  A  flame  sprang  up  at 
the  extremity  of  the  province.    *    *    *    The  popular  rage  is  very  high  in  Berkshire  and 
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makes  its  way  rapidly  to  ihe  rest."  'I'lie  judges  retired  from  (ireat  Harring- 
ton, to  insure  their  safety,  and  the  duty  of  "obstructing"  tlie  courts  was 
inculcated  all  over  the  state,  from  the  pulpit  and  platform  and  by  the  wayside, 
but  the  Berkshire  Congress  and  active  opposition  was  a  beacon  light,  an- 
swering back  to  the  torches  that  lighted  the  pouring  of  the  tea  into  lioston 
harbor,  and  did  much  to  consolidate  tlie  sentiments  of  those  who  could  not 
see  with  tlie  statesman's  prescient  eye. 

(")ne  of  the  most  intense  and  eager  patriots  of  the  state,  who  had  much 
to  do  in  the  moulding  of  the  new  order  of  things  after  the  revolution,  was 
Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge.  Here  in  a  house  still  standing, 
there  was  born  on  December  2S,  17S9,  his  illustrious  daughter — Catherine 
Maria  Sedgwick  —  who  was  the  first  among  .American  women  to  achieve  a 
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true  fame  in  literature  —  to  produce  books  which  not  only  delighted  the  cultivated  and 
literary  classes,  and  were  read  by  thousands  of  the  plain  people  here,  but  were  ap- 
preciated i  n  England,  and  reproduced  there,  and  translated  into  many  of  the  continental 
languages,  by  siieer  force  of  their  own  merits  and  their  picturesque  style,  and  that, 
too,  just  at  the  time  when  the  brilliant  and  genial  Sidftey  Smith  was  asking  the 
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( oiiteniptiioiis  (|iU'.slioii  thai  lias  ( osl 
his  Tcpulalioii  so  ciuclly,  "  Who  reads 
ail  Aiuei  ican  l)ook  ?  " 

It  is  (lifTicull  to  <le.sciil)e  to  this 
vohimc  sill  fcited  generation  tlie  sensa- 
tion ( aiiscd  by  "A  New  ImikI^i"! 
'I'alc,"  pvit  forth  hy  its  author  witli 
many  mis(;ivinns  in  1822.  It  was  a 
ficiuiinc  hook  —  had  pictures  of  life 
and  i)coiiie  not  before  desiriiied,  and 
sent  hack  an  echo  to  tlie  writer  whicli 
sustained  her  wl\ile  prothicinp;  "  l^ed- 
wood,"  which  cainc  out  two  years  later 
and  produced  a  genuine  literary  furore. 
What  it  was  to  the  women  of  America, 
no  words  can  tell.  They  felt  that 
through  this  priestess  of  the  imagina- 
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tive,  the  whole  land  had  experienced 
an  anointing  from  the  chrism  of  the 
immortals,  and  to-day  among  all  the 
flood  of  books,  no  purer,  fresher 
pictures  of  life  and  human  nature  can 
be  found  than  in  her  numerous  novels, 
and  when  she  was  fifty  she  wrote 
a  series  of  "  Letters  from  Europe," 
which  surpass  in  charm  any  of  the 
recent  hurried,  alleged  descriptions, 
contained  in  the  rapid  tours,  which 
consist  mainly  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures at  railway  stations.  She 
may  be  called  a  woman  who  had 
dared,  and  she  held  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  talent  was  sufficient  warrant 
for  its  use,  and  she  is  always  seeing 
new  opportunities  for  women,  and 
perceiving  ways  in  which  their 
status  and  condition  can  be  amelio- 
rated. Many  of  the  accomplished 
facts  in  their  activities  now,  were 
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her  dreams  half  a  century  ago.  She  is  a  bright  star  in  the  15erksliire  galaxy,  and 
apropos  of  women  and  their  doings,  it  is  not  amiss  to  mention  that  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  is  a  native  of  Adams  in  Berkshire. 

Up  to  1S64  there  stood  in  the  center  of  Pittsfield  park  a  tree  known  far  and  wide  as 
••  The  Old  Elm  " — an  original  forest  —  tree  that  sent  out  no  branch  till  it  was  ninety  feet 
high,  and  above  that  bore  a  rounded  crown  of  greenery  that  carried  its  height  up  to  128 
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feet.  Its  loftiness  and  symmetry  had  so  appealed  to  the  men  of  the  time, 
that  it  had  been  spared  in  the  general  denudation  of  the  land,  and  it  had  re- 
mained a  conspicuous  object  and  a  celebrated  landmark  up  to  1790,  when  a 
new  meeting-house  was  to  be  built,  and  the  same  sort  of  vandal  was  living 
then  as  now,  who,  to  raise  or  depress  a  sidewalk  a  foot,  will  sacrifice  one  of 
God's  beautiful  green  trees  that  it  has  taken  three  centuries  to  produce.  It 
was  proposed  to  cut  down  this  tree,  so  that  the  front  of  the  meeting-house 
could  occupy  its  place.  Madame  Lucretia  Williams  threw  herself  between 
the  axeman  and  the  tree  to  save  it,  and  defied  him  to  go  on  although  the  axe 
had  already  struck  three  blows.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  principal  magistrate 
of  the  town,  and  the  axeman  was  awed  into  desisting,  till  a  further  consulta- 
tion could  be  held.    The  reprieve  was  improved  by  her  husband  to  good 
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purpose,  for  he  made  a  proposition  to  give  as  mucli  land  from  his  acres  soutli 
of  the  tree  for  a  public  park,  as  the  authorities  would  give  by  setting  tlieir 
church  back  to  the  north.  Successive  strokes  of  lightning  finally  destroyed 
the  tree,  but  not  till  its  foreseen  destruction  had  been  discounted  by  planting 
a  circle  of  elms  about  it,  and  so  to  a  plucky  woman  is  Pittsfield  indebted  for 
its  pretty  green  centerpiece. 

We  have  recalled  the  old  elm,  because  it  was  the  rallying  place  for  all 
festive  and  important  out-of-door  occasions,  and  beneath  its  spreading  brandies 
in  i8io  was  held  the  first  cattle  show  and  agricultural  fair,  which  was  a 
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true  farmer's  lioliday,  recognizing  that  men  must  be  entertained  and  amused  at 
times,  as  well  as  to  have  opportunities  to  claim  well-won  prizes.  This  became  tlie 
model  and  pattern  for  similar  fairs  throughout  the  land,  and  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  thriving  of  a  cause  that  is  championed  by  one  of  those  enthusiasts  reproachfully 
called  one-idea  men,  and  hobby-riders.  The  belief  that  great  good  might  be  effected 
by  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  had  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Elkanah 
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Watson,  an  accomplished 
and  traveled  man,  of  great 
versatility  and  fertility  of 
mind,  and  for  ten  years  it 
so  dominated  him  that  he 
says  he  "neglected  his 
private  affairs,"  but  during 
that  time,  taught  by  the 
errors  and  blunders  of  other 
regions,  he  evolved  the 
cattle  show  and  agricul- 
tural fair  into  a  stated  festi- 
val, which  was  copied  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
tlie  land. 

As  the  population  of 
Berkshire  increased,  great- 
er efforts  were  constantly 
making  to  improve  tlie 
means  of  comiminicalion 
with  the  outside  world,  for 
their  isolation  was  the 
everlasting  tly  in  the  oint- 
ment of  tlie  Berkshire  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  hills  could  not 
be  abolished,  they  must  be 


ble"  was  barred  out  of  the  railroad  dictionary, 
and  that  no  matter  how  formidable  the  moun- 
tain, its  conquest  resolved  itself  into  engineering 
skill  and  an  adequate  amount  of  fuel.  Compared 
with  the  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  White 


of  enginei.  ring  as  to  be  visited 
and  studied  by  foreign  rail- 
ro.\d  builders.  Overcoming 
tlie  first  steep  grade  of  eighty- 
five  feet  to  the  mile,  had 
demonslrated  that  "impossi- 
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iurinounted,  and  there  are  sorne  people  living  to-day  who  can  recall  the  boundless  jubila- 
tions when,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1841,  the  first  railway  train  passed  across  the 
county  to  Albany,  coming  through  the  "deep  cut"  at  Washington,  then  such  a  marvel 
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iniujiu.iiiis,  this  scciiis  very  insij; i.ificant,  hut  rcniciiiber  it  was  tlic  fiisl 
heavy  grade  concnierecl  —  As  Tennyson  says, 

"  All  can  raise  tlie  (lowers  now 
I'\>r  all  have  pot  the  seed." 

Berkshire  was  now  fully  "  joined  on  "  to  the  new  lime  and  the  modern 
era,  but  she  still  had  another  mighty  first  tiling  to  create,  in  a  marvel 
of  man's  power  —  in  the  boring  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  a  glorious 
achievement,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  triumph  over 
natural  obstacles,  or  that  of  the  faith  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  men  who  finally  saw  their  dream  realized. 


a  route  for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  some 
point  in  New  York,  and  their  report  had  been 
made  in  1826.  The  engineer  —  Col.  Loammi 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
his  day  —  finally  fixed  upon  the  exact  route 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
and  proposed  to  make  a  canal-tunnel  as  the 
least  formidable  solution  of  the  problem.  Me 
made  careful  and  detailed  estimates  of  the 


The  completion  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad  in 
September,  1831,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  amid  unbounded 
commercial  rejoicings  and  the  assured  success  of  the  Erie  canal, 
sent  an  envious,  bitter  pang  to  the  souls  of  Massachusetts  states- 
men, because,  as  Charles  Francis  Adams  says,  "These  ad- 
vances in  New  York  had  given  anew  and  portentous  significance 
to  the  Berkshire  hills,  causing  them  to  throw  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  future  of  Massachusetts.  They  seemed  stationed  on 
the  western  border  of  the  state,  an  inseparable  barrier,  against 
which  the  eastward  tide  of  commerce  struck,  and  then  with  a 
deflected  course  flowed  fiuietly  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 
I'2ither  in  some  way  that  barrier  must  be  overcome  or  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  state  would  be  seriously  threatened." 

Previous  to  this,  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  survey 
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this  by  at  least  ten  years,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  in  its  construction,  to  help  in  pushing 
forward  their  own  work.  The  experimental  work  on  this  was 
begun  in  1851,  but  not  till  twenty-four  years  after  did  the  first 
car  pass  through  it.  The  difficulties  overcome  as  new  problems 
presented  themselves  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  sketch, 
and  the  history  of  its  finances  alone  would  make  an  exciting 
chapter.  Private  capital  fought  shy  of  it,  and  there  were  long 
seasons  when  all  work  on  it  ceased,  and  all  the  world  remembers 
Dr.  Holmes'  prophecy  that  when  the  first  car  should  pass  through 
it,  people  might  don  their  ascension  robes.  When  the  war  came, 
paralyzing  great  public  projects,  the  wiseacres  shook  their  heads, 
and  said  "  that's  the  end  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,"  but  the  Berkshire 
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cost  of  tunneling,  and  showed  that  the 
highest  possible  cost  would  be  $4.25  per 
cubic  yard,  and  placed  the  sum  total  of 
expense  at  ^(930,832,  while  the  actual 
cost  of  the  railway  tunnel  when  com- 
pleted, with  all  the  aids  that  the  most 
accomplished  scientists  and  engineers 
could  lend,  was  $20  per  cubic  yard,  and 
at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  ^10,000,000!  ^ 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
longer  and  more  conspicuous  Mont  Cenis 
and  St.  Gotliard  tunnels  in  Europe  were 
later  in  conception  and  execution  than 
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men  of  whom  it  had  taken  possession,  were 
not  to  be  daunted  and  succeeded  in  tunnel- 
ing into  the  state  treasury,  and  there  was 
notliing  for  it,  as  tlie  pessimists  sadly  said, 
but  to  "send  good  money  after  bad,"  and 
the  state  finally  completed  the  work  and  on 
February  9, 1875,  the  first  trainof  cars  passed 
Ithrough  its  four  and  one-half  miles,  bear- 
ing some  gray-headed  men,  the  dream  of 
whose  middle  life  had  at  last  material- 
ized. When  begun,  hand-drilling  was  used, 
and  gunpowder  was  the  only  explosive 
known.  The  successive  discovery  of  dyna- 
mite, and  the  power  of  compressed  air,  and 
the  invention  of  the  diamond  drill  facilitated 
the  last  half  of  tlie  work  immensely,  and 
now  as  the  traveler  makes  his  comfortable 
trip  through  it,  1,028  feet  under  the  moun- 
tain at  its  deepest  point,  he  emerges  into  a 
very  different  world  from  that  addressed  by 
the  writer  in  the  Boston  Courier,  at  the  time 
the  canal-tunnel  was  projected,  wlio,  having 
made  a  careful  calculation,  said  it  would 
take  fifty-two  years  and  nineteen  days  to 
complete  it,  for,  as  C.  F.  Adams  says,  "it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  human  life 
can  have  spanned  tiie  well-nigh  incredible 
gap  that  separates  the  America  of  1878  from 
that  of  1S30."  It  was  the  faith  and  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  Berkshire  men  who 
carried  to  completion  the  first  great  railway- 
tunnel  of  the  world. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  —  the  man  who  carried  to 
its  triumphant  completion,  in  the  face  of 
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tremendous  odds,  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  was  born  in  Stockbridge.  The  story  of  "  How 
Cyrus  laid  the  cable,"  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  but  not  so  obvious  is  it  how  he  was 
appointed  to  the  work  by  that  providence  of  God  which  knows  when  and  where  to  find 
its  instruments  in  each  generation  —  and  puts  a  passion  of  enthusiasm  into  selected  souls, 
that  can  know  no  rest  till  that  which  they  have  been  set  to  do  is  accomplished.  At 
thirty-five  years  of  age  Cyrus  Field  had  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  achieved  a  high 
position  in  the  business  world  —  there  was  nothing  in  his  outward  life  to  prevent  him  from 
sitting  at  ease  and  at  peace,  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  to  the  serene  end  of  a  long 
life,  but  the  idea  that  a  telegraphic  nerve  of  communication  between  the  continents  might 
belaid  beneath  the  Atlantic  took  possession  of  his  spirit,  and  thenceforth  there  was  for 
him  no  further  rest,  for  the  busy  thirteen  years  that  intervened  between  the  first  meetings 
of  a  handful  of  capitalists  around  a  table  in  his  library,  to  study  globes  and  charts,  and 
hear  the  answers  to  letters  addressed  to  Morse,  who  thought  it  quite  possible  to  send  a 
message  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wire,  and  from  the  geographer  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  —  .Maury  —  who  said  there  was  a  plateau  of  land  highly  adapted  to  being  the 
resting-place  of  a  cable,  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  but  he  cautiously  added 
that  he  "did  not  pretend  to  consider  the  possibility  of  finding  a  time  calm  enough,  the 
sea  smooth  enough,  a  wire  long  enough  and  a  ship  big  enough,  to  lay  this  tremendous 
coil  across  the  ocean."  Less  than  gioo,ooo  were  at  first  subscribed  by  the  capitalists  for 
a  work  that  in  the  end  cost  many  millions,  and  the  fearful  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
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were  mercifully  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  its  pro- 
jector. 

The  first  wood  pulp 
and  the  first  paper  made 
from  it  was  made  in  Lee 
about  thirty  years  ago  by 
Charles  H.  Plumb,  and 
its  use  since  then  has 
J    I  Si^^HB      ^1  cheapened  the  dissemina- 

■  ef^^^^^B  I      tiQp,  Qf  knowledge  won- 

derfully. 

Williams  college  was 
the  first  one  in  America 
to  have  an  astronomical 
observatory  as  an  adjunct 
of  its  instruction,  and 
from  this  college  was  sent 
out  the  first  college  natural 
history  expedition;  It 
went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
.  .A.s .  the  results  were  gathered 

up  and  published  by  Prof. 
Albert  Hopkins,  its  organizer  and  inspirer.    But  not  all  the  glories  of  Berkshire  are 
natural  and  intellectual.    She  has  had  her  share  in  those  works  of  philanthropy  and  piety 
that  will  make  the  nineteenth  illustrious  among  the  centuries. 


.SAVOY  HOLLOW 
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In  Pittsfield  in  1874  was  founded  the  first  college-hospital  in  the  United 
States,  which  looked  for  support  to  current  contributions,  derived  from  all 
denominations  with  an  impartiality  as  complete  as  that  of  disease  itself.  It 
was  called  the  House  of  Mercy,  and  began  its  work  in  a  rented  house.  The 
entire  administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  conducted  by  women,  but  so 
carefully  and  successfully,  that  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men 
and  women,  so  that  now  it  rejoices  in  a  considerable  endowment,  and  has  a 
congeries  of  six  buildings,  all  beautifully  adapted  to  its  work.  It  has  been 
copied  in  many  parts  of  the  land. 
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Tlic  fir.sl  attc'inpl  to  in 
struct,  Cliristi.'iiiizc,  and 
liansfoiiu  tlie  American 
liutian  into  an  intclli|;cnt 
aiul  conscientious  citizen 
was  made  in  tlie  year  i;.!-!, 
in  Stockbridne,  l)y  Sarffcant 
and  WoodhridKe  —  n\is- 
sionarics,  —  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  lioard 
of  Commissioners  for  In- 
dian Affairs  in  Hoston,vvho 
lield  funds  contril)uted  in 
ICngland  for  the  promotion 
of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  The  whole  experi- 
ment is  full  of  instruction, 
showing  the  measureless 
sacrifices  our  ancestors 
were  willing  to  undergo  to 
save  souls,  and  its  final  out- 
come points  to  the  inevita- 
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ble  conclusion  that  on  this  continent 
the  Indian  is  but  "provisional,"  and 
destined  to  fade  and  disappear.  But  a 
far  more  potent  influence  was  to  flow 
from  this  supreme  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  human  soul,  and  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  efforts  to  uplift  and  save  it. 
In  1807  there  were  held  in  the  shadow  of 
the  immortalized  "Haystack"  those 
open-air  prayer  meetings  and  confer- 
ences that  resulted  in  sending  the  first 
foreign  missionaries  from  Williams  col- 
lege,—  but  those  conferences  were  also  the  germ  of  what  aftervvaids  developed 
into  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  certainly 
has  kindled  a  network  of  points  of  light  over  most  parts  of  the  known  and 


accessible  world;  so  that  when  we  review  the  glorious  origins  in  Berk 
shire,  we  say  "Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  thei 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

H.   M.  I'l.UNKETT. 


A  wii.DKRNESs  of  sweets  ;  for  Nature  liere 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweets. 
'  Wild  above  rule  or  art,  eiini  iiiods  Ijliss. 
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A  STOKV  WITH  AN  APPLICATION 


In  Irving's  "Salmagundi,"  "  town  "  is  defined  as  "an  accidental  assemblage 
of  a  church,  a  tavern  and  a  blacksmith  shop."    Such  towns  occupied  many  a  [ 
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liut  if  an  old  man,  Berkshire  born,  would  see 
how  old  is  the  new,  and  how  new  is  the  old,  let 
him  follow  my  example  and  foot  it  across  Wind- 
sor on  a  summer  day.  He  must  not  hurry,  but 
take  time  to  absorb  the  scene.    He  should  even 


hill-top  in  Berkshire  early  in 
the  present  century,  while  the 
great  lines  of  travel  were  still 
by  stage  across  these  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  "  .Meet'n- 
Haouse"  was  the  general 
rallying  point  and  hub  of  the 
township,  the  tavern  was  the 
traveler's  home,  and,  on  rainy 
days  in  summer,  the  black- 
smith shop  was  board  of 
trade,  club,  lyceum,  gymna- 
sium and  morning  paper,  all 
in  one.  All  that  is  changed. 
The  ruddy  glow  of  the  forge 
and  the  cheerful  "  come- 
pound,  go-penny  "  that  rang 
from  the  tjlacksmith's  anvil 
are  merely  a  memory ;  the 
tavern  has  faded  to  a  tradi- 
tion, and  the  church  to  a 
lonely  and  emaciated  kinder- 
garten. 

Perhaps  ".Savoy  Holler" 
answered  to  (leoltrey  Cray- 
on's definition  of  a  town, 
down  to  as  late  a  date  as 
any  other  place  in  Berk- 
shire. The  ■"  (ircen  .Mountain 

House,"  at  least, 
(lately  destroyed 
by  fire,)  held  on 
l)ravely  to  all  the 
good  old  tradi- 
tionary ways  of 
a  country  tavern. 
A  few  years 
since,  after  an 
absence  at  the 
West  of  some 
thirty  years,  I 
passed  througli 
the  silent  street 
.  -, ..  >Kn.,u»K  Savoy,  and 

saw,  leaning 

against  one  of  the  cool,  long-legged  columns  of  the  Mountain  house  veranda, 
the  well-remembered  figure  of  good,  kindly  Calvin  Bowker,  the  proprietor.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  brown  study,  and  I  remembered  that  when  I  passed 
through  the  place  thirty  years  before,  he  stood  in  the  very  same  spot,  in  the  same 
attitude,  and  in  the  same  brown  study!  My  first  impulse  was  to  touch  him,  to 
see  whether  he  was  a  living  landlord,  or  a  petrifaction.  The  mould  of  quiet 
years  had  gathered  on  him,  but  he  was  alive,  and  no  doubt  was  living  over,  in 
liis  day-dreams,  the  time  when  the  elder  Bowker  kept  the  old  red  hostelry  across 
the  road  and  a  little  farther  to  the  west,  and  the  boy  Calvin  tended  liar  and  knew 
just  lio*  many  fingers  of  .Medford  rum  or  cider  brandy  each  customer  required. 


ri;ti  si'NSKT 


climb  the  old  church  belfry,  to  widen 
his  view,  when  he  reaches  "the 
Hill."  If  Solomon  could  have 
stepped  out  of  his  walls  of  cedar  and 
ebony,  and  have  looked  on  this  land- 
scape, with  its  eternal  newness  of 
near-by  fields,  abloom  with  clover 
and  daisies  ;  with  Potter  mountain 
and  his  fellow  Taconics  lying  like  a 
resting  caravan  between  Hancock 
and  "  Lanesberry  ;  "  and  blue  Grey- 
lock  to  the  northwest,  sleeping  away 
"  the  still  lapse  of  ages,"  the  author 
of  the  song  of  songs  could  not  have 
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oiil,  'ii'  wliilsl  I  w:is  lookin'  'cm  up,  I  nul  IniuU  i  lost  In  llic  woods,  'n'  wmii- 
(Icrcd  'round  'ii'  'round  a  l()n^;  spfll.  )  in;illy  I  (  onic  lo  what  I  fust  lliounlit 
was  Kinndoni  Como,  for  nol)ody  talked  about  anythinp  ljut  souls.  I'liey  told 
mo  it  was  tlif  place  where  they  furnished  souls  for  such  unfortunate  jieople 
as  missed  j;ettin'one  in  the  uzlilc  way.  They  kep'  ther  stock  in  a  thunderin' 
l)iK  liuildin'  with  shelves  all  'round,  'flic  lower  shelves,  where  the  \)\fr  souls 
was  kep',  was  several  feet  wide,  'n'  they  jrut  narercr  'n'  iiarerer,  till,  'way  to  the 
top,  where  they  put  the  little  contracted  souls,  they  wasn't  more  'n  two  inches 
wide.    I  watched  the  crowd,  comiu'  and  goin',  'n'pricin'  souls.  'I'heni  on  the 
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felt  lliat  he  was  in  a  stale 
and  wearisome  world.  And 
yet,  as  I  walked  down  a  dis- 
continued and  srass-grown 
road  toward  Cheshire,  there 
was  such  an  intense  melan- 
choly and  loneliness  over  it 
all,  that  the  rollicking  song 
of  a  bobolink  seemed  like 
a  comic  song  among  the 
tombs. 

1  missed,  most  of  all,  as 
I  passed  the  "town,"  the 
blacksmith  shop,  where  a 
rustic  Socrates  in  the  old 
days  was  wont  to  scatter 
bits  of  a  quaint  philosophy, 
as  sparks  flew  from  the 
ringing  anvil.  Certain  art- 
ful ones  wlio  used  to  con- 
gregate there,  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  freeing  their  minds 
in  cases  of  bitter  person?! 
hostility,    without  actual 
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collision.  This  way  was,  for  eacli  of  two  enemies 
to  invent  some  cutting  fable,  vision  or  revelation 
about  the  other,  which  he  would  rehearse  to  the 
rainy-day  group  around  the  forge,  in  the  other's 
presence  and  hearing,  f  will  give  a  single  illus- 
tration.    Two  Windsor  farmers,   X   and 

Z  ,  who  had  long  been  too  hostile  lo  speak 

to  each  other,  had  improved  their  opportunities 
alternately,  in  the  above  mentioned  way,  at 
periods  of  days  or  montlis  apart.  I  will  give 
one  of  these  deliverances  which  I  happened  to 
hear.  It  was  in  haying  time,  a  ciuiet  rain  was 
falling  steadily,  and  a  considerable  company  of 
men  and  boys  was  gathered,  as  usual,  mostly 
barefoot  and  in  shirtsleeves.  There  were  forks 
to  be  mended,  tul)s  to  be  hooped,  heel  wedges 
and  bow-pins  to  be  made,  and  a  wrestling  match 

to  be  settled.    X  and  Z  were  both  there, 

and  both  knew  that  the  sturdy  smith  would  allow 

no  blows  or  loud  aljuse.    X  ,  a  big,  brawny 

fellow,  with  a  reputation  for  being  "close  as  the 
bark  of  a  tree,"  sat  on  the  end  of  the  water  box, 
dabbling  a  little  nervously  in   the  blackened 

water.    It  was  Z  's  "turn,"  and  the  company 

was  mildly  expectant.  The  blacksmith,  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe  with  a  red-hot  nail  rod,  opened 

the  way  by  asking  Z         what  made  him  look 

so  solemn  ? 

"  Wal,  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Z  ,  "  I  hed  the  rot 

darnedest  dream  las'  night  thet  ever  a  feller 
dremp.    1  dremp  that  some  of  the  yerlins  gut 
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wide  shelves  come  awful  liigh,  but  tlie  folks  that  gut  'em  walked  out  like  kings  'n' 
queeiiij,  with  facts  shinin',  heads  up,  'n'  hands  open.  Them  tliat  gut  the  little  outs 
sneaked  out  as  if  they'd  stole  somethin'.    Hime  by,  who  should  I  see  coinin'  in  but 

X  .    Vou  can  all  guess  what  he  called  for,  'n'  you'd  guess  right,  too.    He  wanted  the 

biggest  soul  in  the  store,  'n'  wanted  it  quick.    lJut  when  he  found  he  couldn't  beat  'em 


A   lililUCit   IK   'illt  llol.LuW 

down  on  the  price,  he  kep'  on  tryin'  cheaper  'n'  cheaper  ones,  till  he  gut  to 
the  very  top  shelf.    Them,  the  clerk  told  him,  was  fo'pence  (6^4  cents;  apiece. 

'An'  is  them  the  cheapest  you've  gut?'  says  X  .    Then  the  clerk  ast  the 

boss  if  they  was  any  souls  made  for  less  than  fo'pence.    '  No,'  says  the  boss, 

'  but  ther's  a  few  two-cent  gizzards  up  stairs,  if  anybody  wants.'  X  

said  he'd  look  at  'em.    So  the  clerk  brought  one  down,  'n'  it  turned  out  to  be 

jest  a  fit.    Soon's  X         gut  it  into  him,  he  gut  right  down  on  his  belly  'n' 

crawled  out  o' the  store ;  'n' the  clerk  slammed  the  door  after  him  so  hard 
that  it  waked  me  up,  'n'  behold,  it  was  all  a  dream!  'N'  now  I'm  lookin'  for 
some  Joseph  to  interpret  the  'tarnal  thing!  "  But  this  was  a  story  with  too 
plain  an  application,  and  of  course  .X  had  his  inning  on  the  next  rainy  day. 

E.   K.  1!. 
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llic  nK'atcsl  Uiinkcr.s,  wri(f'is  and  pf  cai  Ikm s  in  llic  (k'Moniiiiation, 
Kc'v.  VVasliinnlon  (iladdon  and  Kcv.  'I'lii/odorc  'I'.  Munni  r. 

Several  otiiei' cIhu  cIics  ate  close  hy.  Of  these  I  wonid  incniion 
the  very  liaiidsonie  (granite  structure  of  tlie  l'i[)is(  o|)al,  and  tlie 
charming  modern  architecture  and  fine  color  of  the  brown  brick 
Universalist  church.  The  buildirif;  last  mentioned  was  still  incom- 
l)lete  when  I  was  last  in  the  town.  Just  across  the  street  a  parish 
house  was  beinp;  erected  by  one  of  the  church  societies,  and  this 
afl(Miio()n  they  W(,'re  dcdicatiuf;  it.  Nothing  but  the  ground  floor 
was  laid.  Near  the  fronl  stood  a  lonesome  piano  and  at  the  l)a(  k 
a  laige  tent  where,  through  the  door,  I  could  see  a  booth  of  figures. 
Near  the  street  was  a  little  group  of  ppoplc  and  one  man  among 
them  was  urging  the  others  to  come  in  to  refreshments.  I  stopjjcd 
to  ask  a  ((uestion  and  was  immediately  invited  to  become  one  of 
the  company.  I  confessed  to  being  a  stranger  in  town,  but  the 
man  said  that  made  no  difference.  He  seemed  to  lie  making  literal 
application  of  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  commanded  to 
'■  Co  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  thcni  to  come 
in,  that  my  house  may  be  fdled."  'I'he  invitation  was  so  kindly 
and  cordial,  I  was  sorry  not  to  accept  it. 

On  the  spur  of  a  hill  which  rises  abruptly  above  the  town  is 
Drury  academy.  It  fronts  no  street,  but  is  approached  by  a  lane 
on  one  side  and  a  picturesque,  shadowed  path  on  the  other.  On  a 
fine  terrace  of  the  northern  hills  stands  the  large  and  fine-looking 
hospital  of  the  town.  On  the  neighboring  hill  to" the  east  is  a  good- 
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One  feature  of  peculiar  interest  within  North  Adams  limits  is  the  natural 
bridge  on  the  hill-top  back  of  the  village.    It  is  in  a  little  hollow  and  so  secluded 
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Of  all  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  state,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
North  Adams  carries  off  the  palm  for  striking  picturesqueness.  You 
get  slight  hint  of  this  from  the  railroad  station,  or  from  anywhere  along 
the  Fitchlnirg  line.  The  railroad  traverses  only  the  depths  of  the 
valley  basin  in  which  the  town  lies;  but  follow  any  of  the  streets  back 
to  the  base  of  the  near  northern  hills  and  you  begin  at  once  to  realize 
the  Alpine  Ijeauty  of  the  place.  The  streets  which  ascend  the  hill  are 
alarmingly  steep,  and  those  which  skirt  its  slope  bring  you  almost 
directly  above  the  roof  tops  of  the  houses  below.  This  in  itself  makes 
the  hillside  interesting  tramping  ground,  but  the  glory  of  it  all  is  the 
immense  line  of  mountain  domes  southward.  They  are  so  near  and 
so  lofty  that  the  view  toward  them  from  any  point  on  these  steep 
streets  is  magnilicently  impressive.  A  tiny  tower  on  the  ridge  which 
reaches  highest  into  the  sky  marks  Greylock.  l'',ast  and  west  are  other 
mighty  ranges  which  are  only  jess  impressive  than  that  to  the  south. 
The  town  in  the  hollow,  with  its  masses  of  roofs,  chimneys  and  spires, 
makes  a  pretty  picture  in  contrast  with  the  mountains,  and  some  views 
which  bring  a  big  mill  or  other  large  building  into  the  foreground  are 
especially  interesting. 

Main  street  runs  east  and  west  on  the  lowest  level.  It  is  closely 
occupied  by  business  and  its  blocks  are  as  a  rule  substantial  and  well 
appearing.  The  new  building  of  the  Hoosac  savings  bank  is  particu- 
larly handsome.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  street  are  the  town  library, 
the  soldiers'  monument  and  two  large  brick  churches,  the  Baptist  and 
Congregational.    The  latter  numbers  among  former  ministers  two  of 
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names  painted.  Some  were  laid  on  very  large  with  red  paint,  but  none  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  names  were  recorded  were  persons  of  special  distinction,  so  far  as  I 
noticed,  and  tliey  could  well  be  spared.  In  the  wild  gloom  of  the  rock  arbor  to  which 
1  descended,  a  few  rods  below,  the  virtues  of  a  certain  baking  powder  are  extolled  and 
numerous  additional  names  adorn  the  rocks.    Thus  do  business,  pleasure  and  nature 
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that  you  might  pass  the  place  within  a  few  feet  and  notice  nothing  unusual. 
Indeed,  the  first  thing  one  notices  is  not  the  bridge  but  a  great  gap  of  perpen- 
dicular precipices  opening  before  him  where  a  tremendous  hill  of  marble  has 
Ijeen  half  quarried  away  and  where,  in  the  depths,  are  derricks  and  buildings 
and  men  at  work.  'I'he  view  across  this  pit  and  the  valley  beyond  to  the  east- 
ern mountain  ridge  is  very  striking.  Just  back  from  the  edge  of  the  predipice 
a  small  stream  from  the  north  has  cut  its  way  far  down  into  the  rock  and  then 
roars  along  through  its  narrow,  tortuous  channel  with  the  hollow,  echoing  tones 
which  waters  have  when  so  shut  in.  A  massive  arch  spanned  the  stream  in 
one  place,  but  tlie  near  banks  were  so  high  and  e  course  of  the  channel  so 
crooked,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  picture  which  would  give  a  satisfactory 
impression  of  the  place.    On  the  rocks  deep  down  I  discerned  a  number  of 
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oiil  iiilo  llic  Hiinli^'Jil  iinairi, 
u|)  no  windows,  and  doors 
(ly  oi)ci),  tlu;  air  frosliciis  and 
by  tlie  lime  llie  l)ral<cnian 
lias  appeared  witli  his  paper 
and  is  (lappinR  out  tlie  liRlils 
you  liave  licgun  to  enjoy  life 
once  more,  'l  licre  are  people 
wlio  will  (i;o  tlirounli  tlic  tun- 
nel and  back  just  for  a  pleas- 
ure trip.  It  is  a  tpiestion 
with  me  whetherpeopic with  a 
likiufr  for  such  pleasures  are 
safe  outside  of  an  asylum. 

One  of  the  prettiest  rides  ' 
on  an  electric  road  in  the 
country  is,  I  am  sure,  that 
from  North  Adams  to 
Adams.  It  is  largely  through 
the  fields,  often  with  not  even 
a  country   road  alongside. 
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walk  hand  in  hand.  The  whole  place  with  its  waterworn  depths  and  low 
monotones  of  the  dashing  stream  had  a  stiange,  foreign  aspect.  It  was  in 
sentiment  like  the  caverns  pictured  and  read  about,  and  not  like  anything  one 
would  think  to  find  near  home. 

Hefore  leaving  North  Adams,  something  should  be  said  of  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel. The  state  burrowed  it  at  a  cost  of  )j(  10,000,000,  and  at  the  time  it  was  finished 
its  length  of  four  and  one-half  miles  was  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
tremendous  feat  of  engineering.  The  passenger  on  the  railroad  is  apprised  of 
its  approach,  when  traveling  in  the  daytime,  by  noting  the  brakeman  climbing 
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I'  ew  Stops  are  made  and 
you  go  coasting  along  in 
the  most  reckless  fash- 
ion, apparently,  and  the 
journey  is  most  bree/.y 
and  exhilarating.  It  is 
so  like  a  pleasure  trip 
that  you  do  not  mind  the 
necessary  stops  in  tlie 
villages,  nor  even  such 
a  pause  as  is  caused 
when  the  conductor  has 
to  run  on  ahead  and 
drive  some  cows  off  the 
track.  As  to  the  scenery, 
the  quiet  valley  lands 
with  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain ranges  east  and 
west  are  all  that  could 
be  flesired. 
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up  on  the  seats  to  light  the  car  lamps,  and  mak- 
ing a  journey  through  the  coaches  to  see  that  all 
windows  are  shut.  Then  you  suddenly  plunge 
into  darkness  and  see  hazy  lights  flashing  along 
the  tunnel  walls  at  short  intervals.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  car  becomes  increasingly  smoky 
and  gassy.  Your  neighbor  across  the  aisle 
covers  his  breathing  apparatus  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  you  think  if  things  get  much  worse 
you  will  follow  his  example.  The  passengers 
are  very  quiet  and  some  lay  their  heads  down 
on  the  seat  backs  or  support  them  on  their  hands 
and  shut  their  eyes.  Your  anxiety  not  to  have 
the  mountain  cave  in  on  you  changes  to  anxiety 
to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible.  You  are  even 
willing  to  risk  sliaking  the  walls  down  by  a  little 
extra  speed  if  that  will  bring  things  to  a  conclu- 
sion more  quickly.    liut  of  a  sudden  you  dash 
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Adams  has  several  great  mills  in  the  valley 
along  the  stream,  of  which  the  famous  paper-mill 
plant  of  L.  L.  Hrown  is  the  finest  in  situation, 
with  the  little  tree-bordered  lake  on  its  southern 
side  and  Greylock  rising  up  handsomely  in  the 
eastern  view  of  it.  The  village  possesses  a 
number  of  fine  churches  and  a  very  creditable 
town  hall.  It's  best  residence  district  lies  on 
,  the  eastern  slope  which  rises  steeply  above  the 
valley.  The  roads  do  not  attempt  a  straight  as- 
cent, but  climb  diagonally,  and  the  views  all 
along  are  very  impressive.  Greylock  lifts  itself 
into  the  sky  to  the  westward,  in  a  simple,  un- 
checked rise  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  valley. 
The  outlook  from  any  back  yard  on  this  eastern 
;  idge  is  worth  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

lielow  the  chief  village  of  the  town  are 
several  others  linked  along  the  stream.  Usually 
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these  villages  .ire  groups  of  mill  houses  about  a  single  large  manufac- 
tory. The  most  populous  is  Maple  Grove.  It  is  well  named,  for  its  chief 
feature  is  the  fine  row  of  big  maples  which  line  its  main  street,  lieyond 
the  southernmost  village  the  road  circles  up  a  steep-sided  and  most 
picturesque  little  valley.  The  wood  has  been  newly  cut  off  to  the  south 
and  clears  the  view  straight  down  into  the  cool  depths  where  two  streams 
curve  through  some  bits  of  meadow.  One  stream  tumbles  down  from 
a  wooded  ravine  that  opens  far  back  up  toward  tlie  western  mountains. 
It  seemed  a  pretty  spot  to  ramble  in  if  one  had  time,  but  then,  in  Berk- 
shire, one  is  never  far  from  these  attractive  nooks  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Aside  from  the  jottings  in  this  article,  both  North  Adams  and  Adams 
have  partial  treatment  in  the  series  entitled  "  Rides  About  the  County." 


THE  RIDES  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY 


Windsor  Jams,  Sanov,  Fi.ouida 
\\'hcn  the  pictorial  treatment  of  Northern  Berkshire  was  first  under 
consideration  it  was  thought  that  an  extended  series  of  winter  pictures 
would  be  strikingly  unique  and  interesting.  To  carry  out  this  plan  I 
as  artist,  started  from  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  a  sleigh  equipped  for  a 
several-weeks'  absence.  The  day  before  had  been  snowy  and  this  day, 
was  windy.    .My  route  was,  for  the  most  part,  through  uphill  woodland. 
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road  was  drifted  clear  across  to  the  tops  of  the  fences.  I  pushed  on  till  my 
horse  was  in  so  deep  she  could  not  move,  when  I  concluded  it  was  time  to  turn 
back.  This  was  accomplished  by  unhitching  the  horse,  stamping  a  path  for  her 
and  then  dragging  out  the  sleigh  by  main  force. 

(Continued  on  page  73  ) 


In  the  opens  I  caught  dashes  of  the  breeze  and  saw  little  winrows  of  snow  ranging  along 
over  exposed  knolls,  but  this  was  slight  preparation  for  the  state  of  things  on  the  first 
high  hill-top  on  the  borders  of  Chesterfield.    The  wind  was  there  a  furious  gale  and  the 
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THE  PET  IIOLSTEIN 


rrinccssdf  tlie  I.iiw  Coiuitrie, 
Turn  your  handsome,  dusky  face  ; 

Tell  me  liow  you  came  to  be 
Far  from  all  your  race 


Live  your  kin,  remote  or  near. 
In  the  land  of  dyke  and  dune, — 

Windmills  whirr  and  skies  are  clear. 
Clacks  the  wooden  shoon. 
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TIIK    MAIN    SMir.Kr   IN  ZVI.OMTH 


In  your  wide  ancestral  halls, 
IJIoonis  the  rose  at  pane  and  door ; 

Snowy  lace  the  curtains  fall. 
White  the  sanded  floor. 

Surely  you  do  not  belong 

In  this  home  of  low  decree.— 

With  its  roof  not  half  so  lonj; 
As  your  pedigree  i 


ZVLONITK  (JlIAl'r.L 


'J  hen  the  farmer  sin^s  her  \)raise, 
Boasts  her  wondrous  yield  of  milk. 

I'raises  all  her  pentle  ways. 
Strokes  her  ci>at  of  silk. 

And  the  Kood  cow  never  stirs. 
Chews  h(M'  cud  (piite  iilacidiv  ; 

Koyal  ancestry  is  hers, 
Vet  content  is  she. 

I,Al'l!/\  ,S.\Nlii:iisoN. 
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I  went  back  six  or  eiglit  miles  and  tried  tlie  Gosli^n  road.  All  went  well  till  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  hill-lop  houses.  There  the  hurricane  and  drifting  snows  held  lull  sway  and 
were  savage  enough  to  turn  the  sleigh  over  several  times  and  shoot  its  contents  out  into 
the  drifts.  Chance  brought  along  a  friendly  farmer  and  with  his  assistance  I  pulled 
through  to  the  hotel.  The  next  day  travel  was  entirely  suspended  in  those  parts  and  \ 
made  friends  with  the  sitting-room  stove  at  the  hotel  and  talked  about  the  weather  and 
the  roads  with  such  individuals  as  happened  in.  It  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  I 
had  better  go  home,  that  my  undertaking  bordered  too  close  on  hardship  and  the  impossi- 
ble. 1  accepted  this  advice  and  the  following  day,  at  noon,  when  the  drifts  had  been 
rudely  channeled,  I  departed.  The  winter  was  an  unusually  snowy  one  and  the  roads 
much  worse  drifted  than  usual,  or  the  trip  would  not  have  been  cut  so  short.  As  it  was, 
Picturesque  Berkshire  had  to  content  itself,  as  far  as  winter  is  concerned,  with  picturing 
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some  of  the  snowy  aspects  of  town  scenery  as  it  i?^o  be  noted  in  Pittsfield 
and  Williamstown. 

The  spring  was  a  backward  one  and  even  in  the  valleys  the'  snow  long 
lingered.  It  was  the  last  week  in  April  when  I  again  started.  A  buckboard 
was  substituted  for  the  sleigh  and  I  had  an  artist  friend  for  company.  For 
some  miles  the  roads  were  hard  and  even  dusty,  but  we  found  Goshen  hill  sadly 
muddy  and  not  yet  free  from  shreds  of  winter's  snowy  garments. 

We  followed  up  the  Cummington  valley,  and  cool  evening  was  settling  down 
when  we  crossed  the  lierkshire  line  and  began  to  look  for  a  stopping  place  for 
the  night.  A  farmer  at  Allenville  accommodated  us,  and  after  a  substantial 
supper  we  drew  up  about  the  kitchen  stove  with  the  family,  including  two  dogs 
and  an  equal  number  of  cats,  and  chatted  away  the  evening.  Just  before  bed- 
time, when  we  looked  out  of  doors  we  noted  that  the  moon  was  encircled  by  a 
hazy  lialo,  and  we  retired  with  premonitions  of  a  rainy  (o-morrow. 

Sure  enough,  it  began  to  mist  at  ilayljreak  and  by  breakfast  time  it  rained 
heavily.  We  staid  indoors  and  read  the  local  papers  and  thus  learned  what  a 
good  many  people  we  had  never  heard  of  before  were  doing  and  something  of 
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llif  sliDi  l  coiniiitis  of  cu  ll  pMpiM 's  conU'iiipoi  ;iric.s. 
W'c  ;il.s()  sliiilied  the  picliiics  and  nioltocs  on  the  walls 
and  perused  a  couuly  nazelteer.  About  the  time  we 
had  exhausted  these  sources  of  enterlainniriit  the 
weather  showed  sif;us  of  clearing,  and  under  the  j;uki- 
ance  of  a  youiip;  man  of  the  liouse  we  visited  tiie 
famous  Windsor  lams.  On  the  way  we  stopped  at  a 
busy  sawmill,  it  was  like  a  thousand  others  scatteied 
along  the  streams  among  the  hills, —  low,  spreading  and 
unpainted,  with  an  acre  or  so  of  log-piles  about  it. 
Within  the  circular  saws  were  humming,  a  big  beech 
log  was  being  sliced  into  boards,  and  a  quantity  of 
short  sections  of  spruce  was  being  converted  into 
barrel  staves.  1 1  was  astonishing  how  fast  this  barrel 
material  was  turned  out. 

To  get  to  the  Jams  we  followed  the  mill  raceway 
back  among  the  pastures  and  entered  the  w  oods.  Mere 
the  snow  lay  in  drifts  and  patches  and 
there  were  places  where  it  was  fair  sled- 
ding. The  woods  were  all  adrip  with 
moisture,  and  if  one  chanced  to  jar  a  tree 
he  passed  under  he  brought  a  shower  of 
water  drops  down  on  himself.  Under 
foot  the  ground  was  soaked,  too,  and  we 
had  to  fish  our  way  very  guardedly  in  the 
more  boggy  spots.  We  crossed  a  rude 
liridge  which,  on  account  of  the  rain,  was 
half  inundated.  Our  guide  wore  rubber 
boots  and  he  slopped  through  the  thin 
streams,  sliding  over  the  planks  without 
hesitation.  We  followed  with  no  more 
mishap  than  having  a  little  water  slide 
into  our  shoes.  The  woods  here  were 
very  fine  —  tall,  clean-trunked  beeches  and 
maples,  mostly,  with  scattered  groups  of 
evergreens.  To  the  beech  bushes  and  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  full-grown  trees  clung 
withered  fringes  of  last  year's  leaves,  and 
they  looked  very  ghostly  among  the  som- 
ber tones  surrounding. 

We  crossed  a  second  bridge,  climbed 
a  rough  hill  and  crept  along  the  verge  of 
the  wooded  precipice  which,  with  the 
steep  crags  opposite,  walls  in  the  wild 
ravine.  In  the  depths,  hemmed  in  by  the 
irregular,  moss-grown  cliffs  and  overhung 
by  the  scraggy  trees  that  look  almost  as 
aged  as  the  rocks  themselves,  is  the  roar- 
ing, foaming  stream.  I  wanted  to  get  a 
photograph  from  below  and  the  guide  and 
I  essayed  a  descent.  We  slipped  down 
the  bank,  clutching  at  convenient  tree- 
trunks  and  branches,  standing,  sitting, 
creeping,  as  circumstances  demanded. 
Everywhere  were  dead  stumps,  moss,  rot- 
ting leaves  and  wetness,  and  the  going 
clown  was  no  pleasure  trip. 

The  torrent  nearly  fdled  the  glen.  Now 
and  then  a  great  boulder  broke  the  stream 
and  snow  and  ice  jams  lingered  along  the 
banks.  As  my  guide  was  crossing  one  of 
the  latter  it  collapsed  and  he  inade  a  sud- 
den descent  into  the  water.  Luckily  it  did 
not  come  above  his  boot-tops.  The  stream 
tumbles  through  this  rocky  channel  for  a 
half-mile  or  more,  and  we  climbed  along 
the  banks  as  far  as  the  upper  end  before  we  turned 
back.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  along  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  low  water 
of  midsummer.  Even  then  it  is  considered  quite 
an  adventure  to  make  one's  way  clear  through  from 
end  to  end. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  eaten,  the  clouds  were  so 
shredded  with  blue  sky  we  thought  it  safe  to  start.  The 
little  hamlet  where  we  had  spent  the  night  was  almost 
at  once  cut  from  sight  l)y  the  turns  of  the  half-wooded 
road  which  followed  up  thecrooked  ravine.  We  passed 
many  little  farmhouses  on  the  way  to  Savoy  Hollow, 
but  most  of  them  were  deserted  and  with  the  run-down, 
faded  fields  about,  all  on  the  lifeless  edge  of  spring, 
looked  uncommonly  forlorn.  It  was  beautiful, too,  and 
must  be  particularly  charming  in  blossom  lime  when 
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Who  (illy  can  doclari' 
Tin-  kIoi  y  nm\  tlie  valiii'  tn  iii:iiil<lnil 
Of  thr.  Krcat  hills  that  rear 
Ahovc  the  hustle  o(  ihv  hiisy  plain, 
AljovL'  the  want,  aiul  soiiow,  and  doiilit,  and  sin, 
AliDVC  the  strnKKle  (i(  tiiiiinK  hand  and  hrain, 
The  inlinitc  consolations  of  their  calm  I 
Hound  all  the  earth,  down  all  the  hollow  years, 
.Since  Israel's  khiK  lilted  his  weary  eyes 
l  o  their  eternal  strcnsth,  and  soiiijht  the  halni 
Of  their  sweet  quiet,—  yea,  lo  this  our  day. 
Shall  men  resoit  \vhero  these  ^reat  preachers  rise; 
I'he  everlastiiiff  truths  which  hold  the  world 


i  eachiny,  in  wordless  sci  mon  and  silent  psalm  1 

Come  here  where  (ireylock  rolls 

Itself  towards  heaven  ;  in  these  deep  silences. 

World-worn  and  fret'ed  souls 

Bathe  and  be  clean  I    Cares  drift  like  mists  away. 

Keformers,  hnrryinn  the  Millennium's  dawn, 

I'lfjinK  to-morrow's  blossom  to  bloom  to  day, — 

IlereKii'd  your  baflled,  warring;  minds  anew 

With  (iod's  enduring  jiatiencel    Linger  here 

When  through  light  leaves  the  west  wind  whispering  goes. 

When  summer's  breath  the  warm  pine  filters  through, 

When  tenipests  strike  and  shines  against  these  sides 

^Vhen  terrible  in  its  inaccessible  snows.— 

\'ou  who  would  learn  the  secret  of  the  hills, 

(.iod  give  ion  giace  to  know  it,  and  hold  it  true! 

Jni.iA  I'Ai  i  IlAVNi:. 


thickets  of  mossy  and  neglected  old  apple  trees 
Ati:  in  bloom. 

The  afternoon  was  only  half  way  iileasanl.  At 
tinu'S  threatening  <  louds  would  gather  and  throw  the 
earth  into  gloomy  shadow,  and  then  the  watin  sunlight 
would  break  free  and  flood  the  landscajie.  We  found 
Savoy  Hollow  to  be  a  wide  vale  flanked  by  high  hills 
darkly  wooded,  with  evergreetis  in  places,  and,  again, 
with  grayer  forests,  showing  here  and  there  wide 
patches  of  desolalioti  where  the  cho])pcrs  had  recently 
been.  A  little  stream  makes  a  swift  winding  way 
through  the  low  meadow  land,  and  a  village  with  two 
little  white  churches  has  its  place  where  the  valley  nar- 
rows northward.  The  most  striking  buildings  of  the 
village  were  the  old  hotel  with  ils  ipiaint  pillared  front 
and  a  big,  brown  fartuhouse  which  in  its  day  was  plainly 
a  very  pretentious  mansion,  lis  saggitig,  two-story 
portico  caught  the  eye,  as  did  the  remnants 
of  old-style  wooden  ornaments  along  the 
eaves  and  aljout  the  windows.  Indoors, 
the  antique  hall  and  best  rooms  and  fire- 
places have  still  much  of  their  old-time 
flavor,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  hills  grew  wilder  as  we  went  on, 
and  the  road  rougher  and  more  muddy, 
J  The  horse  could  do  little  but  plod,  and  in 
'  the  worst  places  we  got  out  and  walked, 
i  :  ■'  At  length  we  came  into  a  lonely  clearing 
in  a  spruce  wood.  In  the  midst  of  this 
rough  acre  was  the  town-house.  Some 
one  was  shingling  the  roof;  otherwise 
we  might  have  thought  it  forsaken.  It  is 
so  much  the  habit  of  the  larger  valley 
towns  to  choose  their  pleasantest  sites  for 
public  buildings  that  this  situation  seemed 
unaccountable.  The  reason  for  it,  so  we 
were  told,  was  that  the  villages  of  the  town- 
ship were  none  of  them  large  and  none 
central,  and  the  placing  of  the  town  hall 
was  a  compromise. 

Some  distance  beyond  we  began  the 
ascent  of  a  steep  hill  and  half  way  up 
came  upon  Savoy  Centre.  It  seemed  a 
joke  to  call  it  the  center  of  anything,  for 
there  were  only  two  or  three  houses  there 
and  a  school-house  a  quarter-mile  down 
the  western  road,  but  the  title  is  inherited 
and  had  some  logic  in  it  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town.  We  hitched  our  horse  to  the 
wheel  of  a  wagon  standing  in  a  farmer's 
yard,  and  climbed  a  sleep  hillside  to  get 
a  view  of  Greylock,  which  we  were  prom- 
ised could  be  had  from  there.  We  panted 
slowly  upward  through  the  drifted  snow 
patches  intermitting  with  the  faded  grass, 
and  once  on  top  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
numerous  boulders  strewn  about,  and 
looked  into  the  west.  Across  a  wide  valley 
rose  some  low  hills  and  beyond  their  even 
horizon  line  there  floated  in  the  air  the 
giant  form  of  Greylock.  It  was  distinct 
in  color  from  everything  surrounding  and 
seemed  in  its  gray  blueness  as  much  a  part 
of  the  sky  as  of  the  eai  th.  A  tiny  tower 
marked  the  highest  summit.  This  tower 
has  no  interest  as  a  matter  of  beauty,  but 
it  was  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  (Greylock 
by  the  people  we  spoke  to  along  the  way  about  the 
mountain.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  questioned  if  they 
did  not  think  the  tower  more  important  than  the 
mountain  itself. 

When  we  returned  to  the  wagon  we  kept  on  in  our 
course  northward.  The  road  did  not  lack  the  muddy 
features  of  those  we  had  lieen  getting  accustomed  to, 
but,  as  well,  was  generously  supplied  with  snow  patches. 
In  wooded  places  these  were  quite  extended,  and  at 
one  spot,  just  off  the  road  in  an  orchard,  the  snow  piled 
well  up  into  the  apple-tree  branches.  The  farms  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  in  the  whole  afternoon's 
travel  we  met  only  one  or  two  teams.  It  was  remark- 
able in  soiiie  places  how  subdivided  the  clearings  were 
by  stone  walls,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  made  the  fainis 
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look  strangely  foreign.  At  nearly  every  place  we  passed,  a  dog  or  two  came  out 
in  front  of  the  house  to  look  at  us,  and  in  the  main  were  very  solemn  and  gentle- 
manly about  it.  They  were  a  particularly  wholesome,  fine  looking  lot  of  dogs, 
1  tiiought,  and  had  many  points  in  their  favor  as  compared  with  the  town  and 
valley  dogs.  There  were  frequent  twinklings  of  red  sap  buckets  among  the 
maple  thickets  along  the  way,  but  the  season  was  nearly  over  and  not  mucli 
seemed  to  be  going  on  about  the  rude  little  sugarhouses.  Toward  evening  we 
passed  the  little  L^nion  church  with  its  long  line  of  horse  sheds  and  adjoining 
school,  and  when  the  darkness  began  to  deepen  we  commenced  the  descent  of 
a  long  hill,  with  a  magnificent  valley  view  before  us.  Half  way  down  was  a 
picturesque  group  of  farm  buildings,  and  there  we  applied  for  shelter.  The 
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woman  of  the  house  was  willing  to  take  us  in  if  the  man  at  the  barn  was.  I  crossed 
the  road  to  the  building  indicated,  opened  a  door  and  entered  a  shed.  I  could  discern 
a  second  door  before  me.  It  was  open  and  within  was  pitchy  darkness.  This  was 
discoin  aging,  but  from  the  blackness  came  the  sound  of  milk  streaming  into  a  pail, 
anil  I  ventured  a  salutation.  When  1  asked  for  lodging  the  man  hesitated  to  say 
"  yes  "  to  a  stranger  whom  he  had  not  even  a  sight  of,  but  after  some  conversation  and 
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serious  consideration  he  said  he  would  attend  to  us  when  he  finished  milking.  In  time 
we  got  in  out  of  the  cliilly  night  air  and  drew  up  by  the  briskly  burning  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  We  had  maple  syrup  with  our  biscuit  and  butter  for  supper,  that  was  so 
good  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  it.  Indeed,  at  all  the  farmhouses  I  stopped  the 
maple  syrup  seemed  mucli  thicker  and  more  delicious  than  we  get  in  the  valley. 


(H,l»  QllAKKIt  crniKjit 

In  tlie  morning  the  first  sounds  were  of  some  one  stirring  al)out  the  kitchen 
and  a  lone  bird  caroling  out  of  doors.  Tlie  sun  shone  clear  in  liie  east,  but 
the  air  was  very  keen  in  the  early  day.  Tlie  ground  was  frozen  stiff  and 
rocky  and  the  snow  was  hard  enough  to  walk  on,  and  all  the  pools  were 
glared  with  ice.  Everything,  to  the  farthest  distance,  was  sharply  defined 
in  tlie  sparkling  air.  Our  host  pointed  out  the  central  shaft  of  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  far  off  across  the  valley  where  we  could  discern  some  stone  work  and 
curling  wisps  of  smoke. 

At  eight  we  liad  hitched  up  and  started.  The  way  led  down  a  rough, 
frozen  road  that  would  have  shaken  us  up  fully  as  much  as  was  necessary 
even  without  the  frequent  thank-you-marms  wliicli  broke  its  course.  In  places 
It  was  so  rcy  it  seemed  best  the  horse  should  sit  down  and  slide.  We  were 
fearsome  she  would  take  some  less  safe  method  of  sliding,  and  at  length  con- 
cluded we  had  better  msure  ourselves  against  destruction  by  getting  out  and 
walking.    We  had  no  sooner  reached  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  and  crossed  a  little 
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lield  fonli.  In  ilie  midst  of  ibis  we 
had  to  make  a  turn  on  to  a  side  road,  and  that  turn  was  in  the  nature  of  the  apex  of  a 
sharply  pointed  wedge,  witli  not  tlie  least  sign  of  relief  in  ilie  way  of  a  rounded  corr.er. 
We  studii'd  the  matter  while  the  horse  slopped  and  went  to  sleep,  tut  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  by  any  natural  method  was  tco  much  for  us.  We  alighted ;  my  companion 
woke  the  horse  and  engineered  her  while  I  lifted  around  the  back  end  of  the  vehicle. 


i^ridge  that  spanned  a  swift  stream,  then  the  road  began  to  ascend  rather  more 
iteeply,  if  anything,  than  it  had  come  down.  It  was  necessary  to  make  frequent 
stops  to  rest  the  horse  until  we  came  to  milder  territory,  where  the  road  turned 
eastward  and  skirted  the  hillside.  I5y  the  wayside  here  was  a  small  cemetery, 
barren  and  treeless  and  hemmed  in  by  stone  walls.  It  had  not  even  pictur- 
esqueness  in  its  decrepitude.  Luckily  this  type  of  cemetery,  which  has  neither 
tree,  shrub  nor  vine  to  relieve  its  bareness,  is  not  numerous. 

Wlien,  a  little  later,  our  path  Ijegan  to  descend  we  were  astonished  at  the 
roadway  drifts  we  encountered.  They  were  channeled  through,  or  we  sliould 
have  been  shipwrecked  in  them,  for  they  were  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  inhab- 
itant* calculated  that  the  last  of  them  would  not  disappear  before  June.  The 
read  led  into  a  deep  ravine  where  a  picturesque,  covered  bridge  spanned  a  little 
ver.    Beyond,  it  made  a  long  ascent  up  and  around  a  great,  rocky  pasture  hill- 
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\Vc  \v('ic  siml  III  by  ;i  patch 
of  woodland,  hut  as  soon  as 
we  left  it  we  were  aiiionj; 
1)1  own  fields  a^aiii  and  on 
ahead  was  a  little  village.  It 
.was  l''lorida  —  just  two  or 
three  houses  and  a  initc  of  a 
churcii  on  a  f>reat  hill.  In  all 
our  jounicyinn-  alioul  the 
lownship  I  looked  in  vain  for 
aught  that  would  give  reason 
for  its  name,  unless  it  was 
opposileness,  just  as  school 
children  will  sometimes  nick- 
name a  very  fat  fellow 
"  Sliver."  I!ul  if  I'  lorida 
lacks  llovvers,  it  has  some 
wonderful  views,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  town  in  the  county 
more  interesting  to  make  a 
circuit  of  in  a  drive.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  church 
the  road  dips  sharply  east 
and  north,  and  you  look  down 
into  a  beautiful,  great  valley, 
beyond  which  are  immense 
blue  hills  rising  one  after  the 
other  and  rolling  away  to  the 
horizon.  In  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  hollow  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Deer- 
field  river,  saw  tiny  trains 
creeping  along  their  sinuous 
tracks,  and  heard  the  faint 
whistling  of  the  engines. 
The  railroad  seemed  an  in- 
vader and  lent  the  scene  an 
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air  of  mysterious  strange- 
ness. Indeed,  the  rougli 
vastness  of  the  region  gave 
one  the  feeling  that  it  should 
naturally  be  an  unbroken 
solitude,  entirely  given  over 
to  its  native  wildness. 

The  road  skirted  the  hill- 
side and  the  views  were  very 
fine  all  along.  At  length  we 
came  to  the  old  stage  road 
over  the  mountain  and  began 
a  steep  ascent.  Three  lines 
of  telegraph  poles  straggling 
along  the  way  gave  it  quite  a 
metropolitan  air.  Toward 
the  crest  of  the  rise  the  road 
went  through  a  rough  and 
horribly  muddy  pasture  to 
avoid  the  snowdrifts  with 
which  the  main  highway  was 
blocked.  We  had  been 
through  mud  a  plenty  before, 
but  nothing  like  this.  The 
pasture  was  a  waste  of  soggy 
moss  through  which  many 
wheels  had  ploughed  a  wide, 
black  track  of  deep,  sticky 
mud.  I  walked.  My  com- 
panion drove  along  the  trail 
of  his  predecessors  and 
nearly    disappeared,  horse 
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and  all.  Then  lie  tried  tlie  mossy  borders, 
and,  though  the  wheels  cut  in  less  deeply,  the 
vehicle  pitched  about  so  violently  over  the  rough 
hillocks  that  1  begged  him  to  get  back  into  the 
mud  again.  We  were  thankful  when  we  came 
once  more  to  comparatis  e  terra  firma  on  the  main 
road,  and  there  we  gave  our  panting  horse  a  rest. 
In  time,  progress  over  the  rolling,  half-wooded 
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mountain  top  brought  us  to  a  spot  where  the  blue 
western  valley  opened  before  us.  Here  the  tele- 
grapli  poles  left  the  road  and  pitched  straight 
down  through  a  narrow  and  brushy  clearing  into 
the  valley.  On  a  grassy  knoll  here  we  ate  our 
lunch,  while  the  horse  investigated  a  bag  of  meal 
by  the  roadside.  It  was  a  wonderful  down-look. 
The  great  valley  basin  sweeping  away  to  the  great 
hills  westward,  the  tiny  farm  buildings  dotting 
the  fields  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and,  in  the  low- 
est level,  North  Adams'  outreaching  streets  and 
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(Iwflliiins  vciii'cl  ill  llic  .siiuikc 
of  its  cliimneys,  combined  to 
mike  a  scene  of  impicssivo 
henutj'.  liieylock's  seriated 
ridge  loomed  up  vast  to  (lie 
south,  l)Ul,  unhappily,  was 
nearly  hidden  from  tliis  jioint 
of  view  by  a  fiiiif;e  of  birch 
woods. 

The  steep,  downward 
idunginK  road  brouf-lit  us 
after  a  little  to  a  sharp  turn, 
where  we  emerged  from  tlie 
woods  and  had  tlie  nionarcli 
ranfje  of  (">rcylock  straight 
before  us.  It  was  a  very  clear 
but  mellow  day  and  the  out- 
looks from  the  long  loops  of 
the  roadway  as  it  zigzagged 
down  the  mountain  side  were 
delightful.  I  felt  sure  a  ride 
over  the  mountain  on  the  out- 
side of  one  of  the  old  coaches 
must  have  been  a  great  treat. 


were  touches  of  green  along  the 
water  courses  and  on  protected  south- 
ern slojjcs. 

I  ate  my  luiu  h  on  Ihe  scjuaie  before 


a  (lesertetl  log  house.  The  windows 
were  gone,  so  I  looked  in.  'I  he  cracks 
between  the  logs  were  chinked  with 
inortar  and  the  interior  was  divided 
into  four  little  board-partitioned  rooms. 

As  I  wenton  I  began  toget  glimpses 
of  a  big  white  church  with  a  liaiidful 
of  houses  about  it  on  the  great,  bare 
hill-top  southward.  The  spring  was 
late  and  the  fields  were,  for  the  most 
part,  brown  and  withered,  but  there 
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On  the  warm,  bright  morning  of  May  eleventh  1  was  toiling  up  the  roundabout  hill 
road  from  Cumminglon  to  Peru.  Now  it  led  through  (he  woods,  and  now  across  pasluie 
fields.  The  farmhouses  1  passed  were  few  and  far  bi  twcen,  and  some  of  these  were  de- 
serted. At  other  spots  where  houses  had  been  were  only  a  ddapidated  barn  or  two  left, 
or  perhaps  a  pair  of  broken  chimneys  and  a  cellar  hole.  I  passed  a  stone  school-house 
where  the  children  were  out  at  recess  and,  in  a  ragged,  half-treed  district  beyond,  found 
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Peru  church.  A 
small  boy  and  a 
small  girl  came 
from  a  near  house 
to  investigate. 
They  were  par- 
ticularly interest- 
ed in  the  horse's 
nose-bag,  out  of 
which  it  was  eat- 
ing. Hut  after 
they  settled  to 
their  satisfaction 
what  it  was  for 
and  what  I  was 
there  for  and 
what  my  camera 
was  good  for,  the\ 
went  back  to  the 
shadow  of  their 
house  and  played 
get  dinner  with  a 
small  table  and  a 
setof  little  dishes. 

Three  men  were  plastering  the  weather-worn  horse  sheds  with  flaming  circus  bills.  The  leader  of  the 
trio  wore  a  stovepipe  hat  and  a  linen  duster.  I  wondered  whether  they  had  togel  pemiission  before  putting 
up  the  bills.  The  custom  of  decorating  country  horse  sheds  is  a  common  one  among  circus  people,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  members  of  these  same  churches  toward  tiie  circus  is  so  doubtful  that  they  will  seldom  go  to 
see  more  than  the  street  parade.    This  use  of  the  horse  sheds  seems  therefore  out  of  harmony. 

You  can  hardly  mention  Peru  to  any  one  without  their  infonning  you  that  the  rain  whicli  falls  on  oneside 
of  the  roof  of  I'eru  church  finds  its  way  to  the  Housatonic  river,  and  that  which  falls  on  tlie  other  side 
to  the  Connecticut.  ICverybody  who  writes  of  Peru  tells  the  same  story,  and,  in  accord  with  this  lime- 
honored  custom,  I  have  told  it,  too.  Another  interesting  point  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  highest  village 
in  New  1-^ngland,  it  being  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  present  it  is  but  a  scattered  congregation  which  gathers  at  the  old  church,  but  in  the  palmy  days  of  a 
half-century  ago  this  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  in  the  county.  When  meeting  time  drew  near, 
the  vehicles  came  in  platoons  from  every  approaching  road  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  The 
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minister,  too,  was 
one  of  tiic  lead 
inK  li(>lit.s  of  tii(^ 
county  and  rc 
ceived  an  iarnc 
a  salary  as  any 
prcacliLM-  in  I'itts- 
field. 

I  took  the 
Hinsdale  road 
and  half  way 
down  the  western 
hill  stopped  to  get 
a  picture  of  the 
old  Ford  man- 
sion. The  dwell- 
ing was  a  large 
one  of  the  digni- 
fied and  hand- 
some architecture 
of  seventy-five 
years  ago,  screen- 
ed on  its  hillside  terrace 
hy  a  fine  group  of  trees. 
It  was  a  pity  to  see  it  so 
warped  and  decayed  and 
broken-windowed.  From 
here  there  was  a  fine  view 
of  the  western  valley  where 
lay  Ashmere  reservoir  with 
its  prettily  irregular  shores 
spreading  its  blue  mirror  at  "" 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  ' 

By  the  time  I  was  fairly  down  the  hill  1  was  in  the  borders  of  tlie  pleasant  village  of 
Hinsdale.  It  is  in  reality  a  good-sized  town  with  its  center  near  the  railroad  station  and 
reaching  out  its  scattered  suburbs  over  the  mild  hills  near,  and  in  frequent  groups  along 
the  stream  on  the  way  to  Dalton.  Its  homes  are  comfortable  and  neat  in  appearance  and 
cheerful  in  surroundings.    Down  the  pleasantly  picturesque  valley  on  the  Dallon  road 
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are  a  number  of  \.\rge  mills.  One  of  these  was  naught  but  a  windowless  shell  of  gray 
stone  walls.  .North  of  it  stood  a  dreary  looking  acre  of  fence  frames  that  had  once 
been  in  use  for  hanging  cloth  on. 

liy  the  stream,  above  one  of  the  mill  villages,  a  boy  was  seated  on  a  log  fishing- 
He  was  having  dull  times  there  in  the  sun,  1  thought,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
wasn't  having  much  luck.  However,  he  said  another  boy  caught  a  two-pound  trout 
there  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  laying  for  a  mate  to  it.    I  made  his  picture  and  drove 
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on.  When  nearly  out  of  sight  I  heard  him  calling  after  me,  and  stopped  to  find 
out  what  the  trouble  was.  He  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  broken  the  glass.  It 
is  curious,  but  no  one  who  saw  my  camera  could  refrain  from  some  reference  to 
breaking  the  glass,  any  more  than  those  acquainted  with  Peru  could  refrain  from 
telling  where  the  \vater  which  fell  on  the  roof  went  to.  I  thought  this  boy  was 
going  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  to  my  sorrow  found  I  was  mistaken. 

Dalton  lies  well  down  in  the  valley,  in  part  along  the  stream  and  in  part  along 
high  adjoining  terraces.  It  is  an  eminently  thrifty  place,  notable  for  the  several 
big  mills,  fine,  modern  public  buildings  and  numbers  of  comfortable  and  even 
costly  homes.  Of  the  mills  tliose  of  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Weston  and  of  Z. 
and  W.  M.  Crane,  paper  manufacturers,  have  an  especially  wide  and  enviable 
reputation.  For  many  of  its  good  things  the  town  is  deeply  indebted  to  those 
public-spirited  citizens. 

Above  the  Crane  mill  is  a  beautiful  reservoir  half  surrounded  by  the  amphi- 
theatre of  a  wooded  hillside.  The  mill  itself  is  a  large,  handsome  structure  on 
a  meadow  level  with  a  pleasant  profusion  of  trees  about.    If  you  drive  up  the 
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Hlowiiin  lliiiil  Oil  ;i  loMK,  iron  t;il)lc  and  otiici  ni(Mi  ran  a  licavy  roller 
over  it.  Next  a  luan  with  a  ions,  iron  lam  e  rut  olf  tlic  ragncfi  end 
and  sli))pc(l  tlie  blade  of  his  in.strnnient  muler  the  limp  sheet  to 
loosen  it.  'I  heii  it  was  slid  off  on  a  second  table  and  i)ushed  from 
that  into  an  oven  and  kept  there  seven  days  temperiiif!;.  '  took  a 
look  into  the  fiery  furnace  whence  they  dipped  the  fijlass,  but  it  was 
so  hot  and  da/./lin^;  1  did  not  fancy  ^!;ettin^;  very  near.  The  dim, 
liinh-raftcrcd  jilace  with  its  strong  contrasts  of  liglil  and  shade 
made  a  strikin^r  and  weird  sight. 

'The  next  day  opened  hot  and  clear,  and  the  dews  and  mists  of 
the  night  were  soon  dissijjated.  Two  strolling  musi(  ians  were  in 
town.  One  had  a  bagpipe  with  its  long  droning  monotone  and 
medley  of  short  notes,  and  the  other  produced  more  lively  melody 
on  a  fife.  They  had  probably  spent  the  night  in  some  (  l  anny  at 
the  furnace,  as  I 
was  told  tramps 
frc(|ucntly  did. 
On  the  pond  a 
handsome  (lock 
of  speckled 
geese  and  a 
brace  of  mot- 
tled ducks  were 
paddling  about. 
They  looked 
very  i)retty 
when  they  pad- 


slight  hill  past  the  mill  you 
come  into  a  wonderland  of 
pretty  lawns,  and  curving 
streams  crossed  by  rustic 
bridges.  lieyond,  where  the 
gravel  paths  converge,  is  a 
beautiful  stone  mansion, 
like  a  line  manor  house  in 
an  ]''nglish  park. 

From  here  I  went  on 
toward  lierkshire  up  a  level, 
monotonous  road  hedged  in 
by  bushy,  new-grown  woods. 
As  1  approached  the  village 
the  road  dropped  down  a  hill 
and  here  were  little  brown 
houses  with  narrow  yards 
around  them  and  potato 
patches  at  the  sides  and,  in 
tlie  north,  Greylock  loomed 
up  in    liandsome  outline. 
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The  highway  led  along  the  borders  of 
a  fine,  smooth  pond,  across  which,  to 
the  east,  was  a  handsome  mountain 
ridge.    On  ahead  were 
houses  and  a  green  hill 
and  beyond  that  some 
heavy    chimneys  rose, 
from    which   curled  up 
black  smoke  clouds. 

After    I    had  found 
lodging  and  had  eaten 
supper,  I  walked  up  over 
'"•••>•  the  hill  to  the  big,  red- 

painted  huddle  of  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  glass  company.  Around  them  are  many  heaps 
of  various-colored  slag  and  broken  glass.  Within,  at  this  time,  all 
was  vacant  and  gloomy  except  at  the  furnace  where  the  fiery  eyes 
of  the  imperfectly  closed  doors  were  glowing.  On  a  bench,  just  out- 
side the  door,  sat  a  man  smoking  a  pipe,  who  went  in  at  intervals  to 
take  a  look  at  the  furnace.  He  said  that  in  the  morning,  sometime 
between  midnight  and  dawn,  they  would  begin  glass  blowing. 

In  a  building  below  ,1  witnessed  the  process  of  casting  glass 
for  heavy,  opaque  windows  or  roofing.  When  I  had  fairly  got 
into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  structure  a  man  accosted  me  and  then 
drew  nearer. 

"  I  came  near  thinking  you  were  some  one  else,"  he  said. 
"Well,"  I  replied,  "perhaps  I  am  some  one  else — I  never  was 
here  before." 

"  So  ye  are,"  said  he,  taking  a  closer  look,  and  added  to  a  friend, 
"  I  thought  it  was  I^at  Hurlihy,  sure." 

As  I.  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hurlihy  I  did  not  know  wlietlv 
to  feel  flattered  by  this  mistake  in  identity  or  not.    lUit  now,  aloi  ;, 
came  three  men  bearing  a  big  pot  of  molten  glass.    They  poured  "ii. 


died  along  in  mid  pond,  and  very  ridiculous  when 
they  came  in  shore  and  keeled  up  with  their  heads 
out  of  sight,  and  1  suppose  grubbing  in  the  mud 
below.  After  breakfast  I  drove  up  the  long  west- 
ern hill,  through  the  fields  and  some  patches  of 
fine  woodland  toward  Lanesboro. 

L/\\r.si!()i(<),  Nr.w  Asiiiouu,  .Sou  i  ii  AVil.i.iA ms- 
TowN,  Hancock 
After  tlie  long  ascent  from  the  Berkshire  side, 
the  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  Lanesboro,  dips  steeply  into  a  long  valley.  On 
the  lowest  level  are  broad  meadow  lands,  through  which  wanders  a  stream  of  the 
most  crystal  clear  water  imaginable.    The  village  strings  along  the  base  of  the 
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eastern  while  scattered  farmhouses  clot  the  slope  across  the  meadow.  The  homes 
looking  from  beneath  the  elms  and  maples  appeared  pleasant  and  well  kept,  and  the 
rej^ion  as  a  wliole  seemed  uncommonly  fertile  and  thrifty.  This  effect  is  counteracted 
to  a  degree  \jy  the  vacant  cones  of  two  charcoal  kilns  in  tlie  meadow  and  by  a  silent, 
towering  iron  furnace  in  the  middle  of  the  settlement. 

'Special  interest  attaches  to  I.aneslioro  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
humorist  "Josh  isillings."  His  real  name  was  Henry  W.  Shaw,  and  the  old  Shaw 
homestead,  where  he  passed  his  early  years,  still  looks  down  from  its  position  on  a 
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high  plateau  of  the  western  hill.  It  is  a  large,  substantial  building  with  a 
wing  on  either  side  and  many  outbuildings. 

Josh  liillings  is  remembered  as  a  reticent  boy  who  cared  little  about  the 
companionship  of  other  boys,  but  preferred  to  go  around  by  himself.  His 
father  was  the  richest  and  most  prominent  man  in  the  village.  Indeed,  Squire 
Shaw's  reputation  was  national.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  knew  more 
theology  than  the  minister,  and  more  law  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lawyers,  and 
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the  town  always  elected  him  to  the  Legislature  when  he  wanted  to  go.  In  Bos- 
ton, if  his  support  was  gained  for  a  measure,  that  measure  was  considered  as 
good  as  passed.  He  was  a  forcible  speaker,  and  he  could  shed  tears  and  work 
on  the  feelings  of  his  audience  and  be  inside  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The 
squire  frecpiently  came  down  to  the  store  where  the  post  office  was  and  sat 
for  an  hour  or  more  to  talk  politics.    The  villagers  were  always  glad  to  listen, 
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for  there  was  wisdom  and  depth  to  what  he  said.  He  would  have  made  a  far 
greater  reputation  had  he  not  loved  money  better  than  political  honors  and 
given  business  precedence.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  democrat,  but  later 
became  an  ardent  Clay  man,  and  it  was  understood  that  had  Clay  been  elected 
to  the  presidency.  Squire  Shaw  was  to  have  been  his  secretary  of  state. 
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"  Hen  Shaw,"  as  Josh  Billings  was  called  by  the  villagers,  went  to  l.enox  academy, 
then  the  most  notable  school  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  later  was  sent  lo  1 1  amilton 
college.  After  a  time  it  was  whispered  around  that  he  had  run  away  and  joined  a 
menagerie.  Hut  it  was  not  known  surely,  for  nobody  dared  ask  the  old  squire  about 
his  affairs.  Two  or  three  years  later  Josh  came  home.  He  then  showed  a  decided 
fondness  for  getting  around  the  tavern  and  store  to  talk  and  crack  jokes.  Once  a 
menagerie  came  to  town  and  he  spent  the  day  in  showing  up  the  animals.  So  odd  and 
humorous  were  his  coinments  and  descriptions  that  he  kept  a  crowd  about  him  from 
morning  to  night.  That  confirmed  in  people's  minds  the  story  of  his  running  away 
from  college. 

After  Josh  won  fame  as  an  author  and  was  making  a  fortune  by  his  writing  in  New 
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liimself  much.  He  liad  not  been  brought  up  to 
habits  of  systematic  work  and  was  physically  lazy. 

In  figure  he  was  a  broad-framed  man,  over  six 
feet  tall,  spare,  bony  and  round  siiouldered.  After 
he  began  to  write  he  let  his  hair  grow  long  and 
cultivated  oddity.  He  was  a  keen  judge  of  charac- 
ter and  in  his  humor  was  not  a  little  thought  and 
wisdom. 


York  and  his  lecture  tours,  he  still  made  Lanesboro  his 
summer  home.  He  boarded  at  the  hotel  and  liked  to  sit 
around  and  talk  to  such  listeners  as  gathered.  Once  in 
awhile  he  would  go  fishing,  but  he  did  not  like  to  exert 
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It  was  his  desire  that 
he  should  be  buried  in 
the  Lanesboro  cemetery, 
and  that  his  grave  should 
be  marked  by  a  block 
in  the  rough  from  the 
marble  cjuarry  in  the 
town,  on  which  there 
should  be  simply  his  and 
his  wife's  names.  When 
he  died  the  Lanesboro 
quarries  were  no  longer 
worked,  and  a  great, 
rough  bowlder  was 
brought  from  l^ittsfield. 
There  it  is,  halfway  up 
the  hillside  in  the  neatly 
kept  cemetery  among  the 
village  homes. 

Not  far  from  this  stone 
is  one  of  the  old  table 
monuments,  beneath 
which  rests  the  body  of 
Johnathan  Smith,  a  man 
who  wielded  great  influ- 
ence in  the  last  century 
in  helping  establish  the 
republic.  I  deciphered 
and  noted  down  the 
ancient  lettering  on  the 
marble  slab.  It  reads 
thus : 

In  Memory  of  Mrs  Esther 
Smith 

Consort  of  Col.  Johna- 
than Smith 
Who  departed  this  life 

June  the  12th 
1797  in  the  53d  year  of 
her  age. 
also 

Of  Col.  Johnathan  Smith 
Who  died  Sept.  the  9th 
1802, 

In  the 62diyearof  hisage. 
When  you  pass  by  re- 
tneinher  me. 
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1  wi'iil  the  piciisaiil  I.aiu'sboio  v.illry 
over  ail  incrcasiii^jly  sleep  load.  'I'lie  neit;li- 
l)Oiinn  liill  rai)p;es  liecaiiie  liii;liei'  and  luoie 
I  iigKed  and  liiml)li'(l,  and  held  in  their  lioihiws 
many  iieautifid  l)ul  lonely  little  intervals. 
When  I  passed  over  the  last  rise  and  began 
lo  dip  downward  I  had  some  fine  mountains 
in  view  and  in  the  midst  of  them, on  an  irregu- 
lar terrace,  I  came  upon  the  very  picturesr|ue 
little  town  of  New  Ashford.  A  small,  white 
church  marked  the  village  center.  Next  it  was 
a  brown,  unpainted  school  house  and  as  I 
passed  the  children  looked  up  from  their  hooks 
and  out  of  the  open  windows  to  discover  who 


perched  far  above  witli  an  attendant  hemlock 
tree;  and  then  into  tlie  deep,  gloomy  hollow 
whence  come  faint  gleams  of  foamy  waters. 

The  road  iiitches  along  down  a  fine,  half- 
wooded  valley  that  in  time  opens  out  wider 
and  affords  handsome  views  of  the  big  hill 
ranges  along  the  north.  At  South  Williams- 
town  I  made  a  turn  westerly  and  southward. 
The  village  by  the  stream  wliicli  winds  ai  ound 
the  hillside  is  very  pretty,  and  the  mountain 
views  on  every  hand  are  very  charming.  'I  he 
place  has  a  church,  a  hotel,  a  store  and  on  a 
fine  hill  a  great,  vacant  school  building. 
I'^verything  was  very  ciuiet,  thougii  I  wit- 
nessed one  incident  which  narrowly  missed 
being  striking  in  more  senses  than  one.  It 
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was  passing  and  his  business.  The  farmhouses 
were  scattered,  and  the  adjoining  fields  and 
pastures  were  exceedingly  hilly 
and  the  mountain  slopes  very 
near  and  steep.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  a  place  in  the  county 
more  interestingly  varied  in  its 
scenery.  Down  the  northern 
road  is  a  wliite-stoned  cemetery 
on  a  high  knoll,  and  a  little  after 
you  come  upon  a  quaint, 
weather-worn  little  mill  in  a  hol- 
low, that  has  below  it  a  deep, 
rock-walled  ravine.  It  is  well 
worth  one's  while  to  get  out 
and  ^clamber,  down  the  hillside 
for  a  look  up  at  the  tiny  mill 
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was  all  about  I  was  not  near  enough  to  guess,  but,  as  I  said,  it  came  very  near 
being  striking. 

Now  1  began  to  travel  down  the  Hancock  valley.  The  town  is  fifteen  miles 
long  and  three  wide,  and  lies  between  two  mighty  hill  ranges.  The  road  undu- 
lates along  over  tiie  little  side  spurs  that  jut  down  into  the  valley  from  these  hill 
ranges.    On  the  top  of  every  rise  is  a  house  and  nearly  every  one  made  a 


was  this.  A  small  colored  boy  was  playing  about  the  door  of  one  of  the  luimblcr  homes. 
Suddenly  and  without  warning  a  colored  woman  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  and  a  broom  in 
her  hand  rushed  violently  out  of  the  house  door.  She  made  some  wrathful  ejaculations  and 
riourislied  the  broom,  while  the  small  boy  made  haste  to  scamper  ('own  the  road.    What  it 
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picture  in  contiast  witii  the  suriouncling  nature.  It  was  a  pretty  piece  of 
farming  country.  At  the  rear  of  some  of  the  houses  I  noted  there  uas  a  great 
kettle  swung  up  from  tlie  ground  on  a  rail.  I  was  curious  enough  to  ask  what 
it  was  for,  and  learned  they  were  made  ready  for  tlie  spring  soap  boiling. 

The  sun  disapjjeared  early  behind  the  western  ridge,  though  for  hours  its 
mellow  light  continued  on  the  eastern  slopes.  I  asked  a  man  I  overtook  on  a 
load  of  boards  how  far  it  was  to  Hancock  Centre,  but  he  said  the  town  was  so 
strung  out 'twould  be  hard  to  tell  where  the  center  was.  I  persevered,  however, 
and  at  length  the  valley  took  a  westward  turn  and  let  in  the  sunlight  on  a  little 
village.  There  on  the  level  were  a  white  church,  a  small  stone  mill  and  rows 
of  little  mill  houses  crowding  close  up  to  the  sidewalk.  Down  the  street  the 
valley  broadened  out  into  a  wide  interval  of  mellow  farming  country. 

I  concluded  to  drive  over  to  I,ebanon  Springs  to  spend  the  night.  While 
jogging  along  a  lonely  stretch  of  road  I  was  approached  by  a  man  riding  a  white 
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horse  and  leading  a  colt.  My  horse  pricked  up  her  ears  and  of  a  sudden  made  a 
violent  jump  to  the  side  of  the  road.  This  sharp  cramping  with  the  suddennefs  of  the 
stopping  had  like  to  have  thrown  me  out.  As  it  was  1  managed  to  keep  niy  seat  and 
clung  to  the  reins.  'I'lie  harness  had  broken  and  the  thills  had  shot  above  the  horse's 
back  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  liut  the  man  on  tlie  white  horse  stopped,  my  horse 
quieted  down  a  little  and  I  got  out  and  held  her  while  he  drove  past.  Then  I  mended 
the  harness  with  some  cord  I  carried  and  journeyed  on  once  more. 


lllE  IiE<ilNNIN(i  OK  ,SUI\IMKK 

On  sloping  iiilis  tlie  daisy  blossoms  show 
'I  lu.'ii'  Imi  niony  of  blended  sun  .iiul  snow  ; 
And  fioin  cool  sweeps  of  meadow  sweetly  ling 
'I'lie  choral  notes  that  joyous  waililers  sing. 


PICTURESQUE  BERKSHIRE 
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Deacon  Hiram  Brown,  son  of  "Sweet  Billy  Brown  "  of  Clieshire, 
born  in  the  "  Notch  "  in  1797,  was  a  unique  and  admirable  character, 
well  worthy  a  page  in  local  history.  He  reached  a  sweet  and  green 
old  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  has  lately  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  His  life  was  a  checkered  one,  but  marked  by  singular  purity 
and  philanthropy,  and  his  earnestness  and  rare  sweetness  of  character 
left  their  impress  on  his  handsome  countenance.  Greylock  mountain 
looks  immediately  down  on  his  early  home,  from  which  circumstance 
and  from  his  flowing  white  hair,  he  was  known  in  the  home  of  his  de- 
clining years —  Eimwood,  111.,  —  as  "  Greylock  of  Greylock."  A  good 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  where  he  was  fore- 
most in  religious  matters,  and  from  1845  i860  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  that  region  in  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-sectarian  movements,  for 
which  Cummington  was  a  rallying-point  at  that  time.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Pillsbury,  and  Garrison  pro- 
nounced his  hospitable  home  "the  greenest  spot  on  all  the  Green 
mountains.''  .As  an  ori-liand  speaker  and  debater,  the  hearer  had  no 
fear  that  he  would  blunder.  He  was  quick  of  thought  and  sympathy, 
and  by  nature  a  leader.  His  grace  of  manner,  native  courtesy  and 
ready  wit,  notwithstanding  his  entire  lack  of  school  education,  opened 
wide  all  doors  to  him;  but  nothing  could  seduce  him  from  the  ihoiny 
path  of  the  reformer.  The  following  autobiographical  sketch  of  his 
apprenticeship  is  given  just  as  it  fell  from  the  old  man's  lips  with- 
out a  moment's  previous  notice 
to  him  : 

"I  was  born  in  'the  Notch,' 
Cheshire,  Mass. .October  24,  1797, 
and  am  now  nearing  my  ninety- 
fourth  milestone.  My  father, 
William  Brown,  better  known  in 
Berkshire  county  history  as 
'Sweet  Billy  Brown,'  failed  in 
business,  and  there  being  a  large 
family  of  us,  I  was  apprenticed 
to  .Mr.  Crane,  paper  maker  of 
Dalton,  iSoyl  I  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old  and  reniainetl 
until  I  was  fourteen.  I  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  mill  to  go 
to  school. 

"  At  Carson  ^S:  Crane's  I  was 
employed  as  layboy,  and  after 
the  firm  dissolved,  remained 
with  Crane.  IJallon  then  had 
one  meeting-house  and  one 
store.  I  was  small  of  my  age 
and  liad  to  stand  on  a  stool  to 
reach  my  work.  It  was  my  part 
to  take  the  sheets  off  the  felts, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  press, 
and  also  to  size  the  paper  l>y 
dipping  a  lialf-quire  at  a  time  in 
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a  tub  of  thin  glue,  which  I  made 
from  leather  scrapings  from  the 
tanneries.  The  paper  was  then 
hung  in  a  loft,  surrounded  by 
shutters,  to  dry.  There  were  no 
rollers  to  calender  the  paper,  but 
three  or  four  girls  inspected  it 
and  went  over  it  with  broad 
knives,  scraping  off  the  "nubs," 
and  then  it  was  pressed  again, 
but  not  ruled.  They  made  all 
kinds  of  writing  paper  and  music 
paper,  but  the  whole  output  was 
only  about  ten  reams  a  day.  The 
power  for  the  beater  was  an  over- 
shot water  wheel  on  the  brook, 
and  tliere  was  a  splendid  spring 
of  pure  soft  water.  The  vat  man 
dipped  the  pulp  from  the  vat  on 
to  a  screen,  and  shook  it  till  it 
was  in  the  right  state  to  be  turned 
over  on  the  felt ;  and  a  great  deal 
depended  on  the  vat  man's  skill 
at  his  part  of  the  work.  We 
made  good,  honest  paper  and  it 
>,,r.;"  wasmostly  sold  in  Albany.  Ped- 
dlers brought  in  a  large  share  of 
the  rags,  some  of  them  smelling 
bad  enough;  but  the  best  came 
from  the  Shakers.  These  were  mostly  linen  and  were  always 
clean  and  sweet. 

"  I  lived  in  Mr.  Crane's  family,  and  had  a  lonesome,  homesick 
time  of  it.  Sundays,  in  the  summer,  I  used  to  go  off  into  the  woods 
to  cry.  Once  in  a  long  while  1  w^alked  across  the  hills  to  "the 
Notcli,'  to  the  mingled  joy  and  grief  of  my  mother. 

"The  law  of  the  state  allowed  apprentices  to  choose  a  new- 
trade  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  as  my  life  in  the  paper  mill  had 
been  a  hard  one,  1  changed  and  became  a  clothier.  Even  at  Dalton 
there  was  always  some  fun  or  some  kindness  to  lighten  the  time. 
The  last  of  my  old  playfellows  at  'the  Notch,' my  cousin,  John 
Stafford  (Stafford's  Hill),  has  just  passed  away,  and  I  stand  like  a 
lone,  leafless  tree  on  a  bleak  landscape.  I  have  had  many  steep 
pitches  to  climb,  and  have  made  some  sacrifices  for  freedom  of  mind, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  but,  on  the  whole,  life  has  been  sweet 
and  good,  and  this  has  been,  and  is  still  a  good  world  to  live  in." 

The  following  poem,  written  as  a  birthday  song,  and  repeatedly 
sung  on  the  anniversary  by  his  neighbors,  is  the  composition  of  his 
son,  Edwin  R.  Brown,  a  native  of  Adams,  now  of  Eimwood,  111. :  — 

BiKTHD.w  .'^ONG  —  ( .Air  :  Sal.'y  Iloriici  ) 


The  man  of  Clieshire  once  was  freslier. 

Ere  he  grew  so  grey, 
But,  I'm  thinking,  wliile  we're  drinking 

To  Ills  liealtli  to  day,— 
Though  the  fire  once  burned  liiglier. 

In  his  youthful  veins, 
That  his  living  and  his  giving 

liring  him  precious  gains  ; 


So  we  greet  him  as  we  meet  him. 

With  a  round  of  clieers. 
Telling  once  again  the  story 

Of  the  rolling  years. 
Pass  him  sweetly,  years  that  fleetly 

Cilide  his  white  head  o'er, 
.And,  for  Greylock  of  old  Greylock. 

Bring  your  richest  store 


p  I  c  T  u  R  I',  s  g  I J  I',    n  F-:  r  k  s  r  1 1  r  i-: 
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Many  sorrows  left  tlR-ir  furrows 

( )ri  his  frosty  brow  ; 
Many  a  pleasiirt',  Tiiaiiy  a  ticasnr^* 

Cheered  his  heart,  as  now  ; 
SniihnR,  weeping,  true  ways  keeping. 

In  Truth's  battle  strong  ; 
Living  cleanly  and  serenely, 

I.ifo  is  sweet  and  long. 

S((  wt'  greet  liini,  as  we  meet  hini,  etc. 

Swift  the  rolUng  years  go  bowMng 
W  lio  knows  whence  or  where? 

ICruls,  or  middle,  hfe's  a  rid<Ile. 
And  a  mystery  raie. 


lint  there's  beauty,  and  tliere  s  duty 

In  this  world  of  ours, 
And  their  wooing  and  their  doing 

(irace  the  passing  bonis. 

So  we  gleet  him.  as  we  nwi  t  liim.  etc. 

Sunset  nearing,  nevfr  h-aiing 

Is  the  patriarch  true, 
Living  longer,  love  grows  sttonger 

Still  froni  me  aiid  you. 
Hands  aie  grnsping,  arms  are  clasping 

Ready  !  y<Hi  and  I, 
And  to  (ireylock  of  old  (ifcylock 

Drink  a  bumper  dry  ? 


So  we'll  greet  him,  as  we  nu'ct  him.  etc 


ItKSIUKNCK   OF    ZKNAS  CItANR 
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THL  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUN'I  Y 
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The  iky  had  had  a  murky  look  the  night  before  along  the  west  when  1 
drove  into  Lebanon  Springs,  and  this  morning,  about  breakfast  time,  it  began 
10  rain.  I  sat  in  the  hotel  office  and  read  a  Springfield  RcpiililiLun  of  the 
day  before  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  a  traveling  medicine  man  who  had  a 
shiny  two-horse  cart  at  the  barn.  Two  other  gentlemen  came  in  and  sat 
wliile  they  smoked  a  cigar  apiece  and  settled  it  to  their  satisfaction  that  the 

•vorld's  fair  was  "the  greatest  beat  out." 

The  rain  did  not  fall  very  earnestly,  and  after  a  time  some  straggling 
Ijeams  of  sunlight  encouraged  me  to  start.  On  tlie  previous  evening  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  whom  1  overtook  on  the  road,  and 
gave  a  ride,  and  who  had  offered  to  pilot  me  up  the  mountain  to  a  picturesque 
Lascade  he  knew  of.    1  called  on  him  this  morning  and  he  and  his  brother 

vent  with  me  up  a  steep  side  road  and  across  the  pastures  to  the  woods. 


'I'here  we  began  at  once  tlie  ascent  of  a  ragged  ravine.  A  young  growth  of  trees  cloilied 
its  sides.  Over  its  black,  mossy  rocks  a  little  stream  was  making  the  steep  downward 
descent  in  a  series  of  silvery  cascades.  In  the  spongy,  treacherous  soil,  among  the  trees 
of  the  stony  banks  of  the  ravine,  many  wild  woodland  flowers  flourish,  particularly  wake- 
robin  and  the  delicate  little  flower  known  from  its  peculiar  shape  as  "Dutchman's 
Breeches."  For  half  a  mile  or  more  we  toiled  up  the  steep  mountain  side.  Then,  all  at 
once,  we  came  into  a  little  opening  where  lay  a  small  lake.    Here  on  the  mountain  top  the 
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wind  w;is  blowing;  a 
Halc,  and  llic  waves  on 
tlic  litllf  slieul  of  wali  i 
lan  into  wlillocnps  thai 
(icrcely  laslicd  the  stony 
shore  as  llicy  liioki' 
against  it.  'llu'  trees 
al)out  were  slranj;ely 
twisted  and  niissliapen, 
sliowiiifj  iiow  windy  a 
situation  it  was.  liactc 
on  a  low,  bare  rid^e 
was  an  old  cellar  hole 
where  once  was  a  liouse, 
and  there  were  traces 
of  an  old  road  windinp; 
down  tlie  steep  liillside 
tlirough  tiie  woods.  It 


INI-    M  1 1. 1, 


seemed  a  wonder  any  one  should  thi!ik  of  building  on  such  a  bleak,  desolate 
height  and  so  inaccessible.  Hut  every  hill-lop  had  once  its  home,  no  mailer 
how  exposed  or  how  toilsome  the  way  to  it. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pond  lay  two  battered  old  boats  filled  with  water,  and  I 
learned  that  lishernien  sometimes  resorted  here  to  calch  bullheads.  The  pond 
is  one  of  the  bottondess  kind,  but  my  companions  said  its  reputation  had  been 
injured  for  them  by  soundings  they  had  taken,  which  proved  twelve  feet  to  be 
its  greatest  depth.  At  the  time  A.  T.  Stewart's  body  was  stolen,  some  years 
ago,  a  story  appeared  in  a  leading  New  York  paper  to  the  effect  that  four  men, 
shoi  tly  after  the  theft,  had  been  seen  bearing  a  mysterious  burden  up  this  moun^ 
tain  side.  On  arrival  at  the  pond  they  had  gone  out  in  a  boat  and  lowered  their 
heavy  object  into  the  water.  'I'he  tale  created  considerable  excitement  till  it 
was  traced  back  to  a  man 
wliose  reputation  as  a  roman- 
cer w.is  such  that  the  story 
was  immediately  discounted 
aljout  one  hundred  per  cent. 

We   followed    the  faintly 
marked  old  road  in  going  down 
the  mountain,  and  thereby 
encountered   one   or  two 
brush   fences.     A  brush 
■w?^,..,;^^^^^  fence  is  made  by 

fiin  \  r  .        'oppi"K  young 
\  \  V  Ty  I,  trees  down 


KI'IHCUI'AI,  (Mil  lion 
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with  a  blow  of  the  axe  that  half 
severs  the  stem  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  more 
trees  that  are  brought  down  into 
this  live  tangle  of  brush,  the 
better  the  fence.  It  is  more 
effective  than  barbed  wire,  1 
judged  from  the  effort  it  cost  to 
get  through,  lint  a  combination 
of  crawling  and  climbing  and 
patiencetook  us  through  its 
difficulties,  and  we  were,  in 
^  the  course  of  time,  down 
the  mountain 
and  back  on  the 
main  highway. 


\   i'Aim  \L  VIKVV   UF  THE   WKSTUN  MILLS 


JALION    ANU  UlNHUALB 


I  went  on  alone.  At  Hancock  I  was  overtaken  by  a  smart 
shower  and  drove  under  the  horsesheds  and  ate  my  lunch,  while 
I  waited  for  it  to  pass.  Afterwards  I  went  eastward  and 
climbed  the  long,  zigzag  road  up  Potter  mountain.  The  view  of 
the  western  valley  basin  kept  getting  finer  and  finer.  From  the 
summit  1  looked  back  on  the  great  sweep  of  lowland  hemmed 
in  on  three  sides  by  the  mighty  wooded  hills.  Its  fresh  spring 
greens  were  flooded  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight  from  the 
threatening  blue  cloud-drifts.    The  effect  was  magnificent. 

The  road  here  turned  a  corner  round  a  hillock,  and  I  was 
struck  by  a  chilly  eastern  wind,  and  found  a  good-sized  snow- 
drift by  the  wayside,  with  an  attendant  patch  of  soggy  mud  for 
the  horse  to  toil  through.  The  mountain  top  was  much  of  it 
mossy  and  brushy  pasture  land,  but  with  no  sign  of 
flocks  or  habitations,  save  one  or  tw  o  old  cellar  holes.  I 
soon  l)egan  to  skirt  the  hillside  in  descent,  and  there  was 
a  great  sweep  of  blue  \  alley  before.  Northward  was 
Greylock,  lost  in  clouds,  but  lesser  ranges  lent  variety  to 
the  landscape,  and  two  shining  lakes  of  dainty  outline  lay  directly 
eastward.  Shreds  of  sunlight  were  wanilering  here  and  there  over 
the  wooded  hills  and  green  fields,  and  to  the  south  a  shower  was 
trailing  its  d&licate  gauze  over  the  spires  and  roof-tops  of  l^itts- 
field.  The  road  as  it  descended  the  hillside  passed  through  some 
fine  groves  of  large  trees,  and  along  the  borders  of  several  bar 
ren,  ragged  slopes  of  cut-off  land. 

Inuring  the  three  days  following  1  was  about  I'ittsfield  and  in 
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the  southern  part  of  the  county,  sections  which 
receive  a  separate  treatment,  and  this  narrative 
is  discontinued  for  that  space.    It  was 
a    clouded    afternoon    when,  many 
days  later,  I  left  the  village  of  lierk- 
shire  on  a  journey  northward.  My 
path  led  up  a  narrow  valley  flanked, 
east  and  west,  by  rugged  hill  ranges, 
and  the  road  was  often  shut  in  by  young 
woods.    The  leaves  were  fast  un- 
folding and  the  fields  were  well 


tNlltANCi-o   iO   lilt   iuU^  HALL 
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carpeted  with  green.  Along  the  brook  and  in  the  wet  meadows  were  thick 
growths  of  cowslips  bright  with  yellow  blcfssonis. 

As  I  approached  Cheshire  the  road  bordered  a  long,  narrow  lake,  choppy 
with  waves  and  gloomed  by  the  overhanging  clouds.  Midway  the  lake  was 
crossed  by  a  low,  picturesque  causeway  to  a  spot  where  was  some  kind  of  a 
mill  with  two  or  three  spans  of  horses  on  the  roof,  furnishing  power  by  walk- 
ing up  the  endless  incline  of  a  tread-mill,    'Pie  d^y  w  as  one  of  the  lowery 


ric  i'  iJR  losou  I-: 
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sort  tlial  is  supposed  to 
give  fish  an  appetite  for 
the  l)aited  hook,  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  fishermen 
and  fishergirls  scattered 
alongshore,  trailing  their 
lines  in  the  waves. 

On  the  road  I  met  a 
team  drawing  a  load  of 
sand  that  was  so  whiteand 
so  like  sugar  it  matle  one's 
mouth  water  to  look  at  it. 
The  sand  is  found  in 
Cheshire  in  great  creamy 
cliffs  and  mining  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  glass 
workers  is  a  chief  industry 
of  the  town.  Cheshire 
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elongated  pieces  of  mossy  and  pebbly  granite  rock, 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  bring  away  one  as 
a  specimen.    But  when  I  lifted  a  bar  I  concluded  it 
would  be  better  to  order  my  specimen  sent 
by  freight. 

I  looked  into  the  furnace  through  a 
space  where  a  board  had  departed,  but  was 
not  thereby  much  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  process  of 
iron-making.  Not  far  from 
the  piles  of  pig  iron  are 
some  waste  fields  filled  with 
heaps  of  slag,  and  above  the 
building  much  powdered 
charcoal  scattered  about 
and  then  acres  of  great 
.  i;i  MiiiM  !■;  piles  of  cord  wood.  Among 


village  has  a  pleasant 
situation  on  the  broken 
valley  hills  at  the 
northern  end  of  the 
reservoir  I  had  been 
skirting.  Its  roads 
concentrate  at  a  stone 
bridge  which  spans  the 
stream  easterly.  Near 
this  is  an  iron  furnace 
— -a  monster  building, 
silent  and  weather 
worn,  which  has  not 
been  used  for  months 
and  may  not  be  again 
for  years.  On  the 
level  near  the  stream 
are  many  piles  of  pig 
iron  in  gray  bars. 
I'.ach  had  a  broken, 
rusty  end,  but  other- 
wise had  the  look  of 
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these  woodpiles  are  several  large,  white  cones  wliere  the  wood  is  burned  to  charcoal.  Several  men  were 
wheeling  barrows  of  the  four-foot  sticks  up  an  inclined  causeway  to  an  upper  door  of  one  of  these  kilns 
and  I  followed  after  to  investigate.  In  the  black  interior  was  a  man  packing  the  wood  in  solid  from  base 
to  apex.  It  held  fifty  cords,  he  said,  and  took  twelve  days  to  burn  it.  A  cone  above  was  burning  and  1 
got  to  leeward  of  the  smoke,  went  up  close  and  looked  it  over.  It  was  tightly  closed,  save  for  a  few 
chance  cracks  and  some  small  openings  near  the  bottom  where  an  occasional  brick  had  been  taken  out. 
Vou  would  expect  fifty  cords  of  wood  to  make  some  noise  in  burning,  but  all  1  could  hear  was  a  faint 
sizzling  of  sap.    Nor  was  aught  to  be  seen  save  tlie  smoke  puffing  out  at  the  \  ent  holes  and  a  black  ooze 

creeping  downwanl 
from  the  cracks.  As 
for  heat,  that  was  only 
perceptible  when. you 
approached  very  close. 

Cheshire  has  four 
little  churches  in  its 
village  group,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  quite  handsome 
residences  among  the 
cottage  houses  which 
are  therule,and  several 
interesting  old  ones. 
It  began  to  rain  while 
1  was  touring  the  town 
and  I  hastened  to  a 
hotel.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of 
my  stopping  place  was 
the  presence  in  the 
Ijest  room  of  two  pic- 
tures in  elaborate 
frames  which  were 
identical  in  si/.e  and 
subject.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me  still  how  it 
could  have  happened 
that  the  place  should 
possess  these  twin 
luxuries. 

The  weather,  next 
day,  was  still  threaten- 
ing in  spite  of  the 
papers  promising  fair 
and  everybody's  say- 
ing they  thought  it  was 
going  to  clear  soon. 
Had  the  weather  been 
more  promising,  I 
would  have  made  my 
trip  more  extended. 
As  it  was  I  took  my 
way  up  the  steep  road 
of  the  eastern  moun- 
tain, which  led  toward 
home.  In  a  rough,  cut- 
off clearing  I  came 
upon  a  chopper  sitting 
on  a  log  eating  dinner 
from  his  tin  pail.  I 
made  his  picture,  pie 
in  hand,  and  he  was 
very  anxious  I  should 
send  him  a  print. 

He  said,  "  I  know 
who'll  be  tickled  to  see 
that  picture  !  It's  my 
daughter." 

The  road  went  on, 
up  and  up,  through  the 
woods  much  of  the 
way,  till,  after  long 
hours,  I  came  out  on 
Windsor  hill. 

On  the  height,  the 
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highway  was  still  a  slough  of  mud  in  spots,  and  was  badly 
washed  in  other  places,  and  was  at  its  worst  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  store  al  the 
crossroads. 

The  twenty-foot  snowdrift  1  had  seen  on  the  paslinc  slope  two  weeks  before  still 
held  its  own  and  looked  as  if  it  would  last  half  the  summer.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  could  doubtless  snowball  on  the  fourth  of  July  if  they  chose.  At  the  school-house, 
within  sight  of  the  drift,  many  of  the  boys  were  barefoot. 

I  continued  down  hill  through  the  woods  by  a  fine  dashing  stream.  The  thank-you- 
niarms  of  the  road  proved  too  much  for  the  string  with  which  I  had  mended  my  har- 
ness and  I  was  alarmed  to  see  the  thills,  on  a  steep  descent,  shoot  up  over  the  horse's 
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crossed  tlie  county  line  than  tlie  sun,  as  if  in  mockery,  liurst  fortli  with  great 
splendor  and  tlie  clouds  all  about  seemed  to  melt  far  back  toward  the  horizon. 
The  wet,  sunlit  landscape,  framed  by  the  uprolling,  vapory  cloud-masses  was 
very  beautiful. 

Ci.ii'TON  Johnson. 
WINTER  AMONG  THE  15KRKSHIRE  HILLS 


Summer  dwellers  lose  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  in 
winter.  The  northeasters  bank  the  snow  up  against  the  locked  doors  and 
barred  windows  of  the  homes  of  the  city  comers,  who  always  go  away  with 
the  birds.  Hut  here  and  there  are  homes  wliere  the  smoke  curls  out  of  the 
chimneys  and  where  the  walks  are  kept  well  shoveled  between  the  front  gate 
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head.  Hut  the  horse  is  one 
(if  the  kind  that  is  always 
glad  to  stop,  and  nothing 
serious  was  the  result. 

Again  the  horse  stumbled 
and  one  of  the  lines  un- 
hitched from  the  bridle.  At 
the  same  moment  my  um- 
Ijrella  caught  in  the  wheel 
and  made  a  great  clattering. 
However,  nothing  brokci 
even  with  these  complica- 
tions. When  peace  and 
order  was  restored  it  began 
to  rain  hard  and  so  continued 
till  I  reached  the  valley  bot- 
tom.   Hut  no  sooner  had  I 
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iiig  of  being  drifted  in  with  the  snows  of  extreme  weather,  says  :  "  The  snow  has  been 
so  heavy  that  for  days  the  only  morning  paper  I  had  was  the  sheet  of  fresh  fallen  snow 
in  front  of  my  window,  which  recorded  the  events  of  the  night  before  to  any  one  who 
had  the  eye  to  see  them."  "  To  any  one  who  has  an  eye  to  see  them,"  the  beauties  of 
winter  in  15erkshire  will  be  held  at  as  high  a  value  as  the  glories  of  the  summer  time. 
To  such  "  the  winter  of  discontent  never  comes."  "  Clod  exhibits  himself  in  a  frosted 
hush  to-day,  as  much  as  he  did  in  a  burning  bush  to  Moses  of  old."  s.  t.  p. 
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and  the  door.  'I  liese  are  the  homes  of  "the  stayers" — the  people  who  live 
here  throughout  the  year  and  who  love  nature  in  her  winter  dress  as  well  as  in 
her  summer  one. 

A  walk  through  tlie  woods  on  one  of  the  still,  cold  days  of  winter,  over  the 
crust  of  snow,  is  exhilarating  and  full  of  interest,  especially  if  one  walks  as 
'I'horeau  suggested,  '"like  a  camel,  which  is  said  lo  be  the  only  beast  that 
ruminates  when  walking."  I'he 
leafless  trees  are  hung  w  ith  icicles,  j 
which  sparkle  in  the  sun  like 
jewels,  and  the  evergreens  laden 
with  snow  are  a  beautiful  sight. 
" 'I"he  lady  of  the  woods"  —  the 
white  birch,  with  its  silver  sheen, 
stands  in  front  of  the  background 
of  evergreens;  pretty  patches  of 
green  and  brown  moss  lie  on  the 
cold,  grey  rocks.  No  sound  is 
heard  to  break  the  solitude  except 
the  wood  cliopper's  axe.  or  the 
"haw  and  gee"  of  the  farmer  as 
he  drives  his  oxen  down  themoun- 
tain  road,  with  his  load  of  fire- 
wood. We  go  up  the  elevations 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  reached 
one  of  the  table-lands  of  the 
journey,  and  it  becomes  a  mount 
of  vision  for  us.  The  tints  of 
the  sunset  sky  are  never  more 
ethereal  than  at  the  closing  of  a 
cold  winter's  day,  and  the  moon- 
light of  a  winter's  night  is  marvel- 
ous in  its  beauty.  True,  in  a 
iense  the  "country  stayer"  is 
shut  in,  and  leads  a  more  inward 
life  than  in  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year.    John  Burroughs,  speak- 
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Bilukshike  Glass  S.and. — 
"Godfrey  (^reylock,'"  in  his  book 
called  "Taghconic,"  thus  de- 
scribes the  sand  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  used  for  making  glass  : 

"  It  was  white  and  fine  as  the 
purest  snow  that  is  driven  over  our 
mountains.  The  imagination  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  bril- 
liantly white  than  this  mass  glit- 
tering in  a  July  sun.  Strangers 
exhaust  their  rhetoric  in  their  at- 
tempts at  comparison — the  driven 
snow,  salt,  loaf  sugar,  the  silver 
fleece,  the  fleecy  cloud,  are  all  im- 
pressed into  the  service.  One 
very  young  gentleman  likened  it 
to  his  lady's  bosom  ! 

"  They  tell  a  story  of  one,  Mr. 
R.,  of  Lanesboro,  whose  good  lady 
had  a  box  of  this  sand  placed  upon 
a  shelf,  close  by  a  similar  box  of 
salt ;  but  ihe  two  gettingsomehow 
transposed,  Mr.  R.  gave  the  sand 
to  his  horses,  for  salt,  for  some 
days,  before  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take—  for  the  beasts  made  no 
mention  of  it,  although  un- 
doubtedly they  had  it  on  tlieir 
tongues." 
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W  II.I.IAMS'l'OWN  AND  I  TS 

'I'lic  liisl  time  I  saw  Williams 
town  was  in  the  winter.  In  the 
motnin);,  at  sunrise,  it  had  hceii 
hiling  cold  and  the  si\ow  was  so 
solid  and  stilT  it  would  hold  one 
ii|>,  lull  as  the  day  advanced  tlie 
siiow  softened  and  the  toads  he- 
(■anio  slusliy.  The  village  of 
W'illianislown  is  a  mile  distant 
from  the  station,  and  to  f;et  tiiere 
I  took  the  coach  which  I  found  in 
waiting  at  the  platform  and  hung 
on  wliile  the  vehicle  pitched  along 
over  a  road  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  cradle  lioles  it  got 
in  to  the  rod.  The  voyage  ended 
in  safety  at  the  'l  aconic  Inn  and 
I  at  once  began  to  explore  the 
town.  It  is  made  up  of  one  long, 
wide  street,  along  which  the 
houses  and  churches  and  college 
buildings  cluster  tidckly,  and  of  a 
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type,  and  seems  in  |)ccidiai  har 
mony  with  thecountiy  landsca))e. 

VVilliamstown  has  a  remarka- 
bly charming  situation.  Its  main 
strctet  iand)lcs  up  and  down  the 
several  hills  on  which  it  is  built 
and  by  whii-h  it  is  elevated  above 
the  meadow  lands  sniroimding. 
Its  liori/on  line  is  an  unbroken 
<  ircle  of  noble  mountains,  'i  lie 
wide,  chief  thoioughfare  is  a  park 
of  well-grown  elms,  and  the  village, 
.is  a  whole  and  in  detail,  looks 
well  kept  and  thrifty.  Among  the 
comfortable  homes  are  several 
wooden  stores,  one  or  two  brick 
blocks,  and  two  commodious  sum- 
'  mer  hotels,  but  most  prominent, 
of  course,  are  the  college  build- 
ings. Of  these  there  are  not  far 
from  twenty  and,  besides,  a  nuni- 
berof  well-built  college  fraternity 
houses.  The  proportion  of  new 
buildings  of  goodly  size  anrl 
handsome  architecture  is  larger 


number  of  side  streets  on  which  the  dwellings  soon  become  scattering  till  the  streets  are 
merely  country  roads  running  over  the  adjoining  meadows  and  hills.  Even  far  out 
there  are  occasional  fine  summer  houses  and  in  the  main  village  are  many  of  them.  Of 
these  the  new  Proctor  house  is  especially  notable  and  to  my  thinking  there  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  mansion  in  the  country.    It  is  in  the  large,  square,  white-painted  colonial 
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than  fortune  blesses  most  colleges  with  and  their  aspect  is  increasingly  pleas- 
ing by  reason  of  tlie  fine  setting  the  old  town  affords. 

The  college  began  work  just  a  century  ago  tliis  year.  The  president  and 
a  single  tutor  did  all  the  teaching  and  old  West  college  served  for  dormitory, 
chapel  and  recitation  rooms  and  whatever  oilier  purposes  were  necessary. 
It  was  the  only  building  the  college  possessed.  West  college  still  stands  and 
in  spite  of  its  age  sliovvs  no  signs  of  decrepitude.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
lieing  one  of  tlie  kind  that  never  wears  out,  and  may  be  expected  to  at  least 
last  several  hundred  years  to  come,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionally 
replace  the  stone  doorsills  which  the  passing  feet  wear  away  grain  by 
grain.  This  l)uilding  stands  on  the  liighest  knoll  of  the  village,  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  as  if  it  were  a  fortress  of  defense  to  which  the  people  might 
flee  in  case  of  assault. 
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In  front  of  West  college  I  met  a  man  who  said,  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  "Yes,  Gar- 
field used  to  room  in  this  building.  He  and  my  uncle  used  to  sweep  it  out.  Garfield  was 
poor  and  besides  sweeping  had  to  cut  wood  to  help  out." 

Besides  President  Garfield,  such  men  as  Bryant  the  poet,  several  members  of  the  famous 
Field  family,  William  D.  Whitney  the  noted  pliilologist,  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry  the  political 
economist,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  reputation  are  among  the  college  graduates. 

Near  the  depot  is  a  village  so  different  from  the  one  I  have  described,  it  seems  hardly 
a  part  of  the  same  town.  The  little  Hoosac  river  wanders  along  through  the  hollow  here 
and  beneath  an  old-lime  covered  wooden  bridge.    Close  by  is  a  great  brick  mill  with 
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lallior  til. Ill  lliL'  boys.  'I'lic  way  in  vvliii  li  tlu'y  wcic  put  on  the  head  was  ver  y  expressive. 
Some  liad  a  serious  till  forward  ;  sonic  a  jolly  or  free-and-easy  ])osition  on  tlic  hack  of  tlie 
head;  others  liad  a  don't-care  or  des])erate  twist  sidewise.  Witliout  donbt  tlicy  to  some 
dep;ree  expressed  the  mental  attitude  of  the  wearer.  'I'liey  certainly  had  much  more 
character  than  the  stiff  derbies  which  still  lin(i;cr,  or  the  little  caps  some  wore  that  stut  k 
to  their  heads  like  a  clamshell  to  a  clam. 

It  was  prime  snowballing  this  i)articular  day  and  the  boys  were  imiiroviiip;  the  occasion 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  I'^ very  time  a  class  came  from  a  hall  and  began  to  scatter  on 
the  street,  the  fellows  who  broke  oif  from  the  main  fianj^  went  in  a  storm  of  flyinp;  balls. 
Whenever  one  took  aside  path  he  made  a  flash  to  gain  a  safe  distance,  and  then  turnetl 
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attendant  rows  of  white  yvooden  houses.  While  in  this  neighborhood  I  saw  a 
horse  flying  along  a  side  street,  dragging  a  vacant  sleigh.  It  turned  a  sharp 
corner  and  in  a  Hash  the  sleigh  tipped  over  and  went  scraping  and  plunging 
along  on  its  side.  As  it  dashed  on  toward  the  town,  men  and  boys  came  into 
the  street  and  began  chasing  and  yelling.  As  nearly  all  the  yelling  was  in  the 
horse's  rear  he  went  none  the  slower  on  that  account.  In  the  evening  at  the 
hotel  the  comment  on  the  runaway  was  in  this  wise:  "  He  was  a  young  hor.se 
and  that's  his  third  time  running  away.  He's  spoilt  now.  He's  got  the  notion  'o 
running  and  he'll  do  it  every  chance  he  gets  —  might  just  as  well  sell  him  to 
the  horse  railroad.    He'll  never  be  safe  anywhere  else." 

The  college  boys  about  town,  in  the  main,  wore  the  slouch  hats  that  have 
recently  become  the  fashion,  and  they  were  a  curious  study  —  I  mean  the  hats 
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to  return  the  fire.  Once  a  fellow  threw  a  snowball  through  a  glass  case  on  a 
lamp-post.  The  sound  of  breaking  glass  seemed  to  exliilarate  the  students' 
souls  and  they  joined  in  a  general  fusillade  of  the  partly  dismantled  lamp.  I 
understood,  however,  that  such  performances  were  exceptional  and  that  the 
students,  as  a  rule,  were  very  considerate  of  other  people's  property. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  a  student  running  in  a 
wild  sort  of  fashion  through  the  sloppy  streets  straight  along  the  middle  of 
the  way.  He  was  bareheaded  and  his  long  hair  was  flying  in  a  breezy  tangle. 
Except  for  his  black  stockings  he  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  white.  I 
watched  him  out  of  sight  and  wondered  what  was  tlie  matter  with  him.  lie 
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Tmi.v(.s  I  I.)i)n"t  H.ankf.r  Ai  teh  to  See. —  A  boy 
i.ler  fifteen  with  over  fifteen  bad  haliits. 

A  man  who  has  more  hair  under  his  nose  tlian  knows 
ider  his  hair. 

It  is  not  only  highly  natral  tew  luv  the  femail  sek,  but 
>  highly  pleasant. 

Veny  few  people  enjoy  munny,  bekause  tha  kant  git 
luff  uv  it. 

Dew  a  good  turn  whenever  you  kan  even  if  you  hav 
w  turn  sumboddy's  grinstun  tu  dew  it. 

The  word  "  kolide,"  used  bi  ralerode  men,  haz  an  in- 
;finit  meaning  tew  menny  folks.  Thru  the  kindness  of 
nere  and  dear  frend,  i  am  able  tew  translate  the  wurd 
I  tliat  enny  man  ken  understand  it  at  onst.  The  term 
kolide"  is  used  tew  explain  the  sarcumstance  ov  trains 

cars  triing  tew  pass  each  uther  on  a  single  trak.  It 
ced  that  it  never  yet  haz  bin  did  suckcessfully,  hense  a 
kolide."  Jof/i  Rillings. 
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tains  looming  along  the  hori- 
zon make  a  grand  frame  for 
the  quiet  beauty  they  inclose. 

This  time  in  town  1  made 
views  of  the  house  of  Presi- 
dent Hopkins,  who  for  so 
many  years  was  at  the  head 
of  the  college  and  whose 
thought  and  teaching  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  so 
many  of  the  students  who 
were  in  his  classes.  In  an 
evergreen  grove  beyond  this 
substantial  dwelling  is  a 
monument  which  commemo- 
rates the  fact  that  on  that  spot 


had  such  a  look  of  serious  con- 
cern on  his  face  I  concluded  he 
could  not  be  out  for  pleasure. 

I  visited  Williamstown  again  in 
June.  It  was  a  debatable  question 
whether  it  was  more  beautiful  then 
than  in  winter.  The  snows  bring 
out  all  the  graceful  contours  of  the 
hills,  and  the  trees  without  their 
leafage  allow  one  many  delightful 
views  of  the  mountains  that  are 
hidden  in  summer.  Nevertheless, 
nature  is  sleeping  in  snowtime  and 
many  prefer  the  world  of  green  into 
which  it  is  transformed  a  few 
months  later.  The  town  is  then 
enveloped  in  foliage  and,  from  with- 
out, the  towers  and  a  few  high  roofs 
are  about  all  there  is  to  be  seen. 
The  village  street  with  its  lines  of 
fine  old  trees  and  clean  lawns  is 
like  a  park,  and  the  grassy  slopes 
and  meadows  around,  with  their 
symmetrical,  isolated  elms,  are  no 
less  delightful,  while  the  blue  moun- 
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cieature,"  that  later  was  carried  into  execution  by  several  of  (he  \y.\riy,  who 
were  amonf;  the  first  and  most  notable  of  our  foreign  missionaries. 

It  was  ( ommciK  cmenl  linie  and  llie  seniors,  who  were  to  leave  next  day, 
had  "  hij;h  jinks  "  that  ni^lit,  whate\er  those  may  be.  At  any  rate,  I  was  fjiven 
to  understand  tliat  "  liif^li  jinks  "  were  somewliat  devious  and  mysterious  in 
their  naluie  and  that  lliey  lasted  till  after  midnight.    The  latter  fact  was  not 


the  American  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  made  its  start.  The  story  is,  that  in  a  neigl  - 
lioring  field  the  students,  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
to  pray.  Once  a  thunderstorm  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  a  haystack,  and  while  the  rain 
drenched  the  landscape,  the  thought  and  purpose  came  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every 


conducive  to  the  early  ris- 
ing of  the  participants,  and 
in  the  morning  breakfasts 
were  hurried  and  some  run- 
ning was  indulged  in  to  get 
to  chapel  on  time.  The 
seniors  on  this  occasion 
wore  gowns,  and  little  caps 
with  ascjuare  top  piece  and 
a  tassel,  and  one  of  their 
number  said  the  class  look- 
ed very  tine  all  up  in  the 
front  seats  at  chapel.  My 
chief  impression  of  the 
gowns  was  that  they  were 
not  very  good  to  run  in. 

The  morning  was  mild, 
the  fields  were  dewy  and 
blue  mists  were  trailing 
about  the  hills.  Uy  the 
time  the  sun  had  fairly 
gained  possession  of  tlie 
valley  realm  about  1  betook 
myself  to  the  depot  to  await 
the  next  train  east. 
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THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  LANESBORO 


Embowered  in  spreading  elms  and  maples,  it  stands  on  a  hill  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in 
the  original  allotment  of  the  land,  and  before  a  single  house  had  been  built  in  the  township. 

Its  square  belirey,  surmounted  by  the  traditional  white-painted  spire,  overlooks  a  rich 
valley  bounded  on  either  side  by  sentinel  hills.    The  meeting-house  itself,  a  plain,  brick 
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Structure,  has  outlasted  for  many  generations  those  who  originally  raised  its 
walls  and  offered  praise  and  prayer  within  them.  What  praise  that  was  — 
"in  the  use  of  the  Old  Hundredth  hymn " — lustily  rendered  by  bass  viol, 
violin  and  chorus  choir  1  With  what  vigor  and  skill  the  well-remembered 
leader  guided  his  singers  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  anthem  or 
brought  out  their  lull  lung  power  in  "  Crown  Him  Lord  of  all !  " 

To-day  the  broad  white  doors  stand  hospitably  open  as  they  have  on  so  many 
Sabbaths  past,  and  the  bell  peals  out  its  summons,  echoing  and  reverberating 
from  the  eternal  hills,  which  caressingly,  protectingly  shut  in  the  little  hamlet  on 
every  side.  I  ndeed,  they  seem  to  joininlhe  everlastingpsalmandtoringinthe 
day  when  the  "  mountains  and  hills  shall  break  forth  into  singing  " —  and  shall 
echo  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  as  they  have  so  long  echoed  its  groaning  and  woe. 

With  other  summer  guests,  and  the  few  remaining  descendants  of  the 
sturdy  founders  of  this  church,  we  ascend  the  steps  of  broad,  white  flagging, 
cut  from  the  neighboring  quarries,  and  enter  the  ancient  sanctuary.  The  bell 
has  ceased  its  measured  tolling  and  the  audience  —  painfully  small  in  com- 
parison to  olden  times  — is  seated  in  a  solemn  hush.  Here  was  our  child- 
hood's home ;  yet  by  very  few  among  those  there  are  we  recognized  and  bid 
welcome  with  kindly  greeting  —  still  for  us  the  whole  room  is  filled  with  the 
presence  of  those  who  worshiped  there  in  years  gone  by. 

We  are  again  seated  in  the  old  family  pew  where  once  our  childish  feet 
swung  helplessly,  guiltless  of  any  contact  with  the  floor  and  where  we  whiled 
away  the  "seventhly  and  eighthly  '*'  sermons  and  "  long  prayer  "  by  counting 
over  and  over  again  the  diamond-shaped  panes  in  the  old  windows.  Perhaps 
these  were  open  in  the  drowsy  summer  afternoons  and  a  buzzing  fly  or  wander- 
ing bee  would  saunter  in,  greatly'to  the  delight  of  restless  youngsters;  or, 
yielding  to  the 
soporific  influ- 
ences of  the 
place  and  hour, 
our  little  heads 
sank  lower  and 
lowertill, pillow- 
ed on  father's 
arm  or  on  moth- 
er's lap,  we  slept, 
blissfully  uncon- 
scious of  the 
"decrees"  of 
"  election,  justi- 
fication "and  the 
terrible  realities 
of  sin  and  sor- 
row which  make 
the  message  of  a 
Saviour  so  in- 
finitely precious 
to  human  hearts. 
The  old  church 
has  been  much 
changed  since 
thatunconscious 
childslept  there. 
A  fine  new  pul- 
pit has  supplant- 
ed the  high  box 
affair  with  its 
immense  sound- 
ing board  be- 
hind it.  The 
galleries  and  the 
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vanislied  long  ago,  and  even  those  which  replaced  them,  are  now  old.  Tlie  diamond- 
paned  windows,  too,  are  gone  and  the  greater  comfort  of  the  neat  inside  blinds  hardly 
atones  to  us  for  tiie  loss  of  the  old-fashioned  windows  —  our  solace  through  tlie  weary 
sermon-time. 

We  miss  them  as  we  do  the  faces  of  our  early  friends,  and  how  the  well-known  forms 
arise  before  us  as  we  sit  in  the  old  place  to-day!    In  memory's  vision,  before  us  sits  the 
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squire's  family — "a  roseljud  garland  of  girls"  long  since  blossomed  into  the 
fullness  of  reliant  womanhood. 

Tlie  squire,  a  distinguished-looking  man,  with  mas.sive  brow,  sits  at  the  end 
of  the  pew,  with  gold-headed  cane  between  his  knees.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
fame  was  by  no  means  local,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  chief  legislative 
council  of  our  land,  and  a  personal  friend  of  men  whose  names  will  be  forever 
enrolled  among  their  country's  most  valued  sons. 

Nor  is  the  squire's  the  only  name  which  would  be  known,  should  we  mention 
it  here;  for,  not  far  away  sits  a  young  lawyer  w)io  afterwaids  became  the 
governor  of  his  state.  And  so,  from  out  llitse  old  white  churches  on  the  New 
England  hillsides  have  gone  forth  noble  men  and  women  with  stalwart  faith 
and  consecrated  zeal  to  become  bone  and  sinew  of  city  churches  :  to  plant 
the  f.iith  of  their  fathers  in  new  states  and  territories;  to  maintain  all  that 
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is  best  and  truest  in  our  American  life,  and  to  hand  down  to  future  genera- 
tions the  priceless  heritage  of  a  (".od-fearing  ancestry. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  squire's  pew  sits  his  sweet-faced  wife,  who  counts 
the  welfare  of  this  zion  above  her  "chief  joy."  She  is  the  president  of  the 
ladies'  society,  of  the  missionary  association,  and,  next  to  those  of  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  tier  opinions  are  sought  and  respected.  She  would  merit  the  title  of 
lady  in  its  original  derivation  of  ■"  loaf-giver,"  did  she  not  by  rank  or  blood. 
Hchind  her  is  another  dear  old  '•  mother  in  Israt  I."    Always  can  that  placid 

face  be  seen  in 
its  place  and  with 
it  is  associated  in 
our  memory  the 
slowly  waving 
palm-leaf  fan  of 
summer  days,  and 
the  little  fool- 
stove  carried  on 
her  arm  into  the 
unwarmed  pew 
for  winter  com- 
fort. At  this 
moment  the  faint 
odorof  fennel  and 
caraway  steals 
across  our  senses 
and  a  white  hand 


surreptitiously  reaches  us  a  few  sprigs. 
Across  the  aisle  is  Deacon  '1 ..  his  grey 
head  and  broad  shoulders  bent  in  prayer;    '  "  ~ 
iJeacon  \).  comes  slowly  down  the  aisle 
with  contribution  box  in  hand,  and  Ueacon 
S.  sits  with  keen  black  eyes  fixed  on  the 
parson,  for,  with  theological  lance  in  rest,  he  anticipates  the 
passage  at  arms  that  shall  ensue  the  next  time  they  shall  be 
slowly  pacing  together  under  the  brandling  elms  of  the 
village  street.   There  is  sweet  bucy  T.,  the  belle  of  the 
pretty  face  and  dainty  g<  wns  chaimtd 
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scenes  of  her  happy  girlhood.  How  the  shadows  throng 
around  the  pastor's  pew  ! 

Here  sits  the  minister's  young  wife  whose  thoughts  are  dis- 
tracted from  her  husband's  best  efforts  by  anxiety  lest  ihe 
young  olive  branches  at  lier  side  may,  by  some  more  out- 
rageous prank  than  usual,  cause  an  exchange  of  knowing 


L 


our  childish  fancy. 
Poor  girl!  The  de- 
sire of  half  the 
county,  she  married 
a  worthless  follow 
at  last  and  now  oc- 
casionally wanders 
back  in  widowhood 
and  sadness  to  visit 
the  graves  of  her 
parents    and  the 
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nearly  tliroii((li  liis  setnionistic  effort,  (wo  fear  we  cannot  even 
tell  what  the  text  was,)  and  the  (loxolf)(i;y,  wliee/.ed  out  by  the  little 
cabinet  orn;an  in  the  corner,  recalls  iis  as  in  an  awakening  from  a 
dream  to  the  present,  hut  we  feel  that  we  have  to  day  almost 
"joined  the  choir  invisible  t "  have  worshiped  in  the  old  meeting- 
house with  the  "great  majority." 

If  this  visit  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  the  uci  essily  of 
"strengthening  the  things  that  remain." 

All  honor  to  the  brave  few,  diminished  in  nuipbers  by  leniovals 
and  death,  who  are  striving  to  keep  the  candle  alight  in  the  old 
|)lacc  ;  and  shall  not  those  whose  paths  may  stretch  far  from  the 
old  church  door,  but  who  tenderly  recall  the  old  asso'  iations  of  the 
ancient  house  of  ( lorl,  encourage  by  prayer,  sympathy  anrl  i)erhaps 
financial  aid  these  feeble  churches  in  the  hill  towns?  There  arc 
still  lost  sli"ep  on  the  hillsides  and  the  watch-fires  of  pure  religion 
should  be  kept  alight  on  the  niountain  tops. 

Anna  M.  f'l'i.i.i'H. 
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looks  among  the  sages,  as  if  to  say  :  "Minister's  children!  What  else  can  you  expect?"  As  this 
vision  fades,  the  saintly  face  of  another  minister's  wife  is  seen.  Kapt  with  an  almost  more  than  mortal 
beauty,  that  eager,  uplifted  countenance  inspires  the  burning  words  of  faith  and  zeal  which  fall  to  us 
from  her  husband's  lips  and  in  her  own  sweet  daily  life  she  is  to  us  a  "living  epistle,  known  and  read 
of  all  men."    f fere  also  sits  a  little  auburn-haired  girl  who  has  since  traveled  far  from  her  father's 

,  first  parish  and  has  served  her 

father's  God  and  her  own,  for  many 
years  as  a  missionary  in  India. 

In  the  pulpit,  instead  of  the 
young  student  -  preacher  whose 
bodily  presence  occupies  it  to  day, 
a  succession  of  shadowy  forms  rise 
and  fade  away  before  us  as  dissolv- 
ing views  on  a  panoramic 
canvas.  Here  stand  grave 
men,  high-browed  and  stern, 
whose  arrows  theologic  are 
hurled  with  a  zest ;  men 
whose  reputation  has  been 
by  no  means  circumscribed 
and  whose  influence  none 
can  measure.  Fatherly  faces 
smile  kindly  down  upon  us 
and  the  white  hands  raised 
in  benediction  have  often 
patted  our  childish  heads. 
The    young    student  is 
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and  woe  to  him  who  could  not  hold  it,  or  v/ho  failed  to  "  heel  in  "  and  "  point 
out"  properly.  If  one  lacked  muscle,  he  must  make  it  up  in  keeping  a  keener 
edge  on  his  scythe.  There  must  be  three  strokes  between  mowers;  anything 
more  was  lagging,  anything  less  was  crowding.  From  overwork  and  exposure 
farmers  broke  down  in  strength  earlier  in  life  then  than  now,  and  had  to  take 
their  place  with  the  children  in  spreading  swaths  and  canying  drink.  While 
whetting  the  scythes,  which  had  to  be  done  every  few  rods,  there  was  lively 
banter  and  brag  among  the  mowers,  much  of  it  theological,  but  there  was  very 
little  profanity.  I  remember  being  with  such  a  gang,  where  "the  old  man"  had 
been  sent  back  on  one  occasion  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  a  jug  of  the  favorite 
drink  —  sweetened  water  and  ginger,  with  a  dash  of  vinegar.  The  old  man  in 
this  case  was  a  good  deacon,  with  a  countenance  of  such  profound  solemnity 
and  gravity,  that,  as  Charles  Lamb  would  liave  said,  Newton  might  have  deduced 


liefore  the  days  of  the  horse  mower  and  reaper,  it  was  always  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  half  a  dozen  stalwart  mowers  swing  off  on  a  Ijig  meadow,  keeping  stroke  with  mili- 
tary precision,  and  taking  turns  in  the  lead.  It  was  the  incarnation  of  democracy,  each 
one  being  a  leader  in  turn.    The  pace  was  set  by  whoever  was  leader  for  the  time  being, 
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the  l;iw  of  gravitation  from  it.  Just  as  lie  rcaclicfl  the  ;;ioii|)  of  mowers,  wlio  were 
moppiiii;  tlieir  brows  ami  casting  out  tobacco  (|ui(ls,  preparatory  to  a  nood  swig,  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  tlic  jug.  'I'lie  old  man  stood  a  moment,  looking  in  a  dazed 
way,  alternately  at  the  bottom  on  the  ground,  and  the  empty  shell  in  his  hand,  and  then 
slowly  ejaculated  to  himself,  "  That  —  tieats  —  the  —  devil  I  " 

One  or  two  of  the  tnore  impenitent  sinners  among  the  mowers  f-miled  a  little,  but  the 
rest  were  horrified  at  Ihe  good  deacon's  unheard  of  profanity.  They  could  hardly 
have  been  more  shocked  if  the  minister,  in  taking  his  sermon  from  his  pocket  on  Sun- 
day morning,  had  pulled  out  a  deck  of  cards  with  it.  'i"hc  deacon  made  proper  con- 
fession the  next  .Sunday,  but  claimed  great  j)) ovo<  ation  I  i:.  it.  ii. 


CiiKlosil'lF.s  oi"  Naiiihai.  ii  is  I  ()K\-.  —  The  following  fai  ts,  though  remarkable, 
arc  not  solitary;  several  similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1806  a  strong  and  beautiful  bug  ate  its  way  out  of  a  table  made  fiom  an  apple, 
tree  which  grew  on  the  larm  of  M  ajor  ( iencral  Putnam,  in  lii  ooklyn,  Conn.,  and  which 
was  brought  to  Willianistown  when  his  son,  Mr.  I'.  .S.  I'litnam,  removed  to  that  town. 
It  was  cut  down  in  1786,  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanterl,  anrl  if  Ihe  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  eighty  years  old  when  it  was  cut  down.  As  the  cortical 
layers  of  the  leaf  of  the  table  are  about  sixty,  and  extend  within  about  five  of  ihe 
heart,  as  the  inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  outside.    In  1814  a  third  bug  made  his  way  out,  the  second  having  api>eared  two 
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[.See  also  pn^e  91] 
I'lu-  pntiiarcli  of  EInnvood,  Ijending  low  with  weifilit  of  year=, 
His  liandsoiiie  face  a  record  true  of  countless  smiles  and  tears, 
I'assed  down  the  street  with  feeble  step,  the  setting  sun  the 
while 

ToiichinR  with  gold  his  snowy  hair,  symbol  of  Heaven's  smile. 
A  trav'ler  paused  teside  iiim,  with,  "  Vour  pardon,  aR  ed  sire. 
1  come  Irom  good  old  Berkshire,  and  your  blessing  1  desire  " 
"God  bless  you,  then,"  the  old  man  sighed,  " 'Twas  there  I 
dwelt  of  yore, 

'J  ell  the  boys  at  '  Chesliire  Corners  '  that  I'm  rising  ninety-four. 

"They'll  becoming  from  'The  Kitchen,'  from  'The  Notch,' 

and  '  Stafford's  Hill,'— 
"J'was  in  'The  Notch 'that  1  was  born,  I  see  the  old  home 

still  - 

Tell  them,  if  down  at  '  Wolcott's  Hall '  they  dance  the  '  Money 
Musk,' 

I'm  witli  them  in  the  spirit,  though  my  body's  but  a  husk  1 
Take  a  message  to  my  brother  George,  'twill  do  his  old  heart 
good  : 

Tell  my  sister,"—  here  the  old  man  stopped,  a  moment  doubt- 
ing stood, — 

"  Alas,  how  1  forget  myself  I  they  all  have  gone  before, 
While  I  alone  am  waiting,  and  I'm  rising  ninety  four  1 

"  Take  an  old  nlan's  greeting  to  his  friends,  if  any  yet  remain 
In  the  dear  old  town  of  Cummington,  for  there  with  might 
and  main, 
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We  fought  the  demon  slav- 
ery,and  there  the  proph- 
ets came, 

To  kindle  in  that  moun- 
tain nook  fair  freedom's 
sacred  flame." 

A  gleam  of  joy  illumined 
then  the  sage's  wrinkled 
f^ce. 

As  sunshine  tints  a  ruin  old 
with  transient  glow  and 
grace ; 

"Ah,  glorious  days  were 
those,"  said  he,  "  but  1 
shair  fight  no  more  ; 

I'm  weary,  and  would  rest 
me, for  I'm  rising  ninety- 
four." 

The  old  man's  voice  grew 
weak  and  hoarse,  a  tear 
bedewed  his  cheek. 

His  eyes  put  on  a  far-off 
look,  as  he  went  on  to 
speak,— 

"My  dear  ones,  they  are 
sleeping  in  the  mountain 
graveyard  lone. 

The  lloosac  sings  their 
lullaliy  when  gentle 
south  winds  moan ; 

Kememter  poor  old  '  Grey- 
lock,' sir,  If  e'er  you  pass 
the  spot, 

For  they  were  true  and 
tender,  and  shall  never 
be  forgot ; 

If  friends  of  mine  are  liv- 
ing still,  ()  bless  them 
o'er  and  o'er, — 

How  gladly  would  1  meet 
]  them  —  but  I'm  rising 
'      ninety-four  I" 

E.  K.  Brown. 
Elmwood,  III.,  iSq}. 
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or  three  years  before.  The  last  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and 
forty-five  cortical  layers  distant  on  the  supposition  of  its  age,  from  the  outside. 
The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  twenty-eight  years.  Of  course  the  egg  must 
have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  seventy-three  years  before.  This  bug  ate 
about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light.  The  eating 
of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.  These  facts  were 
given  by  Mr.  I'utnani,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were 
first  published  in  the  Rcpcrloiy  at  Middlebury,  \T.,  in  1816.  One  of  the  bugs, 
preserved  for  some  time  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  I'itch,  "was  about  an  inch  and  one- 
fourth  long  and  one-third  inch  in  diameter;  color  dark  glistening  brown,  with 
tints  of  yellow." — Hisloty  of  Berkshire,  fitj^e  jg. 
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.MARK  AND  ALBERT  HOPKINS 
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The  brothers  Mark  and  Albert  Hopkins  were  united,  not 
simply  by  kinship,  but  by  intellectual  affinity  and  by  an  inti- 
mate and  life-long  participation  in  tlie  same  successful  under- 
taking. Their  inheritance  from  ancestry  was  of  a  positive 
and  commandinsj  type.  The  New  England  temper,  in  its 
more  liberal  and  cultivated  form,  came  to  them  as  a  birth- 
right. They  were,  by  the  inevitable  drift  of  their  lives,  men 
of  refined  and  earnest  sentiments,  of  large  and  generous 
intellectual  activity.  Their  native  gifts,  their  early  surround- 
ings, their  later  training,  and  the  duties  which  enclosed  them 
all  lay  in  one  direction.  Tliey  seemed  to  find,  to  create  and 
to  take  possession  of  a  world  congenial  to  them  as  they 
went  forward. 

The  field  of  their  activity  was  not  an  ambitious,  nor  ap. 
parently  a  wide  one,  but  they  rendered  it  most  memorable 
and  serviceable.    Born  in  Stockbridge, —  the  one  in  1802,  the 
other  in  1S07, —  they  were  both  graduated  at  Williams  college, 
were  soon  associated  in  instruction  in  the  institution,  and 
spent  their  lives  in  Williamstown.  The 
younger  brother   became  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
1SJ9:    and  the  older  brother,  of  moral 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  1830.  Albert 
Hopkins  remained  a  professor  till  his 
death,  in  1S-2.    His  work  in  later  years  was 
confined,  first  to  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  and  at  length  to  astronomy. 

.Mark  Hopkins  became  president  of  the 
college  in  1S36,  and  retained  this  office  till 
1372.  His  chief  line  of  instruction  was 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  This 
V  )rk  he  continued  after  his  resignation, 
till  his  death  in  1SS7. 

No  two  men  have  been  more  completely 
identified  with  Berkshire  county,  have 
more  perfectly  expressed  its  best  phase  of 
hie,  have  more  rejoiced  in  its  liberal  gifts 
or  more  freely  added  to  them,  than  these 
two  brothers.  The  college,  the  best- 
kaown  and  most  influential  institution  in 
the  county,  owes  much  of  its  growth  and 
power  to  them.  They  were  admirably 
fitted  to  work  together,  and  to  perform 

successfully  the  particular  task  which  fell  to  them.  The  progress  of  the  college  was 
simply  the  unfolding  of  their  own  powers  and  preferences. 

Neither  of  them  was  desirous  of  any  more  prominent  position  than  that  he  held, 
or  any  more  conspicuous  service  than  that  he  was  rendering.  Their  successes  were 
slowly  accumulative  tlirough  long  lives,  and  in  the  end  they  found,  even  beyond  an- 
ticipation, that  they  had  built  up  a  college  ready  to  carry  on  to  remote  periods  their 
labor  and  their  memory. 

They  were  fortunate  in  their  surroundings.  They  were  able  to  exert  a  powerful 
personal  influence  over  young  men.  They  had,  also,  the  wisdom  to  see  that  this  was 
an  ample  and  adequate  task  for  any  man  to  perform.  They  were  appreciative  of  the 
the  high  character  of  their  work,  and  rendered  it  with  unfailing  enthusiasm. 

There  were  points  of  striking  contrast,  as  well  as  of  agreement,  between  them. 
They  supplemented  each  other  in  giving  character  and  strength  to  the  college.  They 
were  both  possessed  of  an  even,  spiritual  temper,  but  the  one  on  the  emotional  and 
prophetic  side,  the  other  on  the  intellectual  and  practical  side.    The  one  called  out 
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insight  by  insight,  by  a  quick,  flash-like  response  tothe  import 
of  spiritual  things;  the  other  deliberately  unfolded  and  en- 
forced the  reasons  of  faith,  and  made  faith  seem  wide, 
rational  and  constructive.  In  the  one  case,  the  emotion  gave 
rise  to  rapturous  vision ;  in  the  other,  the  reposeful  vision 
called  out  firm  and  sufficient  belief.  Both  men  were  steadfast 
in  their  spiritual  moods,  but  the  strength  of  the  one  was 
more  instinctive,  and  of  the  other  more  reflective.  Both 
loved  to  come  in  contact  with  rnen,  met  them  easily,  and 
impressed  themselves  strongly  on  those  they  met,  but  the 
words  of  the  younger  came  forth  from  a  more  personal  and 
pungent  atmosphere,  one  charged  with  more  electric  and 
spiritual  impulses.  The  older  brother  took  a  wider,  more 
social  pleasure  in  men  and  delighted  in  a  play  of  thought 
that  readily  included  both  the  jocose  and  the  serious.  He 
did  not  so  much  bring  a  controlling  temper  with  him,  as  give 
scope  and  vivacity  to  the  temper  already  present. 

Professor.  Hopkins  was  strongly  drawn  to  nature,  de- 
lighted in  its  study,  and  entertained  a  genuine  enthusiasni 
for  Its  beauty.    I3r.  Hopkins,  while  sensitive  to  physical 
,    objects,  sought  persons  rather  than  things, 
was  social  in  his  nature,  and  formed  his 
habitual  pleasure  in  keeping  step  with 
the  thoughts  of   men.     The  philosophy 
of  the  one  was  natural  philosophy;  and 
of  the  other,  moral  philosophy.  Profes- 
sor Hopkins  strove  to  bring  the  inspi- 
ration he  formed  in  the  world  to  men 
as    an    immediate    revelation;  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  endeavored  to  widen  the 
processes  of  mind  till  they  enclosed  great 
fields  of  light. 

The  one  brother  was  active,  athletic, 
full  of  physical  impulse;  the  other  was 
slow,  physically  sluggish,  and  used  his 
large  resources  simply  as  so  much  fuel 
with  which  to  maintain  mental  heat  and 
vivacity.  Both  owed  much  to  bodily  en- 
dowinents.  Professor  Hopkins,  tall,  erect, 
firmly  knit,  with  asharpeyeand  overhang- 
ing eyebrow,  made  the  impression  of  re- 
serve penetrative  power.  Dr.  Hopkins, 
large  of  frame  and  deliberate  in  movement, 
with  an  open,  intellectual  and  genial  face, 
imparted  dignity  to  speech,   and  used 
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his  physical  gifts  as  a  favorable  pedestal  from  which  to  win  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  men. 

The  college,  slowly  gaining  breadth  and  reputation,  chiefly  by  their  influence, 
owed  them  a  very  different  debt.  In  instruction,  its  leading  obligation  to  Professor 
Hopkins  was  an  earlier  and  wider  interest  in  natural  science  than  might  otherwise 
have  fallen  to  it.  But  this  influence  was  by  no  means  so  extensive  or  superior  as  to 
have  assigned  him  the  position  he  actually  held  in  the  college.  His  true^ingdom 
was  a  much  larger  one.  It  lay  in  the  world  of  spiritual  impressions.  He  himself  pos- 
sessed, and  so  carried  with  him,  a  sense  of  nearness  and  reality  in  connection  with 
the  higher  and  more  fugitive  convictions  of  his  faith  altogether  unusual.  No  one  ap- 
proached him  in  this  respect.  In  all  that  touched  the  religious  life  of  the  college,  as 
an  actual  experience  of  spiritual  things,  he  ruled  and  ruled  alone.  It  was  not  easy  to 
shake  off  the  sense  of  invisible  relations  in  a  college  or  in  a  community  in  which  he 
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(Continued  from  page  iii) 
was  present  as  their  constant  witness. 
He  liad  the  true  prophetic  spirit,  tlie 
same  in  all  ages  —  vision,  the  product 
of  personal  life,  personal  life  momen- 
tarily renewed  by  vision.  His  charac- 
ter was  so  faultless  that  it  brought  no 
limitation  to  his  words,  even  in  close 
contact  with  sharp-eyed  and  critical 
young  men.  Faith  in  him  as  a  man 
enabled  him  to  bear  the  prophetic 
mantle  as  he  rendered  to  us  spiritual 
things.  Rarely  has  one  ever  inspired 
more  awe,  or  awakened  more  suddenly 
overpowering  belief  than  he  speaking 
from  the  mount  of  revelation.  There 
was  that  in  him  also  which  addressed 
strongly  the  imagination  and  grew  in 
successive  classes  as  a  mythical  con- 
ception of  the  man.  For  many  years 
he  did  not  so  much  guide,  as  consti- 
tute, the  religious  life  of  the  college. 
He  maintained  a  daily  prayer  meeting 
in  which  the  petition  of  our  Lord  found  most  direct  answer,— Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  Professor  Hopkins,  like  his  brother,  was  especially  fitted  to  deal  with 
young  men,  and  it  is  hardly  poisi  jl;  to  find  another  example  of  so  peculiar,  so  pro- 
tracted and  so  powerful  an  inrtuance  as  that  which  he  exerted  over  the  students  of 
Williams  college. 


and  fully  to  him.  The  alumni  of  Wil- 
liams college  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  institution,  and  the 
secret  of  it  has  been  in  a  large  meas- 
ure in  their  personal  relations  of  its 
earlier  years.  Nothing  is  so  signifi- 
cant to  life  as  life  itself ;  and  without 
it,  the  accessories  of  life  are  one  and 
all  burdensome. 

The  Di'.'  Hopkins  work,  in  its  variety 
and  amplitude,  gatiiered  about  this  one 
center.  He  was  primarily  a  teacher, 
and  so  a  preacher  and  a  philosopher. 
His  sermons  were  addressed  in  the 
same  wide  and  awakening  way  to  the 
minds  of  men.  His  books,  were  lectures 
on  themes  he  had  handled  in  the  recita- 
tion room,  and  his  influence  everywhere 
was  that  of  one  who  knew  how  to 
quicken  and  guide  in  a  clear,  practical 
way  the  intellectual  processes  of  his 
own  generation. 

Every  man  of  power  strikes  the 
circle  of  his  life  around  some  dominant 
center.    It  includes'or  excludes  spaces 
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here  and  there  as  they  stand  related  to  the  superior  tendency.  The  elaboration 
of  truth,  not  as  a  fine-spun  theory,  an  abstraction  personal  to  the  thinkers,  but 
as  a  spiritual  process  and  practice  between  men  and  men,  was  the  crowning 
faculty  and  force  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  To  this  work  he  gave  himself,  where  this 
work  is  most  fascinating  and  far  reaching,  in  the  training  of  young  men.  He 
overlooked  many  things.  He  took  little  satisfaction  in  accumulation  —  the 
material  of  knowledge  so  easily  becoming  the  rubbish  of  knowledge  —  or  in 
handling  the  details  of  life,  but  he  chose,  with  the  clear  election  of  a  large  mind, 
that  good  part  which  the  progress  of  years  sliall  not  take  from  him. 

Berksliire  has  no  more  picturesque  features,  in  its  social  unfolding,  than  these 


Dr.  Hopkins  was  much  superior  to  his  brother  as  an  instructor.  His  powers . 
all  culminated  in  the  recitation  room.  He  brought  toil  a  genial  interest  in  young 
men,  a  pleasure  in  making  and  guiding  their  thoughts.— slow  or  nimble  as  they 
chanced,— a  large,  free  and  fearless  handling  of  the  topics  of  discussion,  and  a 
sportive  satisfaction  in  the  responsive  attitudes  different  minds  were  taking  in 
the  rapid  riing  of  the  truth,  backward  and  forward.  In  the  active  rebound  of 
thought  he  showed  the  dexterity  and  pleasure  of  a  boy  playing  his  ball  against 
a  barn.  Many  teachers  have  given  more  information  tlian  President  Hopkins; 
few  indeed  as  much  impulse  as  he.  He  was  not  avaricious  of  knowledge.  He 
preferred  rather  the  power  of  tlie  mind  itself,  and  he  made  of  instruction  an 
intellectual  gymnastic  in  which  his  pupils  put  their  strength  to  instant  exercise. 
If  this  end— effort  directed  toward  the  truth  — was  reached,  he  cared  little  what 
particular  opinions  and  facts  had  furnished  the  occasion  for  it.  He  belonged  to 
that  earlier  school  which  is  always  passing  out  of  vogue  and  always  returning  into 
vogue  according  to  the  measure  of  our  personal  powers,  that  school  in  which  life 
and  life  only  is  relied  on  to  beget  life.  With  the  immense  accumulation  of  the 
ini'.^rial  of  km .vljdje  which  has  overtaken  us,  the  pupil  is  often  put  to  the 
hard  work  of  harvesting  facts,  till  eager  in  acquisition  and  slow  in  assimilation 
he  says  to  himself,  I  must  pull  down  my  intellectual  barns  and  build  greater  that 
I  may  have  where  to  store  my  goods.  The  person  knowing  was  always  greatly 
iiup;rior  w'.th  Dr.  Hopkins  to  the  tiling  known,  and  he  never  undertook  to  add 
dignity  tr>  moderate  eirlowments  by  loading  them  down  with  stuffed  panniers. 

This  spirit  made  his  exercises  delightful  even  to  the  less  eager  minds,  and  few 
teachers  tiavecalled  out  the  respect  and  personal  attachment  which  fell  so  readily 
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Iwo  liiollu'ls,  ImiUI 
inn  up  a  uiiifiuL'  col- 
IcRC  in  <i  unique  val- 
ley as  a  coniniandinp; 
center  of  spiritual 
life.  1  n  llie  measure 
in  wliicli  this  (ontcr 
of  widening,  elevat- 
ing personal  induen- 
ccs  is  held  fast  — 
takingon  new  phases 
of  growth  with  the 
growth  about  it  — 
will  these  valleysand 
mountains,  accept- 
ing every  beautiful 
form  of  life,  remain 
our  physical  and 
our  spiritual  inheri- 
tance. 

John  Bascom. 

BicKKsiiiK  Kbeing 
the  most  rugged  and 
hilly  county  in  the 
state,  the  remark 
of  the  Irishman  is 
very  applicaljle  to  it 
— "  Hedad  !  the  land 
is  so  plenty  they  had 
to  sthack  it." 
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all  souls,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  their  methods 
and  practices,  which  he  believed  to  be  evil  and  wholly  evil.  One  Sunday 
he  preached  a  sermon  full  of  bitter  denunciation  of  the  wicked  l^emocrats, 
and  so  severe  was  it  that  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  was  of  that  parly, 
felt  himself  reflected  upon  and  stopped  the  "  I'riest"  upon  the  street  the  next 
day,  saying,  "  Mr.  Jennings,  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  your  sermon  yester- 
day, that  all  Democrats  were  horse  thieves."    "  Well,  no,"  said  "  I'riest  "  Jen- 


nings, "not  quite  so  bad  as  that; 


TWO  ECCENTRIC  MINISTERS 


Northern  Berkshire  seems  to  have 
been  prolific  of  eccentric  or  independ- 
ent speaking  ministers,  for  Elder  Le- 
land,  also  referred  to  in  this  work,  was 
a  mighty  "  minister  of  the  gospel,"  and 
a  Baptist  at  that,  while  "Priest"  Jen- 
nings was  a  Congregationalist.  With 
plain  speaking  likeness,  their  resem- 
blance ceases,  for  Elder  Leland  was  a 
devoted  Democrat,  of  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonian  type.  Indeed,  was  not  Elder 
Leland  the  man  who,  with  the  ardor 
and  devoutness  of  olden  times  (when 
church  and  state  were  one)  carried  the 
Cheshire  cheese  to  President  Jefferson 
at  Washington,  as  related  in  history  ? 

"  Priest"  Jennings, however,  was  of  a 
different  mould,  for  he  detested  Demo- 
crats as  he  did  the  reputed  enemy  of 


did  not  say  that  all  Democrats  were 
horse  thieves,  but  that  all  horse  thieves 
were  Democrats." 

"Priest"  Jennings  was  a  noted 
charactei  in  Dalton,  in  the  "old 
times." 

The  "Priest"  was  an  inveterate 
rhymester,  and  one  day,  it  is  related,  he 
was  escorted  out  upon  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  to  view  the  then  new  Con- 
gregational church  (the  building  near 
the  depot  now  occupied  as  a  (lour  and 
feed  store).  The  "Priest's"  escort 
was  aware  of  the  reverend  man's  rhy  m- 
ing  qualities,  as  well  as  cognizant  of 
the  bitter  religious  feeling  which  ex- 
isted between  the  religious  sects  at 
that  time,  and  he  asked  for  a  rhyme 
on  the  spot.  The  "  Priest "  instantly 
replied  : — 

"  I''lat  roof,  tail  steeple, 
Blind  guide  and  a  stupid  people." 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  IN  BERKSHIRE 
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(Jliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  thus  told  the  story  of  his  relations 
to  Berkshire:  "In  the  year  1735,  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  my  grand- 
father in  the  maternal  line,  bought  a  township  not  then  laid  out  — 
the  township  of  Pontoosuc  (now  Pittsfield)  —  and  that  little  spot 
which  we  hold  is  the  relic  of  24,000  acres  of  baronial  territory.  When 
1  say  this,  no  feeling  which  can 
be  the  subject  of  ridicule  ani- 
mates my  bosom ;  1  know  too 
well  that  the  rocks  and  hills 
outlast  our  families;  I  know 
that  we  fall  upon  the  places 
we  claim,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  fall  —  and  as  passed  the 
soil  from  the  original  occupants 
into  the  hands  of  my  immediate 
ancestor,  1  know  it  must  pass 
from  me  and  mine ;  and  yet, 
with  pleasure  and  pride,  I  feel 
that  1  can  lake  every  inhabitant 
of  by  the  hand  and  say  that, 
if  not  a  son  or  grandson  of 
this  fair  county,  I  am  at 
least  allied  by  an  hereditary 
relation." 
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■•As  we  rose  .Ion.  the  ascend.ng  .oad,  the  hills  began  to  emerge  on 


every  side,  and  as  we  drew  near 
our  dwelling,  up  rose,  far  in  the 
north,  old  Greylock,  the  patri- 
arch of  a  wide  family  of  hills, 
happily  settled  down  about  him. 
As  far  to  the  south,  dim  and  blue, 
the  Dome  of  Mount  Washington 
stood,  and  still  stands,  the  head 
and  glory  of  innumerable  and  un- 
aamed  hills.    Between  these  two 
jreat  northern  and  southern  land 
Tiarks,  a  distance  of  more  than 
iitty  miles,   lies  the  Berkshire 
■alley.    Xot  such  a  valley  as  you 
hink  of  along  the  Connecticut  — 
ride  meadows,  flat  and  fat:  but 
uch  a  valley  as  the  ocean  would 
«  if,  when  its  waves  were  run- 
ing  tumultuous  and  high,  it  were 
nddenly  transfixed  and  solidifif  d. 
he  most  level  portion  of  this 
-g'on,  if  removed   to  Illinois, 
ould  be  an  eminent  hill.    ']  he 
?ion  is  a  valley  only  because  the 
ountains  m  the  east  and  on  the 
6st  are  so  much  higher  than  the 
lis  in  the  intermediate  space, 
be  endless  variety  of  such  a 
untry  never  ceases  to  astonish 
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and  please.  At  every  ten  steps  the 
aspect  changes;  every  variation 
of  atmosphere,  and  therefore  every 
Hour  of  the  day,  produces  new 
effects.  It  is  everlasting  company 
to  you.  It  is,  indeed,  just  like 
some  choice  companion,  of  rich 
heart  and  genial  imagination, 
never  twice  alike,  in  mood,  in 
conversation,  in  radiant  sobriety 
or  half-bright  sadness;  bold,  ten- 
der, deep,  various  !  " 


lilMvILOOK  FIIDJI  CIIHSIIIKI: 


Ili  iUi,  too,   dwells  simple  truth,  plain 

innocence ; 
Unsullied  beauty,  sons,  unbroken  youth 
1  atient  of  labor,  with  a  little  pleased  •  ' 
Health  ever  blooming  ;  unambitious  toil  • 
Lalm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease. 

Thoijtsoit. 


Co.MK  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds 
ol  down. 

And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his 
bread 

liefore  he  eats  it.--r>s  the  primal  curse, 
iut  softened  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
t't  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a 


1 11  .  ,,.?i      V"^ l^l-'>':'=^  and  the  peak 

A  1'.      J  "  '^'^  "louutains,  and  thus  t-ikn 

,A  ht  and  uuwa  I'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
1  he  spirit  11.  whose  honor  sliriues  are  weak, 


Upi  ear'd  ol  human  hands.  Come  and  comoare 
Lolumns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek 

Byron. 
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NTRODUCTi 


The  traveler,  passing  from  the  nortliern  to  the 
.■■outhern  part  of  a  pleasant  land,  leaving  scenes  which 
have  lighted  the  eye  and  thrilled  the  sense,  will  often 
rind  himself  unexpectedly  confronted  by  new  visions 
of  loveliness,  surpassing  any  he  has  left  behind.  His 
past  impressions  are  by  no  means  obliterated;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  joy  in  the  treasures  of  beauty  which 
his  eye  caught  up  and  engraved  on  his  memory  is 
intensified  by  the  newer  visions.  For  in  the  illimita- 
ble capacities  of  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  no  object  once 
seen  can  be  suppressed,  but  all  objects  cling  logeihcr 
in  one  harmonious  impression. 

In  this  .Second  Part  of  Picri'iucbijLiii 
Bekkshike,  in  which  we  traverse  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  county,  we  trust  that 
those  whose  eyes  dwell  on  these  pages,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  studied  the  First 
Fart,  will  rind  open  to  them  the  happy  experi- 
ences of  the  fortunate  traveler. 

No  doubt  the  settlement  of  IJerkshire  in- 
volved  almost  incredible   hardships.  The 
wilds  were  subdued  in  the  face  of  constant 
perils  from  the  savage  foe.    The  pioneer,  as 
he  with  immense  labor  made  a  clearing  in 
the  primeval  forest,  doubtless  deplored  the  extra  toil 
which  the  removal  of  these  huge  growths  cost  him,  be- 
fore he  could  prepare  his  land  for  the  seed,  liut  Nature, 
in  her  exuberance,  took  no  thought  of  human  ease. 
Yet  is  there  not  great  wisdom  manifest  in  the  distri- 
bution of  her  f.ivors?    Are  there  not  compensations 
to  atone  for  the  hardships  she  imposes? 

The  toil  worn  farmer  in  his  hillside  home,  glancing 
over  his  cultivated  acres,  and  remembering  how  the 
swinging  axe  had  to  precede  the  plough,  how  the  con- 
suming fire  had  to  complete  the  work  the  axe  begun  — 


but  still  happy  in  the  pride  he  feels  in  his  native  hills  ; 
still  conscious  of  the  vigor  with  which  the  free  moun- 
tain air  had  nerved  his  arm;  of  the  priceless  health 
with  which  his  children  had  grown  to  hardy  manhood 
and  beautiful  womanhood —  does  he  think  he  would 
exchange  places  with  the  pioneer  of  the  prairie,  with 
its  inevitable  malaria,  its  sickly  atmosphere  infected 
with  chills  and  fever,  and  without  a  single  hill  in  sight 
to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  dull,  flat  and 
painful  expanse  ?  The  plain  may  have  grown  no  tim- 
ber to  be  first  cleared  away,  but  it  is  destitute  of 
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mountain  breezes  and  inspiring  summit-views,  and  all 
those  charms  which  bring  calm  content  to  him  who 
dwells  where  the  deadly  cyclone  can  never  paralyze 
him  with  its  midnight  dread.  So  the  lierkshire  farmer 
may  gaze  on  fields  made  fertile  by  toil.  I^abor  has 
won  its  triumphs;  the  wildness  of  Nature  has  been 
tamed,  and  he  may  cast  no  look  of  regret  at  sunnier 
and  warmer  lands. 

liut  the  landscape  is 
not  yet  complete  in  its 
possible  beauty.  And  now 
comes  Art,  with  its  hand- 
maid Wealth  to  complete 
the  picture.  The  more 
generous  instincts  of  our 
,  common  nature  are  not  to 
be  stiHed  in  the  crowded 

marls  of  trade,  and  the  glare  of  Fashion  cannot 
blind  the  eye  to  the  glories  of  the  hillside,  the  cloud 
and  the  simset.  An  intelligent  sense  of  beauty, 
armed  with  the  ample  resources  elsewhere  garnered, 
now  surveys  the  scene,  and  splendid  improvements 
are  to  adorn  the  barren  wastes. 


A  new  style  of  architecture  supplants  the  old. 
1  he  square  and  bare  box  of  a  dwelling  has  had  its 
day.  It  was  the  best  the  early  settler  could  con- 
struct, and  let  him  have  all  praise  that  for  his  time 
he  could  do  so  well.  Hut  now  on  a  site  selected  by 
the  best  taste,  the  modern  villa  attests  the  progress 
of  Art  —  affluent  of  varied  angles  and  far-seeing 
towers,  rich  in  cornice  and  capital,  magnificent  in 
outline  —  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  scene. 

And  where  are  the  nobler  qualities  of  human 
nature  displayed  in  more  useful  service  than  where 
man  devotes  his  means  and  his  genius  to  tlie  work 
of  adorning  the  face  of  Nature,  and  applying  the 
pruning  knife  to  the  lavish  excess  with  which  she 
has  loaded  the  green  earth?  Here  an  obstruction  is 
to  be  leveled,  there  an  unsightly  ravine  to  be  filled 
—  prosaic  methods,  to  be  sure,  but  very  poetic  in 
results.  1  n  one  place  are  terraces  ;  in  another,  lawns. 
And,  when  impertinent  objects  are  cleared  away, 
a  new  landscape  appears,  the  very  shimmer  of 
which  is  the  breath  of  undreamed-of  rapture. 

And  so  the  natural  adornment  is  made  more 
lovely  by  the  touch  of  lieauty.  Man  does  nowhere 
seek,  indeed,  to  "gild  refined  gold,"  or  to  ''add  a 
new  perfume  to  the  violet ;  "  but  his  labor 
may  fairly  challenge  admiration  when  he 
brings  the  hidden  gold  from  its  native 
recesses  to  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  and 
clears  away  the  dead  leaves  that  ha\e 
choked  the  violet,  that  it  may  unfold  iis 
matchless  lovelmess  and  send  its  fra- 
grance heavenward. 

Nor  are  these  beauties  entirely  cov- 
ered by  title  deeds,  for  the  humblest  citizen 
of  Berkshire  is  entitled  to  feel  a  personal 
pride  as  he  gazes  on  the  wonderful  de- 
velopments of  Nature  and  Art  in  these 
hills  and  valleys.    As  the  summer  visitors  throng 
to  these  abodes — -and  nearly  every  town  is  enlivened 
by  their  presence  —  the  darker  cares  of  life  fly 
before   their  advent.     The  resources  of  refined 
taste  are  tle\  otod  to  the  forms  of  recreation  whicli 
the     season  invites. 
-         "     '  Nor  can  it  all  be  con- 

fined to  an  exclusive 
worM.  The  passing 
"  Tally-ho  "  summons 
..  girls  to  the  windows  of 
farmhouses  and  boys 
to  the  farm  fences. 
And  while  Music  sends 
its  notes  out  on  the 
still  night  air,  and 
Ueauty  whirls  in  the 
rapture  of  the  mazy  dance  —  while  the  hills  re-echo 
the  sounds  of  pleasure  —  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  native  youth  and  maiden  are  sharers  in  all 
this  free  and  fair  delight. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  in  a  winter  home 
in  the  distant  city,  the  pages  of  Pictlkesqie 
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Bi;nKSiliilK.  will  lunoino  a  nioim-iito  of  linpjiy  hours 
passed  in  lliis  hcaiitifiil  iaiid,  wliilc  in  many  a  farm- 
house fond  oycs  will  linnci'  on  llic  hciuilics  of  familiar 
scenes. 


SONC,         Itl'.KKSlll  Kl'. 
I  line  I    "  l  iii';  dr. 11  Oakhn  llui  Kni'" 


OiMr  lli'i  ksliiit',  dear  l)ii  ttipl:ico,  tlie  hills  arc  tliy  towprs, 

Tluiso  lofty  flill^od  snimiiits  oi  ^laliito  atui  pilio  ; 
Nti  valley's  ^rccii  lap  is  so  spaii^^lud  with  llowcrs, 

No  stream  of  the  wiUlwootl  so  crystal  as  thine. 
Say,  where  do  the  March  winds  such  treasures  uncover? 

Such  maple  and  arrow. wood  burn  to  their  full, 
As  up  the  blue  peaks  where  the  thunder  pods  hover 

III  cloud  ciirtaiued  ilerkshire  who  cradled  us  all? 
1  hen  here's  to  old  lierkshire, 
To  (;ianite-ril)ljed  lierkshire, 
To  cloud-curtained  Berkshire  who  cradled  us  all ! 

The  voice  of  her  fame  is  in  tongues  without  iiumljer; 

It  lauRhs  through  the  torrent,  it  lurks  by  the  cave  ; 
'I'he  brown  matted  sod,  where  the  weary  limbs  slumljer. 

Is  sweet  with  the  praise  of  the  shrewd  and  the  brave. 
In  legends  long  hallowed,  in  jest  and  in  story. 

The  rude  scattered  hamlets  their  founders  recall. 
And  love  follows  close  on  the  footprints  of  glory 

In  broad  bosomed  Herkshire,  who  beckons  us  all. 


•nil',  ,S(»UTI  I  I'lKN  ",SI';NTINI';f." 

OUNT  MViCRI';'!"!',  or 
"  The  Dome,"  as  it 
is  )noic  i)(i|)ularly 
called,  has  lirronie 
possessed  of  much 
the  same  affection 
and  pride  of  the 
people  in  its  vicinity 
that  (Ireylock  has 
with  its  friends  in 
the  north  part  of  the 
county,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
county  p;lory  in  them 
liiith.  While  (Irey- 
lock  is  more  widely 
known  throughout  the  country,  perhaps,  in  print,  "the 
IJ)ome"  and  its  contiguous  territory  was  generally 
visited  by  admirers  of  lierkshire  scenery  some  time 
before  Greylock,  probably  because  accomniodalions 
for  summer  visitors  were  sooner  offered  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  the  picturesciuc  views  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  mountain  are  not  equaled  in  any 
ot'ier  section   of  it.     Rough   and   primitive  as  the 


(ion  at  Mr.  Spurr's  place  in  Ml.  Washiiiglori,  and 
fui  iiish  interesting  reading. 

'1111  l)(i.\ii': 

Asi  r-ntl  I  ln'  I  )oinf'      1  ;u  oiiii 's  1 1  ipniost  hcighl, 
And  ga/f  upon  llii'  ljilIo\v\  l.uid  liclow, 

A  Land  of  llilK!  Ilial  bursts  iipcm  th>.  siglit 

Like  the  great  dci-p,  swrd'n  with  (  ruiviilsi\i-  t  lu'oe, 
The  hills,  like  waves,  seeni  hr-aving  to  an<l  fro. 
While  ga/.ing  as  frritn  snnie  tall  vcssid's  mast, 

Thine  eyes  sweep  o'ei  that  i  irclc  s  gorg<!oirs  show, 
Till,  objects  r  rowfling  on  them  thick  and  last, 
They  shrink  bi.-foic  a  scni-  so  volirriicd  and  so  vast. 

Or.  Tiniolhy  IJwighl,  in  his  "  Tr  avels  in  New  Ivng- 
land  and  New  York,"  thus  speaks  of  the  mountain; 

'' Taghconic,  clad  at  this  time  in  misty  grandeur, 
partly  embosomed  and  partly  capped  by  clouds,  par- 
ticulaily  ornaments  the  landscape.  lis  sides  are  not 
precipitous,  nor  its  summit  angular,  but  it  is  every  where 
limited  by  lines  which  are  flowing  and  graceful.  This 
fact  has  always  appeared  to  some  to  sensibly  diminish 
i  ts  magnificence  ;  still  it  is  a  highly  sublime  object." 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  president  of  Amherst 
college,  ascended  the  mountain  in  iSi|5.  and  lhu5  wrote 
of  it  and  the  little  town  in  which  it  lies  : 

"The  height  of  Mount  I'^verett  (the  Dome)  is 
rather  more  than  2,600  feet.    It  is  surprising  how  little 
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A  health  to  oM  Berkshire, 
To  honor-crowned  Berkshire, 
To  broad-bosoiiied  Berkshire,  who  beckons  us  all  I 

In  camp  or  in  coirrt  or  as  fortune  may  find  us, 

Like  children  we  turn  to  the  purple-topped  Dome; 
We  go  where  we  must,  but  our  hearts  are  behind  us  — 

Thy  name  is  of  childhood,  thy  breath  is  of  home  I 
The  long  shady  street  in  our  dreams  we  rem  -niber, 

T  he  smooth  sloping  orchard,  the  vine-mantled  wall,  ~ 
In  dreams  we  return  with  the  snows  of  December, 
To  sound-hearted  Berkshire,  who  waits  for  us  all. 
Then  here's  to  old  Berkshire, 
'J'r)  old,  happy  Berkshire, 
To  sound-liearted  Berkshire,  who  waits  for  ns  all  1 

Doha  Kiiau  Gooiialil 


Thou  shalt  look 
Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops. 
And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens. 
And  streams  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strive 
To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  shalt  gaze  at  once 
Here  on  white  village.s  and  tilth  and  herds. 
And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  solitudes 
That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind, 
A  nd  eagle's  .shriek. 

William  Ciillcn  Bryant. 


accommodations  were,  at  first,  when  Milo  Smith 
opened  his  hospitable  farmhouse  to  city  boarders,  a 
hearty  welcome  and  clean,  wholesome  quarters  and 
food,  with  plenty  of  pure  air,  were  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  annual  hegira  of  hundreds  of  transient 
guests  every  summer  to  the  town  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  to  inflaine  them,  almost  invariably,  with  an 
ambition  to  emulate  the  example  of  Longfellow's 
youth,  who  climlied  as  he  cried  "  Excelsior!  " 

Greylock  and  "the  Dome"  have  been  often  called 
the  "twin  sentinels  of  the  county,"  and  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this 
work  comes  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Doubt- 
less thousands  who  have  visited  these  mountains  will 
appreciate  their  "counterfeit  presentments,"  impossi- 
ble even,  as  it  is,  to  here  convey  any  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tions connected  with  a  close  actual  acquaintance  with 
their  charms.  The  visitors  to  "  the  Dome"  comprise 
a  multitude  —  many  of  them  famous  men  and  women 
—  some  of  whom  have  left  their  names  and  records 
of  their  impressions  in  the  visitors'  books  near  the 
mountain.  In  one  of  them  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing: These  books  may  be  seen  now,  upon  applica- 


is  known  of  this  scenery  in  other  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  doubt  whether  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  intelli- 
gent citizens  beyond  Herkshire  county  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  such  a  township  within  our 
limits.  And  even  in  the  vicinity,  very  few  have  ever 
heard  of  the  scenery  of  that  place,  which  almost  re- 
pays a  lover  of  nature  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 

For  many  years  the  mountain  was  called  "the 
Peak,"  and  it  is  thought  that  a  colony  of  Swiss,  loca- 
ted at  its  base,  gave  it  that  name.  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick refers  to  the  mountain,  in  her  story,  "  The  Boy 
of  Mount  Righi."  When  Tresident  Hitchcock  visited 
it  he  gave  the  name  "  Mount  Everett,"  to  the  disgust 
of  many.  Dr.  Orville  Dewey  made  many  protests, and 
Miss  Sedgwick  wrote  the  following  lines  thereupon:  — 

Oh.  call  it  not  IMmiut  Everett  I 

Torever  'tis  the  Dome 
Of  the  great  temple  Cloil  has  reared 

In  this  our  Berkshire  home. 

And  let  the  name  the  red  man  gave 

To  all  tlilR  mountain  r  ange 
So  sacred  be  that  other  term 

Shall  seem  an  utterance  strange. 


i- 
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Tashconick  —  what  that  name  imports 
Has  been  but  vainly  glle^sed, 

As  L'rim  let  it  reverence  claim, 
Worn  on  that  nijiiied  breast. 


OL  R  ARTISTS  AND  OTllliK 
HKLl'ERS 


The  "Picturesque"  pul)lica- 
tions  liave,  in  llieir  inceplion  anil 
progress,  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  esteem  and  interest  wliich 
lias  been  extended  them  by  some 
of  the  foremost  ariiats  of  tlie 
country.  Trominent  among  sucli 
artists  the  management  are  pleased 
to  have  placed  such  a  name  as 
that  of  Kingsley,  the  painter-en- 
graver. He  has  constantly  incited 
to  high  ideals  in  tliis  line  of  work, 
and  his  suggestions  have  helped 

forward, so  that  the  e.\periment  is  now  made  of  issuing  Pictukksouk  Hkrksiiiki-: 
as  a  purely  art  work.    It  is  well  understood  that  the  claim  for  this  of  an  art  work, 
will  be  disputed  by  some :  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  pictures,  it  Vi-ill  be  said, 
cannot  be  considered  an  art  collection  of  great  value.    But  that  depends  upon  the 
plane  of  effort  upon  whicli  one  stands.    One  may  sigh  for  "  more  worlds  to 
conf|ucr,"  and,  like  Archimedes,  for  a  place  to  put  liis  lever,  but  he  can  only  con- 
sole himself  with  the  thought  that  "All  things  come  to  him  who  waits."  One 
tiling  at  a  time  mus:  sutticc  the  accomplishments  of  the"  Picturesque"  publica- 


lot  of  work,  and  in  none  of  the 
"Picturesque"  books  has  the 
varied  life  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions  been  more  carefully 
pictured. 

Walter  Cox  and  William  L. 
Maclean  of  New  York  and  Fred- 
erick Ivnab  of  Cliicopee  have  con- 
ti  i buted  striking  pen  and  ink  work, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  J.  L.  War- 
riner,  Esq.,  of  Piltsfield,  H.  F. 
Keith  and  Isaac  Spurr  of  Mount 
Washington,  H.  S.  Goodale  of 
New  York,  S.  S.  Wheeler  and 
the  ISerkshire  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  also  of  Piltsfield,  the 
Sedgwick  Institute  and  Artist 
Costelio  of  Great  Harrington, 
and  prof.  Dodd  of  Williamstown, 
for  many  originals,  and  to  many 
others  for  single  rare  pictures. 
Credit  is  due  to  the  Boston  En- 
graving Company  for  the  excellent  results  achieved  with  the  now  favorite  half- 
tone process.  The  notion  was  long  ago  exploded  that  only  New  York  concerns 
could  do  justice  by  such  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  in  this  work 
will  long  hi  referred  to  with  pride  by  every  son  of  Berkshire. 


H.n-IIMI':  LKSUX 


lions  management,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  step  forward  that  this  book  is 
issued  without  an)  thing  savoring  of  advertising  in  ils  pages.    Mr.  Kingsley  has 
inspired  to  this  end,  and  in  so  far  he  has  been  a  friend  and  helper.    Of  the  part 
he  lias  taken  in  engraving  for  all  these  publications,  what  need  be  said?    '■  It  is 
Kingsley!"  That  is  enough,  except  that  it  might  also  be  said,  in  allusion  to  ■ 
his  magnificent  frontispiece  of   Grexlock,  here  is  something  which  must  ap- 
peal to  every  son  of  Berkshire.    Never,  it  is  believed,  has 
this  subject  been  belter  treated.    Kingsley's  Greylock  must 
lake  its  place  among  the  best  of  ihe  engraver's  works. 

The  artistic  motive  power,  so  to  speak,  of  this  work  was 
in  the  hands  of  Clifton  |olinson  of  Iladley  and  R.  Lionel 
Del.isser  of  New  York,  in  the  order  of  the  books.  Mr. 
Johnson's  work  in  oilur  "Picturesque"  publications  has 
given  him  reputation,  and  his  name  is  now  becoming  a 
f.iniiliar  one  in  the  world  of  ktU  rs,  ihroiuh  his  contribulions 
to  the  leading  magazines 
and  some  excellent  books 
of  the  day. 

The  Southern  Berk- 
shire country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  so  excel- 
lent an  artist  as  Mr.  ])t- 
l.isser  has  been  enabled 
to  pii  lure  its  charms.  He 
has  literally  ransacked 
this  bcauiiful  section,  and 
only  lack  of  space  prc- 
veiils  the  use  of  many 
more  pictures  than  arc 
e\eii  now  seen  in  his 
crowded  .Second  Part.  It 
is,  however,  a  representa- 
tive and  carefully  selected 
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Without  good  printing,  however,  the  book  would  be  a 
failure.  Good  paper,  fine  engraving  and  interesting  text 
would  all  be  spoiled  except  for  care  in  "  the  art  preservative 
of  all  arts,"  and  so  tribute  is  rendered  to  the  printers,  the 
Clark  W.  Bryan  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  were 
constrained  by  all  the  ties  of  self-interest  and  kinship,  as 
"to  the  manor  (Berkshire)  born"  to  make  this  book,  in 
mechanical  execution,  the  crowning  one  of  the  series,  as  it 
cci  tainlv  nul^t  be  conceded  to  be. 


ON    L'l.lt  t  Wool)  bTUKKT 


Henry  Ward  Beecher 
thus  wrote,  in  his  "Star 
Papers,"  of  scenes  in 
Lenox,  some  of  which  are 
pictured  in  these  pages:  — 

"  If  one  spends  July  or  Oc- 
tober in  I.enox,  tliey  hard- 
ly seek  .motlier  home  for  the 
suniMier.  Ihe  old  church 
st.Tnds  upon  the  highest  point 
in  tlievilLnyc,  and  if  in  summer 
one  stands  in  the  door,  and 
g.nzes  upon  the  vast  panorama, 
lie  might,  without  half  the 
I'salmist's  devotion,  prefer  to 
stand  in  the  door  of  the  Lord's 
house,  to  a  dwelling  in  tent, 
tabernacle  or  mansion." 
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Till':  " ricruRKSQUE "  series 


Foi  llie  convenience  of  those  wlio  desire  to  know  some- 
thing in  detail  about  the  otiier  "  Picturescjue "  Ijooks  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  said  that  "  Hampshire," 
ll>e  first  book  issued,  has  Northampton,  the  "  Meadow  City," 
for  its  center  of  description.  Tliis  is  the  seat  of  Smith  col- 
Icfje,  tor  \vomcn,  and  the  center  of  a  great  educational  in- 
fluence. Wiliiin  a  radius  of  eight  miles  there  are  more 
institutions  of  learning  than  in  any  similar  area  in  the  United 
States.  The  scenic  beauties  of  the  place  and  its  suiround- 
ings  have  been  conimemoraled  in  song  and  story  by  many 
famous  writers,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Hampshire  hills  are 
considered  by  many  fully  equal  to  those  in  the  other  western 
counties.  Here  William  Cullen  Dryant,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  and  J.  G.  Holland  were  born,  Jenny  Lind  lived  sev- 
eral summers,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  first  thundered  forth 
his  anathemas  against  sin  and  iniquity. 

"Little  Franklin,"  often  so  called,  was  represented  in  the 
second  book  issued  of  the  "  Picturesque"  series.    The  beau- 


.1  very  interesting  manner, 
and  Holyoke,  as  a  manu- 
facturing place,  is  made  to 
show  many  hitherto  hid- 
den artistic  places. 

I'.lbridge  Kingsley  con- 
tributed a  f rontisi)iece  to 
all  these  books,  and  Clif- 
ton Johnson  had  the  gen- 
eral art  management. 
It  would  seem  that  no 
private  or  public  library 
in  New  I'^ngland  ouglit 
hereafter  to  be  considered 
complete  without  the 
series.  Information  as  to 
price,  etc.,  will  be  found 
on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page  of  this  book,  and  all 
editions  are  limited. 
\ 


tiful  inland  town  of  Greenfield  is 
the  shire  seat  of  this  county,  and 
the  hill  towns  about  are  rich  in 
beauty.  Indian  history,  too, 
gives  the  iJeerfield  valley  a 
deep  tone  of  romance  and  trag- 
edy, and  the  book  is  onp  of  the 
most  artistic  of  the  series. 

"  Picturesfnie  Hampden,"  the 
last  of  the  series  issued  before 
the  Berkshire  books'  publication, 
is  in  two  parts,  one  taking 
Springfield  and  tiie  other  Hol- 
yoke for  centers  of  description, 
each  with  those  towns  on  each 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river 
to  which  they  are  related.  In- 
land city  life  is  here  depicted  in 


AN  INTERESTING  DOCUMENT 


I.r.NOX  STATION 


It  was  not  long  after  the  throwing  of  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor, 
in  177.1,  many  patriotic  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  country 
took  measures  to  discourage  or  "boycott"  all  importations  of 
(Ireat  liiitain.  Among  these  towns  was  Leno.x,  and  its  example 
in  drafting  and  securing  the  signatures  of  its  citizens  generally 
to  a  pledge  was  what  led  to  similar  action  elsewhere.  The 
paper  circulated  in  Lenox  reads  as  follows  and  was  called 

"The  Lenox  Covenant 

"  Whereas,  the  I'arhament  of  (ireat  IJritain  have  of  late  undertaken  to 
Riveand  grant  away  our  money,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  a  servile  submission  to  tlie  above  measures,  liave  pro- 
ce-ded  to  l)lock  up  tlie  liarlior  of  Doston  ;  also  have  or  arc  about  to  vacate 
the  cliarter  and  repeal  certain  laws  of  this  province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
(ieneral  Court,  and  conlirnied  to  us  by  the  king  and  his  predecessors:  there- 
fore, as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  tlie  above  grievances,  we  do 
solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenant  with  each  other  — 


PICT  U  R    S  O  U  I-:      B  E  R  K  S  I  I  I  R  E 


"  ist.  That  we  will  not  import,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  sutler  any  person  for,  by  or 
under  us,  to  import,  purcliase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  America  from  Great  firitain,  from  and  after  the  hrst 
day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  American  Con- 
gress; cor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  from  thence  from  and  after  this  day,  until 
our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it  shall  be  determined  by 
the  major  part  of  our  breihien  in  ihis  and  the  neighbo.ing  coloiiies,  that  a  nou-impoita- 
lion  or  non-consumpiion  agieement  will  not  have  a  tendency  lo  ettecl  the  desiied  end, 
or  uniil  it  shall  be  appaieni  ihat  a  non  importation  or  non  consumption  ngieement  will 


viKu-  (JN  A  na'h  i{Ar._ritAMi-; 


i.i;no\" 


»i  iin\t-.>i'  ti:oM 
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not  be  entered  into  by  the  majoiilyof  this  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  except  such  ar- 
ticles as  the  said  General  Congress  of  Noith  Ameiica  shall  advise  to  import  and  consume. 

"2dly,    W  e  do  further  covenant  and  agree  that  we  will  observe  the  nioststiict  obedi- 
ence to  all  constitutional  laws 
and  autho. ity,  and  will  at  all 
tin>e3  exe:t  ourselves  loathe         ^  • 
utmost  for  the  discttui ageinent  j 
of  all  licentiousness  and  the 
suppression  of  all  disordeily 
mobs  and  i  lots. 


it,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  or  they  shall  te  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect 
they  shall  justly  deserve,  paiticularly  by  omitting  all  commercial  dealing  with  them. 

"  6thly,  'J'hat  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  be  offered  to  any  trader 
or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to  sign  (he  same,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours, 
that  we  will,  from  henceloith,  purchase  no  article  of  Brilish  manufacture  or  Iiast  India  goods  from  him  or  them 
until  such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

"  Witness  our  hands,  dated  at  Lenox,  this  14th  day  of  July,  I774- 

The  above  was  signed  by  over 


.'1 


ninety  heads  of  families  in  I-enox. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LENOX 


nri;   lou.N  UAl.i, 


To  recollect  Lenox,  —  "Lenox  the 
lieautiful,"  as  it  has  been  called  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  —  means  to  rec- 
ollect the  most  popular,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  beautiful  autumn 
resort  in  America.  Wiiat  nature  has 
left  undone  to  make  the  place  attract- 
ive has  been  supplied  by  the  hand  of 
man,  so  that  to-day  the  countless 
magnificent  sumtner  homes  vie  in 
wealth  and  beauty  with  those  of  New- 
port, Bar  Harbor,  and  the  other 
famous  resorts.  An  linglish  tourist, 
who  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  world, 
once  said  of  I^enox  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  is  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  those 
who  live  there  and  those  who  have 
passed  seasons  in  its  borders  all  agree 
that  Lenox  the  "lieautiful"  well  fits  it. 

So  long  as  my  recollections  of  Lenox  do  not  date  back  to  1769,  when  the 
the  first  church  was  established  there,  and  when  the  name  was  taken  proba- 
bly from  Charles  Lenox,  the  I3uke  of  Richinond,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go 
into  the  early  history  of  the  town.  Instead,  it  will  be  tiiy  province  and 
pleasure  to  give  iny  impressions  and  recolleclions  extending  back  ten  or  more 
years.    I  shall  never  forget  when  in  the  early  morning  in  the  Litter  part  of 


'illK    Kflsi  <)!■  \l,   l  ilt  (;rn 

"jdly,  We  will  exe^t  ou;selves,  as  far  as  within  us  lies,  in  promoting  peace,  love  and  unanimity 
irr.ong  each  other,  and  for  that  end  we  engage  to  avoid  all  unnecessai  y  lawsuits  whatever. 

"4thly,  Asasliict  and  pioper  adherence  to  the  non  ini|)Orlation  and  non  consum|)tion  agreement 
Will,  if  not  seasonably  piovided  against,  involve  us  in  many  difticulties  and  inconveniences,  we  do 
proniiiie  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the  most  prudent  caie  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manu- 
facturing all  such  cloths  as  shall  Ix;  most  useful  and  necessai  y,  and  also  for  the  laising  of  flax,  and  the 
manufactui ing  of  linen,  fuit her,  that  we  will,  by  tvei  y  prudent  me! hod,  endeavor  to  guai d  against  all 
ttwrte  inconveniences  which  might  othei  wise  arise  from  the  foregoing  agreement. 

'•  jtlily,   'I'hat  if  any  f/f;rion  shall  refuse  to  sign  this  or  any  similar  covenant,  or,  after  having  signed 
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September  I  appi  cached  Lenox. 
There  was  a  chill  in  the  air, 
but  coming  from  the  lowlands 
it  seemed  so  clear,  pure  and  in- 
vigorating tlial  to  inhale  it  was 
like  old  wine.  ISutthe  beauty  of 
the  scene  was  so  impressive  that 
I  tliought  little  of  the  air.  The 
approach  to  the  town  is  hardly 
attractive.  Leaving  the  train 
on  the  flousatonic  railroad,  the 
tourist  finds  himself  with  only  a 
small  and  decidedly  unattract- 
ive wooden  station  in  view. 
The  town  is  two  miles  away, 
but  the  drive,  especially  in  the 
early  morning,  is  delightful. 
Through  a  thick  forest,  with 
great  shade  trees  nearly  arching 
over  the  road,  past  cornfields 
and  acres  of  golden  grain  shin- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  by  orchards  with  gnarled  old  ai)ple  trees, — not  perhaps  the 
oldest  inhabitants  can  tell  how  old,  —  thickly  hung  with  late  fruit;  up  the  winding  hill 
road  all  the  way,  untilone  enters  the  main  street  of  the  town.  And  all  during  the  ride, 
especially  if  it  be  for  the  first  time,  new  beauties  of  landscape  are  continually 
unfolding  to  the 

wonders  how  so      •       ^  '     .     ■  '  •,.  .■  . 

many  varieties 
of  view  can  be 
gathered  to- 
gether in  one 
section.  I5utun- 
til  the  tourist 
reaches  the  town 
he  sees  only  na- 
ture— nature  un- 
adorned. It  is  re- 
served for  him 
until  he  reaches 
the  town  to  see 
arch  i  t  e  c t  u  ral 
and  an  artificial 
beauty.  There 
the  two  are  com- 


be so  favored,  nnl 
some  one  of  the  ( ol 
tages  or  mansions  foi 
the  season,  or  belter 
still  for  a  term  of  years. 
During  many  seasons 
of  the  pasi  the  latter 
was  a  popidar  mode 
for  life  in  the  town,  as 
many  cottagers  were 
absent  in  L.uropc,  and 
some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive cottages  were 
let  with  advantage  to 
tenant  and  owner. 

I  need  scarcely 
speak  of  the  past  when 

I  say  that  the  well-regulated  society  iierson  can  no  more  neglect  a  visit  to  Lenox  rluri ng 
some  part  of  the  season  t'|an  he  can  omit  to  oljservc  Lent   or  to  speak  I'rench  at 

dinner.  .So  fashionaljle  is  the  place  that  the  society 
butterflies  are  watched  as  closely  as  the  hands  on  the 
dial  of  a  clock,  and  the  people  who  are  within  the 
charmed  circle  know  as  surely,  and  can  indicate  as 
clearly,  when  the  fashionable  i)eopIe  are  to  arrive, 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  delightfully  diversified  in 
the  north  and  western  sections  by  picturesque  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  I^cnox  mountain,  on  the  border  of 
Richmond,  in  the  eastern  part.  Here  is  found  the 
deep  and  wide  gorge  known  as  "theCuilf."'  Nature 
has  indeed  spread  her  favors  with  a  lavish  hand 
through  the  section,  but  none  have  received  richer 
gifts  than  Lenox.  It  was  formerly  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  but  the  removal  of  the  court-house  to 
I'iltsfield  did  not  take  with  it  many  of  the  old  and 
noted  New  luigland  families.  Much  of  the  wealth, 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  county  remained  there, 
and  they  still  remain.  Now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the 
lover  and  student  of  nature  goes  to  Lenox  for  his  sum- 
mer and  autumn  pleasure. 
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Hotli  my  reader  and  myself  are  losers  because  my  recollections  do  not 
extend  back  to  the  days  when  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Dr.  Channing, 
Charlotte    Cushman,    and  other    noted    persons  of  the  past  fre(|uented 
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bined.  I'erched  high 
on  a  broad  and  fer- 
tile plateau,  and  over- 
looking the  beautiful 
hills  and  vales  of 
Berkshire,  stands 
Lenox,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  those  who  arc 
fortunate  enough  to 
live  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  the  Mecca 
of  the  thousands  who 
go  there  each  summer 
and  fall  because  it  is 
fashionable,  and  who 
in  order  to  do  so  Hock 
to  the  hotels,  or  if  they 
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tlie  IJerksliire  hills.  Ikit  next  to  remeni- 
l)ering  the  celebrities  is  to  remember 
those  who  remember  them,  and  that 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  do. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  went  to  Lenox 
from  Salem  in  1850,  and  the  three  years 
which  followed  are  designated  as  the 
"productive  period "  of  his  life.  Cer- 
tainly he  accomplished  a  vast  deal  in  a 
literary  way  during  the  years  he  was  at 
Lenox  and  the  subsequent  period  of  liis 
life  at  Concord.  I'erhaps  more  was  ac- 
complished during  the  time  he  lived 
among  tlie  hills  than  at  any  other  period 
of  his  wonderful  life.  After  having  written 
the  book  that  made  him  famous,  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  he  buried  himself  among 
tlie  hills,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Clables,"  begun 
and  finished  while  he  lived  in  Lenox; 

The  lilithedale  Romance,"  drawn  from 
experiences  found  elsewhere,  but  put  into 
shape  there,  "  The  Wonder  liook  for 
Hoys  and  C.irls,"  "  Tanglewood  Tales," 
"The  Snow  Image,"  and  his  short  "Life 
of  Franklin  Pierce." 

Only  recently  I  saw  a  letter  written  by 
Hawthorne  to  his  publisher  in  October, 
1850,  and  it  recalls  my  last  visit  to  his 
cjuaint,  homely  little  cottage.  It  seems  by 
his  letter  that  the  famous  novelist  drew 
inspiration  from  the  hills  when  the  leaves 
were  turning,  for  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  I  shan't  have  the  new  story  ready  by 
November,  for  I  am  never  good  for  any- 
thing in  the  literary  way  until  after  the 
first  autumn  frost,  which  has  somewhat 
such  an  effect  on  my  imagination  that  it 
has  on  the  foliage  here  about  me,  — mul- 
tiplying and  brightening  its  hues;  though 
they  are  likely  to  be  sober  and  shabby 
enough  after  all." 

Before  it  was  burned  down  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  the  little  red  cottage, 
perched  high  on  the  hills,  and  near  the 
famous  Stockbridge  Howl,  in  which  Haw- 
thorne lived  during  this  fruitful,  if  not 
eventful  period  of  his  life.  All  that  could 
be  said  for  the  dwelling  was  that  it  was 
picturesque.  It  certainly  was  not  com- 
fortable, and  the  successful  novelist 
of  to  day,  his  son  Julian,  for  instance, 
would  not  live  there  for  a  day.  The  few 
rooms  were  close  and  inconveniently 
arranged,  and  the  only  charm  came  from 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  hills.  That 
was  perhaps  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  discomforts  the  family  must  have 
found  in  the  cramped  and  narrow  quar- 
ters. Yet,  Julian  tells  me  the  family  was 
happy  there,  and  that  his  father  worked 
through  the  day,  and  sometimes  far  into 
the  night.  There  are  those  still  in  Lenox 
who  remember  distinctly  the  famous 
author.  To  one  of  these  I  once  went  for 
information  regarding  his  life  while  in  the 
Herkshire  hills.  I  was  told  that  he  lived 
almost  entirely  by  himself,  that  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  saw  very  little  of  him. 
Occasionally  he  went  to  Lenox  to  buy 
provisions,  or  for  something  he  needed, 
as  he  did  to  Pittsfield,  but  the  villagers 
saw  little  if  anything  of  him  socially.  He 
wore  his  hair  long,  and,  in  the  words  of  my 
informant,  "  always  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing." To  think  was  considered  almost 
a  crime  in  those  early  days  of  American 
literature,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
among  the  people  of  the  vicinity  Haw- 
thorne was  anything  but  popular. 

This  anecdote  of  Hawthorne  was  told 
to  me,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
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time.  lie  was  far  from  ricli  in  the  goods  of  the  world 
when  he  lived  in  tlie  little  red  cottage,  and  so  long  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  carriage  he  walked  when  he 
had  to  go  to  Lenox.  I!ut  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  pedes- 
trian, his  health  was  never  better  than  during  the  time 
he  lived  in  the  hills,  and  he  in  no  way  objected  to  a  long 
tramp  in  the  bracing  autumn  air.  One  morning  when 
he  was  returning  from  I.enox,  laden  with  bundles  and 
baskets  filled  with  purchases  of  household  goods,  he  met 
a  farmer  who  asked  him  to  ride.  "  Ride,''  he  said,  look- 
ing squarely  in  the  farmer's  eye,  "  ride,  why,  only  the 
rich  man  rides.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Adam  riding?  It 
is  a  new  fashion,  and  I  belong  to  the  older  generation." 
Then  remembering  his  natural  courtesy,  which  he  extend- 
ed to  every  one,  he  added,  "  I  thank  you,  but  I  love  to 
walk,  and  I  love  your  beautiful  Berkshire  hills." 

Hut  now  the  little  red  cottage,  which  was  in  later  years 
visited  by  so  many  people,  has  been  destroyed,  and  all 
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and  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  To 
watch  the  foliage  during  the  summer 
months,  as  green  as  the  sea,  take  upon 
itself  the  richer  and  more  beautiful 
coloring,  is  always  a  delight.  To  go 
to  Lenox  to  see  the  leaves  turn  has 
grown  to  be  an  expression  widely 
known  among  the  people  who  fre- 
quent the  fashionable  resorts,  and  the 
expression  means  a  vast  deal  to  the 
lover  of  nature  and  nature's  ways. 

It  is  in  the  gldrious  autumn  days 
when  the  coaching  parades  come, 
when  the  finest  turnouts  of  the  sec- 
tion are  brought  out,  and  when  the 
fashion  and  l>eauty  of  Lenox  is  best 
displayed.  The  tub  parade  never 
ceases  to  be  a  novelty,  and  its  never- 


that  is  left  of  Haw- 
tliorne  in  the  Berk- 
sliire  hills,  are  the 
memories  of  him, 
and  they  are  fast 
becoming  so  dim 
that  it  will  take  only 
a  very  few  years 
to  entirely  obliterate 
them. 

It  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  visitors 
to  Lenox  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  beau- 
tiful hills.  They 
have  a  charm  pe- 
culiarly their  own, 


taking  as  they  do  the  pleasure-seekers 
from  the  larger  seaside  and  northern 
resorts  when  thesummer  season  closes. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  northern 
resort  could  hold  out  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  draw  tlie  great  number  of 
tourists  who  go  there  every  autumn. 
Once  there  they  stay.  The  beauty  of 
the  place  is  enchanting.  When  the 
visitor  goes  there  in  the  summer  he 
cannot  and  will  not  depart  until  he 
sees  the  leaves  turn.  This  is  the 
delight  of  tlie  hills.  The  great  stately 
maples,  the  hickories  and  oaks,  all 
take  upon  themselves  different  color- 
ings; the  maples  the  brightest  scarlets  and  yellows,  the  hickories  dull  browns  and  bronzes,  and  the 
oaks  the  richest  maroons  and  sober  tints.  Looking  off  over  the  broad  sweep  of  valley  below  the 
pi  iteau  upon  which  the  town  rests,  the  scene  during  the  autumn  days  is  a  most  wonderful  and  pictur- 
esque one.  Skilled  and  noted  painters  have  gone  to  the  hills  from  time  immemorial  to  transfer  to  their 
canvases  the  rich  and  beautiful  colorings  of  the  foliage,  and  some  of  them  have  succeeded,  but  the 
task  has  been  a  difficult  one,  and  they  have  go.ie  away  little  satisfied  with  their  work.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  the  world  is  the  autumn  landscape  coloring  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  in  the  vicinity  of  I^enox, 
or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  throughout  the  Housatonic  valley  and  the  ISerkshire  hills.  The  panorama 
seems  all  the  time  changing,  —  always  offering  special  pleasures  and  novelties  to  the  lovers  of  nature, 
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ending  variety  gives  to  it  a  continual  charm.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  first  tub  parade  I  witnessed  in  Lenox.  It  was  in  i8S]. 
It  seems  as  though  the  later  ones  were  not  so  brilliant,  and  that 
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(hitbide    fall    the  snowflakes 
lightly; 
Through  the  niyht  loud  raves 
the  storm  ; 
III  my   room    the   lire  glows 
briyhtly, 
Antl  'lis  ct>zy,  silent,  warm. 

Mii-iing  sil  I  on  the  settle 
ISy   the    lireliulu's  cheerful 
blaze, 

I.isteiiinu    to  the  busy  kettle 
lluiuuiiny;     lout;  forgotten 
lays, 

Heine. 


THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLGIRL  OF  1820 
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they  did  not  so  abound  in  variety  and  beauty.  It 
was  more  of  a  novelty  then  in  tiiis  country,  tliere 
having  been  few  if  any  held,  and  all  who  took  part 
seemed  to  vie  one  with  another  for  beauty  and 
artistic  el¥ect.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  all  sorts 
of  equipages  in  the  parade;  the  drag,  the  dogcart, 
the  tallyho,  the  stately  landau  —  all  figured  in  the 
great  procession  —  and  all  were  decorated,  not  only 
with  the  rich  and  varied  rlora  of  the  section,  l)ut 
with  banks  and  clusters  of  blossoms  from  the 
private  and  public  green-houses  of  Leno.\  and  the 
surrounding  towns.  Added  to  this  was  the  turning 
and  turned  foliage  of  the  "'  thousand  hills,"  crimson, 
maroon,  yellow,  brown  and  gold.  The  perfectly 
groomed  horses,  the  handsome  women  in  gay  and 
becoming  costumes,  and  the  elegant  and  well- 
dressed  men,  all  formed  a  most  attractive  part 
of  the  picture,  and  one  which  one  who  has  seen  it 
is  not  likely  to  soon  forget.    '1  he  tub  parade  seems 

to  herald  the  close  of  the  society  season,  for  after  it  many  of  the  cottagers  and  visitors  go  away 
liut  even  though  the  season  closes,  Lenox  has  its  charm.  Many  of  tlie  stately  old  mansions 
open  their  doors  during  the  winter  season,  and  when  they  are  opened  out  of  season  the  visitor 
rinds  all  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of  tlie  southern  or  colonial  home.  But  to  its  friends, — 
to  those  who  appreciate  it, —  Lenox  is  always  hospitable,  and  its  guests  are  always  welcome. 

AliulKT  Hakuv. 


Grandmamma  was  ten  years  old  when  she  went  to  school  at  the  Lenox  Academy. 
Schoolmasters  were  very  severe  in  those  days  ;  they  never  allowed  a  scholar  to  be 
spoiled  because  of  sparing  the  rod.  liut  about  this  time  a  new  schoolmaster  came 
who  did  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment.  He  had  many  novel  ways  of  punishing 
the  offender.  One  morning,  very  soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  intro- 
duced "  I  chabod  "  to  the  scholars.  "Ichabod"  was  a  round  stick  of  wood,  two  feet 
long;  it  was  dressed  in  a  grotesque  manner  and  had  a  foolscap  on  its  head.  Any 
scholar  who  broke  a  rule  of  the  school,  or  did  anything  to  offend  the  teacher,  would 
have  to  take  "  Ichabod  "  and  go  to  the  "  Court-house,"  (Lenox  was  the  county  seat  at 
that  time),  and  make  a  bow,  or  a  courtesy,  to  the  judges  and  the  squires.  For  a  number 
of  days  the  sight  of  "Ichabod,"  standing  in  the  corner,  was  enougli  to  keep  every 

scholar  right  up  to  the  standard.  Any 
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boy  or  girl  would  far  rather  take  a  good 
whipping  than  go  with  "  Ichabod"  to  the 
court-house.  One  afternoon  while  the 
teacher  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  pin  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
waiting  for  the  scholars  to  become  quiet 
enough  to  hear  the  sound  of  its  drop- 
ping on  the  floor,  grandmamma  broke 
the  silence  by  laughing  aloud.  How 
could  she  help  it  when  the  boy  wlio  sat 
nearest  to  "  Ichabod,"  stuck  a  piece  of 
broken  pipe  in  the  mouth  of  the  grotesque 
figure  while  the  stern  man's  back  was 
turned.  "  Eliza!  "  thundered  out  the  deep 
voice  of  the  schoolmaster,  ''take  'Icha- 
bod '  and  go  to  the  court-house."  Poor 
little  Eliza!  There  was  no  demurring 
from  the  demands  of  those  who  were  in 


authority  in  grandmamma's  time.  Obedience  was  inculcated  in  children's 
education  from  their  earliest  years. 

Eliza  took  "Ichabod"  in  her  arms;  not  a  scholar  dared  even  to  give  her  a 
look  of  sympathy,  although  she  was  a  great  favorite,  not  only  with  her  young 
companions,  but  with  her  elders  as  well,  because  of  her  bright,  cheery  disposition. 

Eliza  was  a  pretty  child,  and  as  she  stood  in  the  door  of  the  court  room  and 
made  her  couitesy  to  the  honorable  body,  they  looked  very  stern  and  wise. 
They  had  heard  of  the  new  schoolmaster's  mode  of  discipline  and  were  bound 
to  stand  by  him  and  upliold  his  form  of  government.    Grandmamma  turned  and 
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went  out  as  soon  as  slie  could,  feeling  that  slic  was  (lisf;i  accd  for  ever- 
more ill  tlie  eyes  of  tliose  wise  men,  l)ut  one  of  the  jiiilKOS,  \vitl\  his 
(|uill  pen  stuck  behind  his  car,  came  out  and  followed  the  little  ^irl 
down  the  steps  atul  asked  hur  what  hci'  offense  had  been.  "  I  laughed 
out  loud,  sir,"  little  h.liza  icplied,  hantrinp;  down  lici-  head  so  the  curls 
almost  hid  "  Ichabod."    The  jud^c  patted  her  (;enlly  on  hei  head,  and 
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I'.dwards  in  ihe 
church  at  Sloi  k- 
bridge,  was  invited 
to  the  house  of  a 
brother  divine  in 
an  adjoininj;  town. 
'I'his  divine  was 
very  fond  of  "  the 
cup  that  cheers 
but  does  not  inebri- 
ate." I'atriotism 
and  divinity  went 
hand  in  hand  and 
tea  had  been  ban- 
islied  from  tlu'  tal)lc 
of  these  good  par. 
sons  in  the  county. 
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tioned  in  the  invi- 
tation to  take  "supper."  On  arriving  Or.  West  was  confounded  by  the  steaming  urn  on  the 
table,  with  its  tempting  odor,  liut  the  persuasion  of  his  brother  di  vine  and  the  circumstances 
induced  for  once  a  compromise.  The  doors  having  been  carefully  locked  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  they  proceeded  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tabooed  beverage.  .'  Scarcely  had  the  first  sip 
crossed  their  lips  when  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  upset  their  pleasure  and  the  urn  as  well, 
which,  in  his  attempt  to  conceal,  the  sleeve  of  the  host  caught  and  turned  its  torrid  (  onlenis 


said,  kindly  :  "  Well,  child,  don't  do  such  a  thing  as  that  again  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  laugh  as  long  and  as  loud  as  you  want  to  out- 
side of  it.  'I'he  llible  tells  us  that  '  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like 
a  medicine.'  "  ("irandmamma's  burden  of  disgrace  was  made  so 
much  lighter  bv  these  words  and  the  merry  twinkle  in  the  judge's 
eye,  that  she  felt  she  had  not  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  after 
all.  She  marched  back  to  school  with  a  much  livelier  step,  and  a 
sort  of  triumphal  look  on  her  face,  that  indicated  to  her  companions 
that  her  punishment  had  not  been  greater  than  she  could  bear. 

The  Lenox  academy  is  just  the  same  outwardly  as  it  was  in 
those  earlier  days,  lam  told.  So  it  could  be  used  for  an  illustra- 
tion to  this  article,  and  an  old-fashioned  little  schoolgirl  pictured  to 
go  with  the  incident,  wdiich  is  strictly  true.  The  old  court-house 
is  still  there  and  I  believe  is  used  for  town  business. 

Susan  Teall  Pekry. 


AN   UNLUCKY  TEA  PARTY 


When  the  "  Tea  Question  "  was  at  its  height  in  the  hands  of  our 
government,  Rev.  Stephen  West,  who  succeeded  Rev.  Jonathan 
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into  the  lap  of  his  guest.  Close-fitting  small  clothes  and  stockings  proved  a  poor  defense,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  words  and  demeanor  of  the  victim  were  anything  but  clerical.  Yet  Rev.  .Stephen  West  was 
reverenced  so  much  for  his  great  piety,  that  it  is  related  that  at  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion,  his  was  the 
only  house  not  molested.  1 1  is  power  over  the  children  was  so  strong  in  its  influence  for  good  that  a  little 
boy  who  had  to  go  at  nightfall  through  the  woods  after  his  father's  cow,  and  who  was  a  very  timid  l)oy,  kept 
up  his  courage  by  constantly  repeating:  "Old  Dr.  West!  Old  Dr.  West!"  sure  that  nothing  would  haim 
him  while  he  possessed  such  a  protection. 


NIGHT 


How     beautiful  is 

niglit  I 
A  dewy  freshness  fills 

the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor 

cloud,  nor  speck, 

nf)r  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of 

heaven  ; 
In   full    orbed  R\«ry 

yonder  moon  divine 
Kolls  through  the  dark 

blue  depths ; 
Ucneath   her  steady 

ray 

The      desert  circle 
spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean, 
girdled    with  the 
sky  ; 

How     beautiful  is 
night  I 

Sottthey, 
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THE  OLD  COrRT-HOUSE 


The  old  court  house  in  Lenox  is 
an  object  of  especial  interest  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  buildings  of  the 
olden  time  which  have  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day.  Erected  in  1S15-16, 
of  brick,  two  stories  in  heiglit,  at  a 
cost  of  $26,000,  of  which  the  town  of 
Lenox  contributed  53,500,  it  is  of  a 
style  of  architecture  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 'I'iiis  cost  does  not  seem  a  large 
sum  in  this  day,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  cosily  marble 
court-house  in  Fittstield,  but  relatively 
It  is  quite  as  much,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many  the  building  is  not  less  attractive. 
It  took  the  place  of  a  still  more  simple 
wooden  structure  known  then  as  the 
•  Old  Court-house,"  built  in  1788,  when  the  sessions  of 


of  her  regard  for  Mr.  Charles 
.Sedgwick,  for  a  long  time  clerk 
of  the  courts,  a  man  greatly 
respected  and  loved  by  all  the 
people  of  Lenox  and  the  county. 
It  is  now  generally  known  as 
"Sedgwick  Hall."  l\Irs.  Scher- 
merhorn  placed  the  title  in  five  ;  i 
trustees,  for  such  uses  by  the  ' 
town  as  are  indicated  by  the 
name  given  it.  She  died  soon 
after  the  purcliase,  and  her  son, 
Mr.  I*'.  Augu^t^ls  Schermerlior.'^, 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Col.  ' 
Auclimuty,  put  it  in  complete 
repair.  Later,  the  old  court 
room,  being  deemed  unsafe  for 
large  assemblies,  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn  built  an  addition  for 
that  purpose  known  as  the 
"Assembly  Room."  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  building  for 
many  years  yet  to  come  has  been 
thus  secured  and  in  a  manner  -  — 
highly  appreciated  by  the  town. 

This  old  court-house 


IIK.MIV   WAKU  UKErllEli 
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the  courts  were  removed  from  Great 
Harrington  to  Lenox, 
which  became  thereafter 
the  shire  town.  'Lhe 
courts  were  held  in  this 
building  from  the  time  of 
its  erection  till  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  seat 
to  I'ittsfield  in  1868. 
Soon  after  it  was  vacated 
by  the  courts  and  county 
officers,  it  was  purchased 
of  the  county  by  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Schermerhorn,  a  public- 
spirited  lady  of  New 
York,  who  resided  in  an 
elegant  summer  home  in 
Lenox.  .She  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  "The  Charles 
.Sedgwick  Library  and 
Reading  Room,"  in  token 


will,  while  it  remains,  be 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  lierkshire 
bar  and  with  a  manner  of  social  life  long  since 
passed  away.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
early  life  of  that  bar  became  so  charming  have 
disappeared,  and  the  like  will  never  return.  Lenox 
was  then  a  small,  quiet  village  filled  with  a  delight- 
ful social  life  of  its  own,  of  people  of  culture  and 
distinction.  Uuring  all  that  time  the  town  was 
without  railroad,  telegraph,  or  telephone.  Lawyers, 
in  court  time,  gatiiered  there  for  the  week  and 
sometimes  longer,  and  while  there,  formed  with  the 
people  of  Lenox  a  social  circle  unusually  attract- 
ive and  brilliant,  spending  their  leisure  hours  out 
of  court. in  entertainments  and  social  intercourse 
where  wit  and  repartee  of  rare  quality  enlivened 
the  passing  hours. 


I.  \i  i:kl  lakk 
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The  bar  of  the  county,  in 
those  days,  took  high  rank 
in  that  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  learning  and  ability 
of  its  members,  and  this 
building  has  been  the  theatre 
of  many  forensic  contests  of 
great  interest,  taken  part  in 
not  only  by  lawyers  of  Berk- 
shire, but  also  by  those  of 
the  old  county  of  Hampshire 
and  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Columbia  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  records  of 
these  contests  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  unwritten  his- 
tory would  form  material  for 
rare  and  entertaining  stor)'. 


i6 
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Coiitcnipoi  ai  ii's  who  yd  survive  ^ivc  most  intcrcsliiiK  (losi  i  iptions  of  llic  dislinmiislu'd 
actors  of  those  tunes,  and  of  striking  cliaractcrs  anion);  the  otlicials  aiul  other  liiihiliii\s 
of  the  conrts  when  they  wcie  held  liere.  'I'he  shcrilf,  arrayed  in  blue  coat  with  nilt 
buttons  and  bull  w.iistcoat,  will)  cockaih-  in  lial  and  (bawn  sword  in  Iiand,  goinn  in 
and  out  by  tlic  side  of  tlie  judge  —  the  crier  in  wig,  and  liiinself  as  time-worn  as  the 
wails  of  the  buildiriK,  opening  and  closing  the  daily  sittings  of  the  court  with  as  inucli 
formality  and  ;;olemnily  as  11  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  justice  itself  openeil  and 


A  1  (III;  no 


the  present  spacious  public  house  so  favorably  known  among  summer 
visitors.  Here,  when  the  work  for  the  day  was  over,  the  lawyers  passed  their 
evenings  in  a  freedom  of  social  intercourse  and  in  discussions  and  deliales, 
enlivened  by  wit  and  repartee  not  often  efpialcd  for  brilliancy  or  spirit.  At 
nine  o'clock  Mr.  Curtis  always  appeared  in  their  midst  with  soiiiftliiiif;  ■li.'nnn, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  lagging  of  interest  itsoon  revived  and  seldom  failed 
to  rise  higher  than  ever.     Marvelous  were  the  stories    which  Mr.  Curlis 


shut  at  his  command  —  and  the  venerable  doctor  of  divinity,  tlie  lofty  rhetoric  of 
whose  prayers  invoking,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  the  guidance  and  blessing 
of  the  god  of  justice  upon  all  engaged  in  its  administration,  was  like  the  music  of  a 
deep-toned  organ  —  these  and  other  uni(|ue  and  worthy  personages,  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  respect  and  awe  which  the  courts  of  justice  in  olden  time  inspired  — 
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lirought  in  every 
night,  with  his 
ceature  com- 
forts always  pre- 
pared with  un- 
surpassed skill. 
It  was  not  his  fault  if  any  one  went 
away  ignorant  of  the  minutest  detail 
of  current  or  uncurrent  gossip  pertain- 
ing to  any  phase  of  Berkshire  life.  He 
was  often  prodded  with  interrogatories 
and  applauded  for  the  wisdom  of  his 
answers.  He  had  a  genius  for  his  call- 
ing, carried  a  big  heart  and  a  warm 


M:N<i\t>Ai,i;  «  t:\  i  ki: 
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all  have  passed  away  with  their  generation.  It  would  be  well 
if  their  portraits  adorned  the  walls  of  this  old  court-house, 
reminding  all  who  go  in  and  out  of  its  doors  of  the  days 
when  justice  was  there  meted  out  without  the  fear  or  favor 
of  man. 

Outside  of  the  court-house,  but  always  associated  with  it 
in  the  memory  of  those  times,  was  the  home  of  the  lawyers 
at  the  house  of  Ochran  Curtis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.    The  host  was  the  father  of  the  popular  proprietor  of 
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hand.  Since  his  death  there 
has  been  no  one  like  him. 

The  l^ev.  Dr.  .Shepard, 
whose  prayers  were  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  at  the  opening 
of  every  session  of  court, 
wasagrand  personality.  He 
commanded  the  most  afiluent 
and  gorgeous  rhetoric  in  all 
his  utterances.  It  was  once 
said  of  him  by  an  irreverent 
l.xwyer  that  "  Dr.  Shepard 
never  used  a  word  of  less 
than  ten  syllables  in  all  his 
prayers."'  lie  tliat  as  it  may, 
it  was  his  own  fault  if  any 
one  was  no  better  for  listening 
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LENOX  cemetei:y 
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"  1  Mill  not  rise  10  iroiililc  any  one  i(  tliey  will  let  ] 
my  head  anj  look  out  ou  this  i;Iorioui  icenc-"—/-'ait>o 


sleep  here.    I  will  ASk  only  lo  lie  poriiiitled, 


to  them,  for  all  in  tlieir  turn,  the  judge  who  was  to  preside,  the  lawyers  who  were  to 
conduct  the  causes,  the  parties  litigant,  the  witnesses  called  upon  to  testify  and  the 
jurors  who  were  to  weigh  the  evidence  were,  each  in  tlieir  proper  order,  separately 
and  impressively  presented  in  fervent  petition  for  special  guidance  in  language  that 

no  one  ever  mocked.  He  was  ever 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  Curtis  house, 
where,  without  loss 
of  dignity,  he  made 
himself  one  with 
the  lawyers  in  what- 
ever entertained  or 
delighted  at  their 
celebrated  evening 
sessions,  contribut- 
ing his  full  share  of 
wit  and  humor  to 
the  good-cheer  of 
those  occasions. 

Rlr.Charles  Sedg- 
wick, clerk  of 
courts,  whose  name 
the  building  now 
bears,  was  the 
charm  of  court  life 
at  Lenox.    He  was 


Among  the  diversified  expe- 
riences of  a  varied  life,  nothing 
is  more  vivid  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  hailstorm  that  1  wit- 
nessed some  years  ago  in  the 
town  of  Lenox.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  humble  member  of  the 
useful  and  popular  tribe  of 
■' summer  boarders."  I  had  gone 
in  search  of  a  country  retreat 
where  I  could,  for  some  weeks, 
enjoy  the  delights  of  seclusion 
and  repose,  "far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd's  ignoble  strife."  By 
a  lucky  chance  I  discovered  my 
paradise  in  a  farmhouse,  where, 
contrary  to  the  fate  of  some 
sojourners,  the  fare  and  hospi- 
tality were  all  that  my  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up.  1  soon  found  that  this  farmer  was  not  of  the  New  Jersey 
type,  pictured  in  the  funny  papers,  who  reduce  a  beefsteak  to  tenderness  by  the 
use  of  a  mallet  and  chopping  block.  In  fact,  beefsteak  was  not  often  on  the 
table  ;  but  the  sweet-faced  farmer's  wife  served  me  with  viands  which  forestalled 
any  regret  that  the  meat  markets  were  at  a  distance. 

This  gentle  woman  had  tlie  gift  of  imparting  to  every  dish  she  prepared  a 
delicious  flavor,  which  might  have  been  the  envy  or  the  despair  of  a  Parisian  chef. 
One  dish  in  particular,  frequently  on  the  table,  was  a  revelation  of  the  sweeter 

glories  of  the  culinary 

._.,-/ X'y'-     liJ^f-  F'^'OT'  ^  memo- 

randum which  I  per- 
suaded her  to  give  me, 
and  which  is  now  lost, 
I  found  that  it  was 
compounded  of  salt 
codfish,  eggs,  and 
cream,  with  some  other 
simple  ingredients  that 
1  have  now  forgotten. 
If  you  partook  of  that 
you  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  phrase 
"  table  luxury." 

When,  the  next  win- 
ter, I  gave  a  supper 
to  a    few   friends  at 
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a  gentleman  of  the  highest  culture  and  attainments,  qualified  to 
adorn  any  public  station  or  social  position,  of  a  personality  most 
attractive  and  a  character  most  lovable.  To  lawyers  and  laymen 
alike,  his  demeanor  was  so  winning  that  every  one  deemed  him  a 
devoted  friend.  His  office  in  the  court-house  was  the  resort  of 
whoever  had  a  leisure  hour  for  social  amenities  or  pleasant 
conference,  and  no  one  ever  turned  from  his  door  who  had  not 
been  gladdened  by  his  smile  and  cheered  by  a  kind  word.  This 
building,  thoiigli  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  court-house,  will  still  carry 
with  it  the  pleasantest  memories  so  long  as  it  shall  be  called 
"  Sedgwick  Hall." 

H.  L.  Dawf.s. 


BiJ'r  to  me  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar, quiet  charm  in  tlicse 
broad  meadows  and  gentle 
eminences.  They  are  better 
than  mountains,  because  they 
do  not  stamp  and  stereotype 
themselves  into  the  brain, 
and  thus  grow  wearisome 
with  the  same  strong  impres- 
sion repeated  day  after  day. 
A  few  summer  weeks  among 
mountains,  a  lifetime  among 
green  meadows  and  placid 
ilopes  with  outlines  forever 
new,  because  continually  fad- 
ing out  of  memory  —  such 
would  be  my  sober  choice. 

llauithorne. 


Clf  AIlLUl  TK   <  I'sHSIAN 

Delmonico's,  I  asked,  showing  my  memoran- 
dum, if  I  could  have  tliat  dish  served  among 
others,  and  was  told  that  it  should  be  done,  per- 
fectly, though  it  was  rather  below  the  art  of  their 
cuisine.  I  fondly  fancied  that  I  sliould  give  my 
friends  a  surprise.  But  on  tasting  it,  none  of 
us  could  eat  any.    I  concealed  my  bitter  disap. 


i8 
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poiiitiiiciit ;  hut  I  I (  McM  tfd 
thai  it  is  the  diviiip  ^ift  ol 
cooUiiip;,  and  not  the  iiia- 
l('iial.s()[  which  a  dish  is 
( oinposed,  that  conduces 
to  digestion  or  coniniends 
it  to  the  palate.  How 
many  women  there  are, 
unknown  to  fame,  who  in 
in  this,  as  in  other  arts, 
surpass  the  proudest 
achievements  of  men. 

I  arrived  at  tliis  farm- 
house at  tlie  close  of  a 
long  day  and  a  tiresome 
journey;  and  that  night  1 
sank  to  slumber  between 
the  whitest  of  sheets,  feel- 
ing that  I  could  willingly 
resign  the  joys  of  New 
York. 

1  wandered  for  days 
amid  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery.  I  found 
such  calm  restfulness 
among  the  hills,  and  felt 
an  influx  of  so  much  new 
life  and  vigor  as  1  looked 
over  the  varied  landscape, 
or  listened  to  the  music  of 
the  mountain  streams, 
that  I  asked  myself  if  it 
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of  a  window,  engaged  in  writing.  Several  partly  finished  manuscripts  were 
lying  on  the  table  in  scattered  heaps.  They  were  the  fruits  of  the  desultory 
occupation  with  which  I  beguiled  my  idle  hours, —  sketches  and  studies  to  be 
afterwards  polished  into  forms  fit  for  the  editor's  eye.  Noticing  that  the 
bright  sunshine  had  become  obsrurc d,  1  turned  my  eyes  and  saw  that  a  cloud 
of  exceeding  blackness  was  rising  above  the  summit  of  the  hill.  With  (lie 
pissing  thought  that  a  shower  of  possibly  unusual  violence  was  soon  lo 
burst,  I  gave  my  attention  again  to  my  work.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  a 
slight  patter  on  the  windows.  I  looked  again,  and  saw  a  spectacle  that 
must  be  forever  impressed  on  my  memory. 

A  solid  wall  of  hailstones  was  rushing  towards  the  house,  as  though  the 
heavens  had  discharged  a  million  Galling  guns  at  once,  and  sent  apninst  me 
an  irresistible  volley.  1  say  a  "solid  wall,"  because  tlie  storm  did  not  ap- 
proach in  detached  masses  or  irregular  shapes,  but  rose  in  its  perpendicular 
terror  with  a  smooth  and  even  front,  and  compact  as  the  sfiried  ranks  of  a 
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should  ever  be  my  lot  to  behold  anything 
more  impressive  and  sublime.  I3ut  a  new 
wonder  was  to  come. 

The  house  at  which  I  had  been  for 
some  weeks  a  guest  was  situated  near  the 
top  of  a  hill.  One  afternoon,  early  in 
August,  I  was  seated  at  my  table  in  front 
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military  phalanx.  For  some  seconds  I  was  lost  in  wonder,  before  I  apprehended 
the  portending  danger.  I  sprang  up,  and  had  just  time  to  draw  back  the  table  from 
the  window  when  the  embattled  storm  struck  the  house.  The  instantaneous 
destruction  was  sublime.  Every  pane  of  glass  on  that  side  was  broken.  At  the 
first  stroke  they  were  nearly  all  demolished  ;  and  then  the  few  that  remained  were 
heard  to  break,  like  the  scattering  shots  at  the  conclusion  of  a  battle     In  perhaps 
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STUCKBRIDGE  liOWL 


I  he  Stockbridye  bow  1 1  llai-tever 
seen 

How  sweetly  pure  and  bright 
Itb  foot  uf  stone  and  i  in)  of  green 

.Attract  the  traveler's  sight — 
High  s<:t  anioitg  the  breezy  hills, 

VX'here  sp»»Uess  marble  gUjws, 
It  take^  the  tribute  of  tile  rills, 

Distilled  fruni  mountain  snows. 

Lytiia  Sit^oitrney. 
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■■  \\  here  rnn  bright  rills,  and  stand 

high  rock:>. 
Where  health  and  lA;;uity  conies, 
.And  |>eace  and  happiness  abides, 
Kest  licrkshire  Hills  and  Homes 
The   lluusac  winds   its  tortuons 

course, 
The  llousatonic  sweeps 
Through  fields  of  living  hjveliness, 
.As  on  its  course  it  keeps  " 

CUirL  \V.  Bryan. 
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while  the  tempest  raged,  and  I  was  the  while  pelted  with  hailstones  of  the  size  of  walnuts. 
Outside  of  the  house  the  havoc  was  terrible.  That  patient  farmer,  when  the  cyclone  had 
passed,  went  over  his  fields  only  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  entire  season  went  for 
naught.  All  his  growing  crops  were  gone.  Corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  a  flourishing 
vegetable  garden,  were  all  destroyed.  Trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  in  the 
orchard  the  half-grown  apples  lay  thickly  strewn  beneath  the  branches  whereon  they 
grew.    In  perhaps  five  minutos  all  was  over;  the  sun  came  out  again,  to  shine  upon  a 

ruin  more  complete  than  im- 
agination could  depict,  or 
language  fitly  describe.  A 
few  other  farms  suffered,  but 
none  so  much  as  this.  This 
fated  spot  bore  the  chief 
fury  of  the' storm.  But  this 
farmer  and  his  wife  looked 
upon  their  losses  without  a 
complaint  or  murmur.  In 
the  calmness  of  their  forti- 
tude, in  the  courage  with 
which  they  met  adversity,  I 
saw  in  this  patient  man  and 
this  brave  woman  what  vir- 
tues are  bred  in  the  hills  of 
lierkshire. 

Can  there  be  a  disaster 
which  is  not  attended  with  a 
touch  of  humor.'  In  this 
locality  the  luxury  of  ice  was 
then  unknown  in  summer. 
ISut  in  two  or  tliree  house- 
!;olds  there  were  busy  hands 
to  make  the  most  of  this 
calamity.  After  the  tempest 
had  ceased,  hailstones  were 
in   the  unusual  delicacy  of 
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gathered,  and  youth  and  maiden  found  comfort 
ice  cream. 

It  has  been  said  that  Nature  repairs  all  her  damages  with  every  returning  spring. 
Hut  here  was  one  exception.  I  visited  the  same  spot  the  next  summer,  and  I  saw 
that  the  scars  of  the  previous  summer's  devastation  had  not  all  been  healed.  Shade 
trees  and  apple  trees  still  bore  the  sad  marks  of  the  destruction  that  had  swept 
over  them.    They  lifted  against  the  sky  b.nre  and  barren  branches  and  spra\  s  to 


twenty  seconds  the  assault  was  over,  and  the  carnage  complete.  The  shots 
poured  into  the  room  thick  and  fast.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  blast  that  drove 
them  tliat  the  hailstones  (lew  laterally  across  the  room,  and  struck  the  opposite 
wall  like  bullets.  Meantime,  my  manuscript  had  been  scattered  all  over  the 
Hoor;  and  I  cannot  forget  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  I  was  caught  as  I 
attempted  to  save  them, —  Hying  about  the  room  to  gather  the  imperiled  papers, 
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wliicli  tlie  foli- 
age liad  not  been 
restored.  Even 
the  rosebuslies 
mourned  a  par- 
tial decay.  ]!ut 
my  friends  at 
the  farmhouse 
were  as  cheerful 
and  hopeful  as 
tliough  no  ad- 
versity had  test- 
ed tlieircourage. 
Or  rather  should 
1  say  that  their 
colirage  was  in- 
vincible against 
disaster?  We 
have'  been  ac- 


(  uslomcd  to  say  thai  man  is  jiowcrlcss  before  the  forces  of  Nature, 
when  it  goes  forth  in  its  fury.  Hut  may  we  not  say  that  man  is 
capable  of  displaying  forces  sublimer  still?  Let  a  summer  tem- 
pest do  its  worst;  but  against  all  the  havoc  it  makes,  I  weigh  out 
the  <  onstan('y,  faithfulness,  the  ine.xhauslible  mental  and  moral 
resources,  which  rise  superior  to  every  assault,  and  enable  the 
human  hand  and  biain  to  defy  all  that  Nature  can  do. 

J.  M.  s.  II. 

THE  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY 

I.ICNO.X,   Sl')(  KIllilDCI',  AND  (ildlAI    I!a  l<  l<  I  S'C  rriN 

One  who  finds  himself  at  Leno.x  for  the  first  time,  although  he 
come  with  the  idea  that  the  good  old  town  has  perhaps  been  ad- 
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vertised  for  more  than  she  really  can  lay  claim  to,  is  willing  to 
admit,  after  a  day  or  two  of  driving  or  walking  about,  that  the 
"  half  hasn't  been  told."  One  cannot  tell  which  charms  him  most 
in  Lenox  —  her  natural  beauty  and  wealth  of  changing  scenery,  or 
the  hand  of  art  and  architecture  in  "cottage  life,"  as  it  is  called 
in  this  the  "Inland  Newport."  Of  course  we  speak  of  it  in  the 
sen,se  that  has  made  Leno.x  famous  —  a  summer  resort.  From 
every  eminence,  and  these  are  legion,  one  gets  a  wealth  of  view 
and  sweep  of  loveliness  in  hill,  mountain  and  valley  that  is  as 
changing  as  a  kaleidoscope;  and  herein  lies  the  charm  of  Lenox 
life.  Whether  it  is  northward  away  off  to  Greylock,  southward, 
with  the  Monument  mountain  a  few  miles  away  or  farther  on  the 
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An  Anfxdotic  of  Dr.  SHicriirjui — 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  preached 
many  years  in  Lenox,  was  a  puritan  of 
the  strictest  sort,  but  was  a  very  witty 
man.  He  had  a  habit  of  'keeping  his 
eyes  open  when  he  prayed.  Not  far 
from  Lenox  is  a  village  that  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  frequent  change  of 
ministers.  The  Lenox  divine  had  been 
called  on  so  many  different  times  to  be 
one  of  a  council  to  disiniss  and  settle 
parsons  there,  that  once  after  coming 
home  from  settling  a  new  shepherd  over 
the  fastidious  flock  lie  said  to  his  man 
as  he  drove  into  the  yard  :  "  Don't  take 
the  harness  off  from  the  horse  yet, 
David.  I've  just  settled  a  man  down 
there  in  the  village  and  I'm  expecting 
_to^,be-sent  for  every  moment  to  dis- 


Dome,  to  the  south  portal  of  the 
Laconics  east  to  the  mountain  tops, 
west  to  the  range  of  forest  and  hill,  it 
is  a  charm,  and  varied  changeful  scene. 

One  might  give  pages  of  the  beauty 
of  Lenox;  its  life,  its  social  gayety,  its 
quiet  home  life  of  the  cottager  or  the 
hotel  guest  in  sutnmer.  It  isn't  a 
striking  village  is  Lenox.  It  nestles  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  as  one  drives  into  it 
from  the  north,  embowered  among  the 
trees,  with  roof  and  spire  peeping  up 
through  the  foliage  each  side  of  the 
broad  street.  The  old  church  is  on 
the  hill.  Dr.  Parkhurst  went  from 
here  to  minister  to  and  agitate 
New  York.  Here  in  the  old  tower 
is  the  clock  still    ticking  away  the 
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liistoric    fame,  gave 
the   old   church  this 
clock,  when  she  was  a 
dashing  young  woman 
years  ago,   and  was 
among  the  earliest  to 
see    the    beauty  of 
Lenox,  when  a  sum- 
mer's   outing    and  a 
country  residence  was 
a  thing  thought  of  by 
but  few.    The  church- 
yard close  by  has  many 
noble  names  chiseled 
on  its  marble.  Here 
in  Lenox  Charles  Sum- 
nercame.and  in  the  vil- 
lage made  his  suit  and 
did  his  wooing  as  he 
and  his  bride  walked 
up  and  down  the  quiet 
streets.  Not  the  streets 
of  to-day,  to  be  sure ; 
and  yet  the  village  in 
many   ways    has  not 
changed  much.  The 
old  church  is  here;  the 
old  court-house  build- 
ing is  here,  but  its  walls 
echo  no  more  to  plea 
Of  lawyer,  and  judges 
,no  longer  sit  in  judg- 
ment and  equity,  for 
Lenox  ceased  to  be  a 
county  Scat  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  All 
the  old  "  county  offi- 
cials"    have  gone; 
their  homes  are  owned 
DOW  by  "  city  folks." 
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The  "  Woolsey  Place,"  away  back  in  the  woods  and  from  which  one 
gets  a  charming  view  down  south,  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  summer 
homes.  It  was  the  Aspinwall  place,  the  summer  home  of  the  steam- 
ship men  of  other  days,  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  inherited  it  from  her  father. 
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Curtis'  hotel  is  here ; 
the  same  as  of  old,  ex- 
cepting that  it  has 
been  added  to  and  en- 
larged. Landlord  Cur- 
tis, the  senior,  has  a 
rich  fund  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence  of 
the  other  and  early 
days  of  the  summer 
business  that  would 
fill  a  book.  Across 
the  way  on  the  vil- 
lage green  is  a  monu- 
ment telling  the  hero- 
ism of  one  of  Lenox's 
sons  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Last  year  a 
grandson  had  his  re- 
mains   brought  here 
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ciilire  li'iiKtli  l)y  llu;  roadside.  I  Ion.  David  \V. 
lii.shop,  tlic  I  ailrond  magnate,  will)  iii.s  "  I  nteilakcn  " 
villa,  (icoit'e  VVeslinp;lu)ii.se,  the  electrical  inven- 
tor, the  foundation  of  wlio.se  fortune  was  laid 
with  the  air  l)rakc.  His  marble  mansion  is  on  a 
bcavitiful  eminence  overlooking  Laurel  lake.  He 
lives  in  the  town  of  I.ce;  but  they  call  it  l.cno.x. 
The  Anson  I'helps  Stokes  mansion,  "  lionnic 
lirae,"  overlooking  "  I-ake  Mahkeenac."  Mr. 
licckvvith's  nearly  completed  mansion,  with  Mr. 
Cook's  just  planned,  will  each  cost  up  into  the  mil- 
lions, before  they  are  erected  and  furnislied. 

'I'ho  city  cousin  adds  much  to  the  wealth  of 
Lenox  in  many  ways.  Here  he  and  his  family  come 
in  June  and  stay  till  fall.  'I'hey  come  to  enjoy  the 
drives,  the  scenery,  the  quietude  and  the  social 


from  far  away  and  the  monument  was  dedi- 
cated with  military  pageantry;  the  regulars 
came  to  do  honor  to  the  bones  of  the  revo- 
lutionary hero  and  his  wife.  The  little  old 
town  hall  has  served  Lenox  for  a  century 
nearly;  a  modest,  square  building,  unpreten- 
tious and  unassuming,  and  all  efforts  to 
change  it  have  failed.  Its  quaintness  and 
antiquity  please  the  town. 

There  is  too  much  to  tell  of  Lenox  to 
crowd  it  into  a  simple  chapter;  to  particu- 
larize would  take  too  much  time  and  space. 
The  "cottage"  feature  of  Lenox  life  is  grow- 


electricity  are  found  in  Lenox  ;  barring,  possibly, 
a  few  private  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  Kero- 
sene is  used  for  domestic  and  public  lighting  in 
nil  the  village. 

The  old  academy  has  been  spared  in  the 
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life  in  dinners,  receptions,  dancing  parties,  literary 
entertainments,  archery,  tennis,  coaching  parties, 
tub  parades  in  autumn,  etc.  And  yet  they  are  in- 
terested in  I^enox  for  herself  and  themselves. 
Recently  a  plan  for  macadamizing  the  streets  was 
promoted.  The  town  appropriated  liberally,  and 
private  subscriptions  ^niong  the  "cottagers,"  as 
they  call  themselves,  made  up  the  balance,  some 
5io,ooo.  It'  must  be  remembered  that  non-residents, 
these  same  cottagers,  pay  a  good  share  of  the  town's 
taxes  besides.  Sewers  make  the  village  healthy  ; 
a  village  improvement  society  is  sustained;  the 
water  supply  is  from  the  mountain  side  miles 
away.  The  library  is  well  maintained;  a  bank 
does  a  fine  business.  And  yet  the  streets  are 
FN  liii!  c  f  ji H  I  1,111-  lighted  at  night  by  lamjis,  and  neither  gas  nor 

ing.  Some  one  told  Mr.  Curtis  some  years  ago  (and  I  don't  know 
but  it  was  Fanny  Kemble)  that  the  time  would  come  when  all 
the  hardback  pastures  which  were  then  monopolizing  the  various 
slopes,  would  command  fabulous  prices,  and  would  be  the  abode 
of  wealth  and  the  sites  of  mansions.  Whoever  made  the 
prophecy  was  a  true  prophet;  and  Mr.  Curtis  has  lived  to  see  it  . 
fulfilled.  Think  of  land  selling  in  a  country  village  at  the  rate 
of  $9,ooo  an  acre!  And  yet  that  has  been  done  in  Lenox,  time 
and  again.  One  of  these  desirable  summer  cousins,  as  they 
are  called,  has  brought  another.  We  speak  of  Lenox,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  town  of  Stockbridge  comes 
almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the  hotel,  but  it  is  all  "  Lenox." 
Here  have  come  such  prominent  names  as  Hon.  John  E.  Par- 
sons, the  lawyer-philanthropist;  the  Havens,  W.  D.  Sloane,  a 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  his  brother  who  has  just  pur- 
chased the  General  Rathbone  property  and  formerly  the  Henry 
Ward  IJeecher  homestead  on  the  Lee  road,  where  that  famous 
divine  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Star  Papers  "  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  fame.  Here  is  the  sum- 
mer home  of  Charles  Lanier,  the  banker,  the  Frelinghuysens' 

old  colonial  mansion  where  ex-President  Arthur  came  after  his  term  of  office,  to  seek  rest  and  absolute  quiet  in 
the  home  of  his  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Richard  Goodman,  a  pioneer  cottager,  General  Barlow,  Henri  Braem, 
Joseph  Burden,  Mrs.  Haggerty  whose  cottage  ex-Secretary  Whitney  occupied,  where  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  en- 
tertained and  in  whose  honor,  a  few  years  ago,  was  given  one  of  the  grandest  receptions  of  its  kind  that  Berk- 
shire ever  saw.  The  Morgan  cottage  (a  mansion  costing  away  up  into  the  millions  and  just  finished).  The 
Schermerhorn  place  hid  in  the  trees  and  walled  in.  Colonel  Auchmuty's  home  on  one  of  the  sunniest  slopes  and 
grandest  of  views  in  all  the  town  on  the  Pittsfield  road.    Mr.  Bradford,  with  a  mile  of  domain  and  terraced  its 


march  of  progress.  It  is  of  old-time  architci.- 
ture;  square,  two  stories,  with  a  little  belfry  and 
weather-beaten.  Here,  in  the  days  agone,  were 
educated  many  men  who  have  made  prominent 
places  for  themselves. 
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The  handsome  Trinity  Episcopal  church  stands  in  the  triangle  opposite  the 
Frelinghuysen  mansion,  and  tlie  rectory  is  just  beyond.     It  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  of  granite,  rough  hewn,  and  its  portals  are  wide  open  every  day  in  sum- 
;  mer.    Its  memorial  porch  and  chancel  are  handsome.    It  was  largely  planned 
and  greatly  assisted  in  the  building  by  the  late  Colonel  Auchmuty.    The  second 
I  largest  piece  of  mosaic  pavement  in  the  country  is  found  in  Trinity  church  ;  its 
!  columns  are  fashioned  after  some  of  the  oldest  temples  in  Europe.  Other 
^  churches  are  the  old  Congregational  on  the  hill,  the  Methodist  and  the  Catholic. 
i  All  are  well  sustained.    At  Trinity,  in  summer,  gather  congregations  whose 
i  wealth  may  be  counted  by  millions,  and  few  young  men  minister  to  more  wealthy 
orreiined  congregations  than  the  rector  of  Trinity  in  summer.    Speaking  of  the 
late  Colonel  Auchmuty,  Leno.K  has  much  to  be  proud  of,  in  his  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious life  here.    His  establishment  of  the  famous  trade  schools  in  New  York  is  his 
l>est  monument.   His  old  war  horse, 
"Mrs.    Gaines,"    was  an  animal 
which  the  villagers  pointed  out  with 
pride  many  years.     She  was  be- 
lieved, at  the  lime  of  her  death, 
this  year  (1S93),  to  have  been  the 
last  remaining  horse  that  was  with 
General  McClellan's  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  social  life  of  Leno.x  is  also 
manifest  in  the  Lenox  Club,  an 
association  of  gentlemen  whose 
summer  homes  are  here,  or  who  are 
g^eslsat  the  hotel,  for  not  all  Leno.x 


lives  in  its  own  house.  Not  an 
elaborate  clubhouse;  but  a  two- 
story  wooden  building,  with 
wide  lawns  and  ample  grounds, 
a  tennis  court,  bowling  alley  and 
wide,  cool  piazzas  tempting  one 
to  rest  and  quiet.  One  would 
hardly  call  it  "clubhouse"  in 
that  sense;  for  there  is  nothing 
stiff  or  formal  in  it.  it  is  the 
gathering  place  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  find,  in  summer, 
their  resting  place  at  Lenox,  and 
meet  each  other  socially  here. 
Many  things  for  the  betterment 
of  Lenox,  in  its  public  affairs, 
h.ive  been  created  and  promoted 
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usually  to  stay  only  a  few  weeks 
and  return  in  .September,  when 
social  gayety  and  thr  round  of 
pleasure  begins.  This  it  is  that 
has  made  Lenox  famous  in  all 
New  England,  and  she  is  "ex- 
clusive"  to  a  certain  extent.  Man- 
sions costing  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
with  handsoiTie  grounds  to  corre- 
spond, dot  the  hillsides  and  the 
slopes.  The  Lenox  of  old,  in  its 
farms  and  middle  classes,  is  de- 
parting. The  city  man  is  taking  up 
his  domain  at  a  large  price.  They 
are  homes.  A  gem  in  the  Berk- 
shires  is  Lenox,  the  queen  of  re- 
sorts,—  quiet,  peaceful,  isolated  and 
charming.  The  railway  station  is  two  miles  away;  the  cottagers  wouldn't  have  it 
nearer  if  they  could.  It's  a  steady  up-hill  from  the  station  to  the  village,  and  the 
stagecoaches  to  anti  from  the  village  are  one  of  the  features  of  Lenox.  Electric 
cars  between  the  village  and  the  station  would  be  an  innovation  that  Lenox  life 
would  hardly  want  to  experience.  Royalty  has  been  here  every  season  in  the  per- 
son of  einbassadors  from  nearly  all  the  prominent  European  nations. 

Stockhkidge 
One  needs  more  than  a  chapter  to  tell 
of  the  beauties  and  the  glory  of  Stock- 
bridge.  She  nestles  as  peacefully  in  the 
valley  as  a  child  at  ease  in  his  mother's 
arms.  The  high  hills  each  side,  the 
Monument  mountain,  so  full  of  legend 
and  story,  as  the  sentinel  towards  the 
south,  the  range  of  the  Taconics  dividing 
the  town  from  West  Stockbridge  on  the 
west;  all  these  are  set  off  to  gi-eat  advan- 


here.  Once  a  year  the  club  give  a  reception  to 
the  ladies,  and  tlie  occasion  is  one  of  interest, 
and  looked  forward  to  as  among  the  real  attrac- 
tions of  the  year.  The  reception  at  the  club  is 
usually  the  closing  leading  social  event  of  the 
Kason. 

Lenox  has  much  of  history;  but  we  are  not 
dealing  with  perfunctory  historical  matters 
in  this  liesurely  walk 
about  lierkshire.  Yet, 
Lenox  doesn't  lay 
claim  to  so  much  of  his- 
tory as  .Stockbridge, 
\Villiamstown  and 
some  other  Berkshire 
towns;  although  old 
in  point  of  settlement 
and  prominent  as  the 
county  seat  for  a  cen- 
tury. The  fame  of 
Lenox  lies  and  has  re- 
mained for  many  years 
in  her  natural  beauty 
and  the  attractions' 
which  have  brought  to 
her  borders,  year  by 
year,  wealth,  aristo- 
cratic society  and  all 
that  makes  up  an  "  In- 
land Newport,"  as  it  is 
called.  The  cottagers 
come  in  June  ingoodly 
aberg,either  to  theirown  homes,  to  leased  cot- 
ge»  or  the  hotel,  for  the  season.  In  July,  they 
t  to  Newport,  Bar  Harbor  or,  possibly,  journey 
■iy  to  Europe,  mayhap  for  one  season,  but 
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tage  by  the  Housatonic  river  flowing 
so  peacefully   along  in  its  windings 
-  through  meadow  and  vale  and  at  last 
tumbling  itself  by  a  sort  of  cascade 
and    water  power  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  town  at  Glendale  and  Housa- 
tonic. 

Seen  at  the  best  in  the  summer  or  springtime 
is  Stockbridge.  She  invites  rest  of  the  most 
delightful  character,  the  moment  one  leaves 
the  pretty  railway  station  of  stone  and  brick, 
the  well-kept  grounds  and  landscape  gardening 
greet  the  eye  as  you  leave  the  train,  showing  that 
some  organized  effort  has  brought  this  about. 
The  Laurel  Hill  Association,  the  pioneer  village 
improvement  association  of  the  country,  formed 
many  years  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  one 
public-spirited  lady,  Mrs.  Goodrich,  has  lived 
all  these  years,  quietly  doing  its  work,  as  seen  in 
better  sidewalks,  street  lights,  hiding  of  un- 
sightly bits  of  scenery  about  the  village  and  giv- 
ing the  whole  village  bounds  an  air  of  neatness 
and  improvement,  and  inviting  everybody  to 
her  borders. 

Stockbridge,  like  many  of  the  other  Berk- 
shire towns,  is 
rich  in  her  old 
families;  fami- 
lies who  have  in 
some  instances 
all  passed  away, 
and  the  first 
name  is  no 
more ;  but  yet 
living  in  many 
things  that  have 
made  for  the 
best  kind  of 
popularity  of  the 
place.  Here  was 
the  Sedgwick 
family  of  whom 
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C  atluTiiu',  who  later  lived  in  I.cnox,  and  liy  lier  pen  made  Herksliiie  famous,  was  of  Dial  good  old 
stoc;i<  thai  has  lepiesenlatives  here  yet.  The  Uwights,  a  good  family,  now  nearly  all  gone.  Here 
were  the  Fields,  both  the  elder  I).  I).,  who  so  many  years  ministered  here  in  the  latter  part  of  17C0, 
and  whose  remains  repose  in  the  village  cemetery.  Here  are  also  liis  sons,  David  Diitlley,  Dr.  Henry 
M.,  C  yrus  W.,  —  the  latter  known  from 
his  connection  with  laying  the  Atlantic 
cable  and  now  deceased  — the  I'ields 
and  Stockbridge  are  practically  in- 
separable. They  turn  to  lier  now  moi  e 
fondly  than  ever  as  life  nears  a  close. 
There  are  many  more  of  the  families 
who  gave  Stockbridge  its  early  promi- 
nence. Judges  half  a  score';  con- 
gressmen, divines,  authors,  artists,  and 
in  fact,  all  the  walks  of  life  have  come 
from  Stockbridge,  as  a  native  town, 
in  goodly  numbers. 

Her  main  street  is  a  beautiful  place. 
The  great  elms,  planted  here  some  of 
them  almost  before  there  was  any  vil-  mi,  si  hhwick  i  i.,vci'. 

lage,  have  found  the  soil  indigenous  to 
their  growth.  A  huge  willow,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  country,  grew  to  prodi- 
gious proportion  from  a  riding  whip 
planted  sometime  in  1756,  by  a  passing 
traveler.  Hroad  streets,  houses  with  ample 
grounds  in  front,  and  well  kept,  are  on 
every  side.  Just  a  quiet,  cozy  home  life. 
Monuments,  one  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
town  and  the  other  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  emi- 
nent divine,  are  in  the  little  triangles  at 
the  street  corners.     Fountains,  drinking 
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tubs  for  man  and  beast 
are  private  donations. 

The  hotel  is  also 
an  ideal  country  inn. 
It  was  the  "  Red  Lion 
'I'avern"  and  was  erect- 
ed in  1764.  The  old 
sign  is  preserved  yet, 
and  here  are  the  old- 
fashioned  I-'ranklin 
stoves,  old-style  tin 
lantern  on  the  porch, 
antique  furniture  all 
about ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  ceramics,  (for 
Mrs.  I'lumb  is  a  con- 
noisseur in  that  direc- 
tion) which  makes  one 
almost  envious  to  pos- 
sess some  of  the  rare 
display.    Hosts  of  dis- 
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tinguished guests  have  been  sheltered  beneath  its  hospitable  roof.    It  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  but  the  original  red  lion  is  preserved.    Here  is  the 
old  Jonathan  Edwards  home,  with  the  same  clapboards  upon  it  that  were 
hewn  out  in  1756,  and  nailed  on  with  hand-wrought  nails.    This  is  also  know 
as  Edwards  Hall. 
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Stockbricige  history  is 
also  interesting.  Here 
were  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, among  whom  came 
John  Sargent  to  labor, 
and  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  conversion  of 
many  souls.  Tiiis  was 
in  1736.  Sargent's  re- 
mains repose  in  the  village 
cemetery  hard  by  the 
resting  place  of  the  dusky 
people  whose  ameliora- 
tion and  salvation  were 
his  study  and  work.  Tlien 


came  Stephen  West,  famous  by  his  writings  years  ago.  Then  came  Edwards 
in  1751-8;  and  here  his  famous  "Freedom  of  the  Will "  was  written.  His  desk 
is  preserved  as  an  heirloom  and  cannot  be  purchased.  The  Indian  burial  ground 
is  on  the  (ireat  Harrington  road,  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  meadow,  and  thence 
on  to  the  river.  A  monument  of  native  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  Indians 
sleep  their  last  sleep.  The  site  of  the  Mission  church  now  has  a  chime  of  bells 
donated  by  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  legal 
lights  in  the  world,  and  whose  form  even  now  is  seen  in  Stockbridge  in  summer, 
although  over  eighty  winters  have  passed  over  his  head.  He  has  just  given  the 
town  a  handsome  piece  of  land  for  a  public  park.  The  Mission  house  yet 
stands,  Ih"  oldest  building  in  the  town.    The  chimes  are  rung  out  every  sunset, 
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at  Mr.  Field's  ex- 
pense, and  are  a 
memorial  to  his 
grandchildren.  His 
daughter.  Lady 
Musgrave,  died 
some  years  ago. 

Summer  hoines 
are  beautiful  in 
architecture  and  in- 
viting to  the  city 
cousin.  The  sum- 
mer homes  of  such 
gentlemen  as  David 
Dudley  Field,  Mr. 
Blakenian,  Mr. 
Southmayd,  Hon. 
Joseph  Choate,  the 


eminent  lawyer;  Tuckcrmar.s, 
Prof.  Joy,  and  others,  a  long 
list  of  them.  .Many  prominent 
men  have  sought  Stockbridge 
fora  few  weeks'  rest,  while  in  the 
other  years  such  men  as  Web- 
ster, Marcy,  \'anl5uren,  Carfield 
and  others  have  been  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Dean  Stanley  came  in 
1887,  and  preached  in  the  little 
St.  Paul's  church.  He  was  Mr. 
Held  s  guest  and  was  charmed 
with  Stockbridge  in  autumn. 

Across  from  the  hotel  is  the 
handsome  St.  I'aul's  church  of 
granite,  a  memorial  to  his  wife 
by  Charles  E.  Butler,  the  emi- 
nent New  York  lawyer,  who, 
with  his  partner,  Mr.  South- 
mayd, iiad  summer  homes  here 
for  many  years.  Some  beautiful 
gifts  are  in  the  church.  It  is 
open  every  day  for  prayer  or 
visitation.  The  public  library, 
^kson  library,  was  a  gift  to  the 
town,  and  the  hall  above  was 
alio  presented  to  Stockbridge  by 
he  late  John  Z.  Goodrich.  Her 
academy,  known  in  the  past  as 
Willianis  Academy,"  is  now 
the  high  school,  and  is  buried 
almcitt  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
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beyond  which  is  Laurel  hill.  The  old  Congregational  church  is  farther  along  to  the  west, 
a  substantial  structure,  built  many  years  ago.  Its  tall,  graceful  spire  is  one  of  the  first 
things  seen  among  the  trees  as  the  traveler  by  train  enteis  the  town.  The  cemetery  is 
across  the  broad  street.  The  town-house,  the  church,  the  Mission  chimes,  are  all  on 
the  same  triangular  piece  of  land. 

Yet,  all  of  Stockbridge  is  not  in  the  village,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
takes  in  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  Lenox  village.  Here  are  the  mansions  of  Messrs. 
Sloane,  Lanier,  Bishop  and  others.  Curtisville  is  a  portion  of  Stockbridge,  and  on  the  edge 
of  its  lake,  formerly  Stockbridge  Bowl,  now  known  as  Lake  Mahkeenac,  are  the  rlegant 
summer  homes  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  who  has  bought  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  that 
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viciiiily  to  aiUI  lo  his  (;i()iiiul,s,  liis  lawns  and  liis  (icids,  II.  1 1.  (  ooU's  liandsoine  jjlacc  on  tlic 
opposite  shore  ol  the  lake  is  also  in  StOLlcliridiic.  Anson  I'helps  Stokes'  "  Bonnie  liiac,"  —  for- 
merly the  home  of  Sam  Ward  of  New  York,  will  l)c  one  of  the  larnest  conntry  seals  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  when  it  is  completed  a  year  or  so  hence.  On  the  shore  of  Malikeonac  was 
the  little  "Red  House"  wherein   Hawthorne  wrote  the  "House  of  the  Seven  (lables,"  and 

whose  desk  is  now  in  the 
I'illsfield  museum  at  the 
Atheneum.  The  "  Lit- 
tle Red  House"  was 
sacredly  guarded  by  its 
owner,  anfl  few  visitors 
saw  it;  but  some  care- 
lessness a  few  years  ap;o 
resulted  in  its  total  tle- 
struction  by  fire.  At 
Curtisville,  Hon.  John 
K.    Parsons    of  New 
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\'ork  and  Lenox  has  recently  bought  the  old  hotel,  some  adjacent 
buildings  and  the  water  privilege  of  the  lake,  so  that  no  manufactur- 
ing should  disturlj,  and  here  he  has  erected  "St.  Helen's  Home,"  a 
memorial  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Helen,  who  died  of  fever  in  L  lorida, 
a  year  gr  so  ago.  Here  come  every  fortnight  in  summer  a  contingent 
of  fifty  poor  children  from  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund.    So  "  being  dead,  she  yet  speaketh,"  may  well  be  said  of 
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lage  green,  is  not  only  a 
weird  scene,  but  is  one  of 
the  annual  features  of 
summer  life  in  .Stock- 
bridge.  Hear  mountain 
is  lo  the  southeast,  and 
here  has  lived  for  many 
years  Mr.  Levi  lieebe, 
who  from  his  mountain 
perch  lias  made  liimself 
felt  the  country  over 
through  his  weather  fore- 
casts. His  domain  is 
i,po  acres  on  the  moun- 
tain top. 

Charming  views  greet 
the  eye  from  every  side  in 
Stockbridge.      Tliey  are 
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the  lovely  young 
woman  whom  "  St. 
Helen's  Home  "  com- 
memorates, through 
the  kindly  benefaction 
of  lier  father. 

'fhe  chapter  on 
Stockbridge  widens  ; 
abridgment  of  a  town 
so  lovely  and  so  closely 
allied  with  the  literary 
history  of  the  county. 


and  also  with  its  material 
prosperity,  is  difficult. 
There  are  three  lakes  in 
her  borders — Averic, 
Mahkeenac  and  Glendale. 
fey  Glen  is  a  charming 
retreat.  So  completely 
isolated  and  shaded  in  the 
woods  is  it,  that  ice  is 
found  therein  all  the  year 
round,  for  the  sunlight 
does  not  disturb  it.  Ex- 
cursions through  the  glen 
by  torchlight,  the  young 
people  dressed  in  fantastic 
costumes,  and  on  their  re- 
turn a  dance  oh  the  vil- 
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too  numerous  to  repeat,  for  the  guidebooks  are  full  of  them.  It  is  a 
changing  panorama  wherever  one  walks,  climbs,  rides  or  drives.  The 
drives,  too,  are  legion,  southward  over  Monument  mountain,  so  full 
of  legend  and  story.  The  tale  of  the  Indian  maiden  and  her  lover 
sitting  all  the  day  and  then  throwing  themselves  from  the  jagged,  rug- 
ged cliffs  is  told  again  and  again  with  renewed  zest  and  relish.  North 
to  Lenox  or  Curtisville;  over  the  mountains  to  the  west  along  the 
range  of  high  hills  in  that  direction;  eastward  to  Lee,  or  farther  on 
to  Tyringham,  or  over  the  well-kept  but  steeper  highways  to  Hear 
mountain;  or  down  the  region  known  as  "  Muddy  lirook,"  and  tlience 
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to  Great  15arrington.  The  river 
road  is  also  charming  with  its 
bits  of  scenery  at  every  turn. 
Stockbridge  presents  a  wealth 
of  handsome  things  to  tempt 
the  eye  and  to  make  the  stay  in 
the  village  for  a  summer,  or  a 
permanent  residence,  all  that 
one  can  desire.'  One  of  Berk- 
shire's handsomest  towns  is 
"Old  Stockbridge,"  as  it  is  yet 
called  by  the  elder  people, 
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GiUlAT  BAlUllNCiTON 

In  whichever  direction 
one  enters  the  lovely  —  yea, 
charming  —  village  of  Great 
Harrington,  he  is  pleased  and 
delighted  with  what  the  eye 
rests  upon.  Pen  fails  to  de- 
scribe in  a  single  cliaplerthe 
loveliness  of  the  scene; 
whether  in  the  time  of  spring- 
ing buds  and  forest  singing 
of  the  birds;  whether  in  sum- 
mer's heat  you  find  rest  and 
comfort  alorg  its  shady 
streets;  whether  in  glorious 
autumn,  when  the  early  frosts 


have  just  tinged  the 
mountain-side  for- 
ests with  the  glories 
of  the  \ariety  of 
lint ;  or  in  the  frosts 
of  a  clear  winter's 
day  when  the  hill- 
sides are  covered 
with  snow  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  it. 

Historically 
speaking.  Great 
barrington  (so  nam- 
ed from  Lord  Har- 
rington, I  belicvt ) 
lajs  claim  to  many 
features  which 
make  her  story  of 
the  past  eventful. 
Its  history  has  been 
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way  to  the  sea.  The  well-kept  farmhouses  are  an  attraction,  just  on 
the  village  outskirts. 

Great  Harrington  is  the  market  town  for  a  large  tract  of  terri- 
tory east  and  west;  it  has  a  railway  station  and  the  mercliants  and 
tradesmen  do  a  thriving  business  with  outlying  fanjiers.    It  is  not 


told  lime  and  again,  and  ac- 
curately and  interestingly  so, 
by  Charles  J.  Taylor,  the 
treasurer  of  the  local  savings 
bank,  a  loyal  son  of  the  town 
and  wlio  has  made  his  work  a 
"  labor  of  love."  Here  was  the 
first  armed  resistance  to  King 
(ieorge  III,  and  the  judge  of 
the  King's  lieiich  met  opposi- 
tion in  the  yeomanry  of  the 


day  and  time,  who  set  him  on  horseback  with  his  face  to  the  rear 
and  sent  liim  out  of  the  town.  That  was  before  the  revolution. 
:  Here  Shays'  rebellion  found  some  comfort  and  finally  collapsed 
near  Great  iiarrington.  Here  was  the  first  triumph  of  liberty  in 
slavery  times  when,  at  the  Berkshire  court  (then  Great  Harring- 
ton was  the  shire  town^  a  runaway  slave  was  freed  by  Theodore 


of 


Sedgwick's  claim  that  she  could  not  be 
held  under  the  Massacliusetts  Hill  of 
Rights. 

Great  Barrington  has  a  scope 
Berkshire  scenery  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  unlike  any  other. 
It  is  more  than  a  panorama  ; 
It  is  a  kaleidoscope  in  iis 
wealth  of  variety  and  attract- 
iveness at  every  turn.  A 
chapter  on  views  and  drives 
and  walks  with  a  new  point 
of  interest  could  be  written. 
How  snugly  the  village 
proper  is  nestled  in  its  quie- 
tude in  the  valley  along  the 
river,  the  lovely  Housatonic, 
flowing  so  peacefully  and 
gently  along  in  its  winding 
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:i  m.uuilaiiiii  iMn  place  lo  any 
(;rcat  extent,  altlioiiuli  here  were 
the  first  rul)l)er  mills  antl  the 
Kiissells  were  and  have  been  the 
woolen  niamifaituiers,  father 
and  sons,  (or  many  a  ycnr. 
I  loiisatonic  villano,  on  the  noi  Ih 
ern  borders  of  the  town,  is  the 
busy  maiuifacliuing  village  of 
dreat  Ilarrint;toii  and  a  delif^ht- 
fnl  village  at  the  west  side  ol 
iMonunuMit  movintain.  Here,  at 
Creat  Harrington  village,  is  the 
location  of  the  Housatonic  Agri 
cultur,\l  society  —  said  to  be  tlic 
best  managed,  the  most  liber 
ally  patroni/.cd  and  withal  the 
best  "cattle  show  "  organization 
in  all  New  Kngland,  if  not  in  all 
the  country.  It  is  the  great 
holiday  occasion  of  the  region 
for  miles  around.  Here  is  seen 
life  in  all  the  phases  peculiar  to 


(attic  show  dajs.  N'our  arli.st 
has  caught  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic scenes  of  a  country  cat- 
tle show  ;  20,ooo  people  assem- 
bled to  renew  old  ac(|uaintances, 
lo  witness  the  contests  of  horse 
and  man  in  sports,  to  discuss  the 
vegetables,  cattle,  talk  politiis, 
exchange  gossip,  etc.  A  motley 
group  of  exhibits  —  an  crpially 
molley  gathering  of  people. 

Monument  mountain  is  in  the 
northern  border  of  the  tov/n  and 
is  claimed  alike  by  Oreat  Har- 
rington and  .Stockbridge.  A 
lovely  road  leads  over  a  portion 
of  the  mountain  side  and  its 
huge  cliffs  can  be  easily  seen 
from  the  roadway.  Here  is  the 
legendary  part  of  (Ireat  Har- 
rington. Octave  Henzel,  Hryant 
and  others  have  told  the  sloiy, 
—  it  need  not  be  detailed.  The 
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picture  of  the 
Indian  maiden 
throwingherself 
from  the  cliff, 
because  by  the 
l.iw  of  her  tribe 
she  could  not 
wed  her  cousin 
lover,  was  for 
years  the  vig- 
nette of  the  old 
bills  of  the  .Ma- 
hal wie  bank,  in 
other  days,  be- 
fore it  was 
nationaliz- 
ed. Every  one 
in  Berkshire 
knows,  or  thinks 
repeated  here. 

Views  aie  innumerable,  from  whatever  point  one  climbs.  What  a  sweep  one 
gels  Ironi  the  west  of  the  village  towards  Berkshire  Heights.  1 1  is  a  study  and  a 
lasting  memory;  once  drunk  in,  never  forgotten.    What  a  view  one  gels  from  June 


does,  the  tradiiion  of    Monvniient   mountain;    it  need  nut  be 
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mountain!  It  is  the  other  side  of  the  panoramic  wealth  of  beauty.  How 
quietly  the  village  nestles  at  your  feet  in  the  valley  !  It  is  wonderfully  social, 
more  so  than  most  villages.  Call  on  a  business  man,  say  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  is  fortunate  if  you  do  not  find  him  "out  to  tea  "  « ith  his  wi  fe  and  friends, 
the  guest  of  some  neighbor.  This  indicates  the  good  feeling  and  fellowship  of 
the  town  and  village. 

Here  is  the  handsome  church,  the  Congregational,  tlie  gift  of  Mrs.  Hopkins- 
Searles,  (she  was  then  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins).  It  is  a  handsome  church  of  grey 
dolon)itc;  its  great  organ  is  the  pride  of  the  village,  because  it  is  the  handsomest 
and  largest  in  the  county,  and  indeed  takes  a  high  place  among  those  of  the 
country.  Its  echo  organ  in  the  opposite  gallery  requires  over  two  miles  of 
electric  wires  to  put  its  harmony  into  response  chords  with  its  larger  and  con- 
trolling  fellow.    The  church  parsonage  and  grounds  are  the  pride  of  the  village;  . 
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Ihe  building  is  open  e\\;i  \' d.iy  and  tlie  visitor  can  call  and 
examine  it  at  will.  Handsome,  rich  furnishings;  not  a 
piriicle  of  veneer  or  sham  about  it.  Its  material  was  in 
part  taken  from  her  qu.irries  across  the  river. 

The  Searles  mansion  of  grey  dolomite  is  a  striking- 
figure  of  Great  Harrington  attractiveness.  It  is  a  castle 
indeed.  It  was  begun  when  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  a  widow; 
it  was  the  site  of  her  girlhood  home  when  she  was  Miss 
Kellogg,  and  she  named  it  '■  Kellogg  Terrace."  Its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Searles,  was  afterward  and  now  its  owner;  he 
married  Mrs.  Hopkins,  inherited  part  of  her  millions  and 
their  union  is  said  to  be  a  love  affair,  despite  the  difference 
of  ages  :  —  she  was  older  than  he.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  terrace  :  visitors  are  not  admitted,  for  its  high 
stone  walls  are  securely  guarded  at  the  portals.  One  of 
the  handsomest  of  views  in  all  Berkshire  is  obtained 
down  the  valley,  with  the  June  mountain  at  the  left.  Its 
wealthy  original  owner  has  long  since  ceased  to  dwell  on 
its  beauties.  The  high  fountain  is  in  front.  The  lawn  is  a 
real  mead,  and  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  Searles,  seldom 
or  ever  comes  here.  It  may  be  a  school  of  art  or  music 
some  day:  that  is  the  question  the  villagers  often  ask 
themselves.  Here  in  this  village  Mark  Hopkins  was  a 
country  hardware  clerk,  and  he  and  his  bride  years  ago 
^afterwards  .Mrs.  Searles)  went  to  California  together  to 
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head  w.iters  at  Austerhtz  over  in  New  York  state,  and  coming  down  through 
Egremont  to  Great  Harrington.  Many  of  liryant's  loftiest  productions,  to 
many  minds,  were  inspired  by  and  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  "  Grand 
Old  Hills  of  Berkshire. "  While  Bryant's  memory  lives.  Great  Barrington 
will  share  in  a  good  degree  this  honor  as  his  residence,  though  not  his 
birthplace. 

Long  before  the  locomotive  whistle  woke  the  echoes  of  the  valley,  the 
summer  guests  came.  Their  names  are  legion  and  among  them  many  promi- 
nent, (jarfield  wrote  verses  in  Cireat  Barrington;  the  first  Chinese  servant 
in  Berkshire  came  years  ago  with  the  Chinese  consul.    Major  Gibbons  came 


car%'e  out  their  mark  on  the  scroll  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  did  it  in  the  higher  niches. 
Here  Bryant  the  poet  lived,  and  his  residence  was  across  the  broad  street  from  the 
Searles  place.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Great  Barrington,  and  the  record  of  his  own 
marriage,  as  his  duties  required  him  to  make,  is  still  shown  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 
His  house  is  yet  preserved.  The  Berkshire  Inn,  a  quaint  and  charming  piece  of  hotel 
architecture,  made  somehow  just  to  fit  the  spot  and  the  surroundings,  stands  also  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground  which  Bryant  owned.  It  is  a  prominent  summer  resort,  and 
Mr.  Ticknor  has  made  a  reputation  for  it  and  for  himself.  The  Collins  sanitarium  and 
other  places  attract  and  accommodate  the  summer  toiuist.  Here  Bryant  wrote  his 
"(ireen  Kiver,"  the  little  stream  coming  into  town  below  the  village,  after  leaving  its 
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some  years  ago  and  built  himself  a  svmimer  home  here.  He  was  a 
southerner;  was  crt)ssed  in  love,  his  affianced  marrying  a  rival,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  day  of  his  to-be  wedding.  He  retired  from  publicity,  and 
female  society  or  servant  seldom  or  never  graced  his  house  in  this 
village.  His  property  is  now  owned  by  Colonel  Brown  of  the  New  York 
jVi'7us,  who  has  made  a  lovely  place  of  his  belongings  ;  and,  as  he  says, 
he  prizes  Great  Harrington  over  any  other  place  he  finds.  So  divines, 
poets,  authors  and  scholars  have  sung;  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
reiterate  what  they  have  so  beautifully  told  in  their  rapture  of  delight. 

Other  summer  residents  are  here.  There  was  the  David  Leavitt 
place,  south  of  the  village  and  just  under  the  shadow  of  June  moun- 
tain. Its  great  barn  was  for  years  the  wonder  of  the  town;  his  art 
gallery  was  immense  and  his  summer  home  was  that  of  princely  w^eahh, 
where  hospitality  unbounded  was  dispensed.  It  is  now  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Crowe  of  New  ^'ork.  The  residences  of  the  Teffis,  \Villiam  K. 
and  son,  merchant  princes  of  New  \'ork,  are  below  the  village  at 
"Jumbo  Tent."  Mr.  Frank  Hope,  who  has  made  himself  felt  in  the 
electrical  world,  owns  the  oldest  house  in  the  village,  built  in  1757,  and 
he  has  enlarged  it  materially;  but  leaves  the  old  inscription  on 
marble  in  the  brick  work.  William  Stanley,  Jr.,  the  electrical  inventor, 
is  a  native  of  the  town.  Judge  Dewey  of  the  superior  court  lived  here 
many  years,  and  loves  Great  Barrington  even  yet  above  all  other  places. 
All  her  sons  love  Great  Barrington;  many  of  them  are  doing  much  to 
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iinpidvc  luT  as  a  sum 
iiici  ii'soit  and  to  adil 
to  liei  ri'piitatioii. 

Mount  I'cter  is  a 
delightful  c'lcvatidii 
just  ill  tlie  villaRC  and 
tlic  iiiaco  to  which  easy 
and  daily  walks  are 
made.  I'.ldoii's  cave 
in  the  "  Tom  Hall " 
region,  dividing  ' ircat 
lianington  from  Al- 
ford,  is  in  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  \illage 
and  is  a  curiosity. 
Belcher's  cave  is  al- 
most in  the  village; 
it  has  its  legend  or 
history  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  revolution- 
ary times  it  was  re- 
sorted to  by  one  ]5el- 
cher,  a  noted  counter- 
feiter. Near  here  lived 
Crosby,  the  hennit, 
who  went  to  the  asylum 
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s])iril  of  its  foinicr 
self  remains,  allliongh 
the  age  of  progress 
gives  the  village  all  the 
modern  improvements 
in  railway,  telephone, 
elccliic  lights,  steam, 
etc.  The  village  is  a 
gem ;  well  kept  and 
tidy  even  on  tli('  ba(  k 
streets  or  in  the  locality 
across  the  river  knf)wn 
as  "  Brooklyn, "  be- 
cause it  is  annexed  to 
the  village  proper.  Its 
lown-liall  is  a  beauty 
—  an  ideal  —  with  court 
room,  town  offices, 
registry  of  deeds  office, 
library  and  sole  public 
hall,  all  under  one  roof, 
'f'he  old  cannon  cap- 
tured from  the  British 
ship  "  Macedonia'"  in 
the  war  of  ?8i2,  stands 
on  the  green  in  front 
of  the  town-house.  It  is  too  old  for  use  and  has  been  spiked.  The  handsome 
soldiers'  monument  near  the  hall  is  a  tribute  of  Great  Bariington  to  her 
soldier  dead. 

Yes,  Great  ISarrington  is  an  ideal  village;  it  is  an  ideal  town  in  its  natural 
beauty  and  in  its  lavish  gifts,  in  attractiveness  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  Her 
churches  are  well  sustained  ;  a  hopeful  sign  of  every  community.  Her  schools 
are  well  kept  and  liberally  maintained.  Her  village  needs  are  well  supplied  by 
an  enterprising  population.  Her  streets  are  regular  and  handsome,  with  few 
or  no  fences.  Her  highways  are  also  well  looked  after.  Her  water  supply  is 
bountiful  and  pure.    The  moral  and  literary  tone  of  her  people  is  good  and  all 
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a  year  or  so  ago.  A  love  affair  crossed  his  path  and  eccentricity  followed.  The 
auction  sale  of  his  effects  furhished  a  sketch  for  your  artist,  fiast  I^ock  and 
Mount  Bryant  are  nearly  1,500  feet  above  sea  level;  I'erkshire  Heights  980  feet 
above;  tide-water  and  26.\  feet  above  the  village,  invite  the  tourist  to  a  wealth  of  view 
in  all  directions.  To  the  Heights  the  waters  of  Green  river  are  pumped  up  from  the 
west  to  flow  down  to  the  village  again  by  gravity,  as  a  supply  for  the  villagers. 
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either  for  domestic  or  other  purposes.  In  time  the  whole  slope  will  be 
the  site  of  cottages  —  the  dream  and  hope  of  the  original  projectors. 

Then  you  may  go  six  miles  east  over  Three  Mile  hill  to  Lake 
Buel ;  a  charming  resort  for  camping,  picnicing,  fishing  or  rowing. 
Two  groves  invite  to  rest  and  a  day  or  longer  of  ease  and  comfort.  It 
is  the  lake  resort  of  Great  liarrington  and  the  vicinity.  Ice  Gulf, 
where  in  a  chasm  ice  is  found  all  the  year,  is  also  an  attraction  only  a 
little  way  from  the  village.    There  are  drives  in  every  direction. 

The  life  of  Great  Harrington  is  peculiarly  New  luigland.  The 


that  makes  for  her  betterment  and  to  make  it  a  safer  and  better  place  for  the  people,  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  dwell  in  ;  all  that  makes  for  a  cordial  invitation  and  pleasant  sojourn 
to  the  visitor,  are  maintained  and  cared  for. 

We  might  linger  in  Great  Harrington  for  days,  with  new  things  to  feast  on  and  to  dwell 
on  constantly.  The  artist  paints  the  picture  as  seen;  it  needs  to  be  tasted  and  feasted 
upon  long  to  be  appreciated.  o. 

If  you  are  English,  and  hesitate  about  expressing  too  much  pleasure  among  these 
scenes,  you  may  recall  that  Lord  Coleridge  said  that  "  I'^ngland  has  nothing  more  pleasingly 
picturesque  than  Berkshire." 

•SUMMER  KAIN 

Aslant  the  driven  lain  incessant  streams  ; 
'1  he  tliirsty  meadows  sigh  as  witli  deliglit ; 
The  wiiid-ljlown  poplar  shifts  from  green 
to  wliite, 

And  witite  to  green,  as  aimlessly  as  dieanis. 
Uown  leaps  the  torrent  fiom  the  gnrgling 
spout 

And  plunges,  foam-white  in  the  dash.  'i"he 
roof 

Resounds  with  hasty  drops, like  hoof  on 
hoof 

Of  elfin  horsemen  —  a  wild,  cantering  rout  1 
The  wintlows  stream  and  hlur  the  world 
with  mist, 

(iray  Night  comes  creeping  early  from  the 
hills, 

I'allid  and  tearful  like  a  child  unkissed, 
I  hat  broods  upon  its  little  wrongs  and  ills. 
A  iii.ANoi;  i-iioM  iiir.  uirL-xM}!';  Jniiies  /hnl/uuii. 
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solid  bronze,  cast  in  Munich  and  cost  $[^,ooo.  From  the  hall-way,  immediately  after 
entering,  is  the  entrance  to  the  grand  atrium. 

There  are  three  of  these  atria,  and  they  are  the  central  feature  of  the  house.  The 
grand  atrium  is  of  large  size,  and  its  angular  lines  are  broken  on  either  side  by  rows  of 
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IJerkshire  county  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  within  its  borders  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  costly  private  houses  that  stands  upon  the 
.American  continent,  and  the  town  of  (ireat  IJarrington  will  be  for  many 
years  famous  as  the  location  of  the  "  Hopkins  mansion."  Some  years  ago 
Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  the  magnificent  structure 
pictured  in  these  pages,  and  in 
iSS4  the  work  began.  The  Hop- 
kins place  contains  about  150 
acres  and  lies  a  little  south  of 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
mansion  stands  near  the  north 
end  of  the  place,  and  is  some 
distance  from  the  road.  It  faces 
the  north  and  sits  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  which  slopes  to  the  south 
and  stretches  away  to  the  beau- 
tiful meadows  below.  Several 
architects  have  been  employed 
upon  the  mansion,  at  different 
times,  and  the  house  is  not  even 
yet  completed. 

The  building  has  a  frontage 
to  the  north  of  180  feet  and  is 
about  100  feet  deep.  Its  massive 
walls  are  broken  by  seven 
beautiful  towers  and  numerous 
gables.  The  material  is  native 
blue  dolomite  from  a  quarry 
across  the  Housatonic  river, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
features  ot  the  beautiful  land- 
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massive  marble  pillars  which  support 
the  roof.  These  pillars  represent  all 
the  marbles  of  the  world,  no  two 
being  alike.  In  the  hall-way  or  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  atrium,  the  wood- 
work is  allot  the  finest  English  oak 
and  the  ceilings  and  upper  wall  are 
of  stucco  work,  pure  white  and  of 
exquisite  design.  Right  here  it  may 
be  stated  that  throughout  this  entire 
mansion  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
coloring,  excepting  that  which  may 
be  in  carpets,  hangings  or  furniture. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  all  of  oak 
and  stucco,  and  not  a  drop  of  paint 
or  oil  has  been  used  in  the  finish  of 
the  wood.  It  is  polished  by  hand 
alone  and  the  finish  is  magnificent. 
To  the  right  of  this  grand  atrium,  in 
one  of  the  towers,  is  the  library,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  another  tower, 
is  a  reception  room.  The  library  has 
the  same  finish  of  oak  and  stucco, 
and  is  lighted  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement   of    windows    over  the 
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--ape  here.  It  is  somewhat  difficidt  to  designate  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  building,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  com- 
bination in  which  the  old  French  style  predominates.  At 
the  north  the  house  has  four  stories,  and  at  the  south  there 
are  two  more,  made  by  the  slope  of  the  hill.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  high  and  massive  terrace  which  is  paved  with 
marble,  the  rail  being  surmounted  with  the  same  stone. 
Under  this  terrace  is  a  large  winter  conservatory  in  which  are 
kept  llie  plants  that  beautify  the  grounds  in  summer.  The 
appearance  of  this  terrace  gives  the  impression  of  a  fortress, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  building. 
rThe  main  entrance  to  the  mansion  is  through  a  grand  porch 
[oa  the  north  side.    The  doors  for  this  entrance  are  historical 
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shelves.  The  walls  of  the  reception  room  are  paneled  in 
oak,  these  round  rooms  being  very  tasteful  and  handsome. 
Coming  back  into  the  grand  atrium,  one  has  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  brilliant  light  that  comes  through  a  massive 
arched  doorway  at  the  opposite  end.  Looking  toward  this, 
the  niaiji  source  of  light  for  this  royal  chamber,  the  idea  of 
light  and  distance  obtained  is  marvelous,  and  a  look  between 
the  massive  marble  columns  and  a  second  double  row  of  oak 
columns,  to  the  music  room  entrance,  is  like  a  glimpse  of 
oriental  magnificence.  The  floors  of  the  atrium  are  of 
quartered  oak,  the  walls  are  wainscoted  high  with  oak,  and 
above  the  beautiful  marble  columns  rises  the  arched  roof. 
The  surrounding  rooms  are  for  domestic  purposes  and  are 
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is  not  mai  led  liy  a  |)laycr'.s  scat,  but  llu'  organist  is  Irx  aled  on  a  (  oiii(  al  slia))t(l 
hoolli,  (iL'pifsstd  soiiiewliat  and  i)laied  some  (lislancc  from  the  organ.  The  looin 
is  Hgiitcd  by  several  hiiinbcd  im  andes(  cnt  lif;lits  ronrealed  in  tlie  ceiling,  and 
these  are  controlled 


by  the  organist,  the 
lights  being  raised 
or  lowered  in  ac- 
cordance with  llic 
character  of  tiie 
music.  Above  and 
apart  from  the 
music  room  is  a 
beautifully  finished 
chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  family. 

I.eaving  the  mu- 
sic room  and  com- 
ing back  through 
the    grand  atrium 


in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
house.  'Ihe  second  row  of  columns 
just  mentioned  are  all  of  a  rare  oak  of 
tan  color,  and  are  richly  carved.  'I'he 
columns  lead  up  to  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  music  room,  and  the  oak,  like  that 
used  in  the  grand  archway,  is  of  tlie 
same  kind  as  that  used  in  the  music 
room.  England  and  Scotland  were 
hunted  over  to  find  enough  of  this  rare 
wood,  and  its  cost  was  $35,000. 

I'assing  on  under  the  arch,  one  enters 
the  music  room,  in  an  extension  on  the 
north  side.  Pages  might  be  written 
about  this  music  room,  and  it  would  not 
then  be  adequately  described.  The 
room  is  oblong,  the  organ  occupying 
one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  circular. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  and  very  high,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  acoustic 
effects.  At  one  side  over  the  arched 
entrance  from  the  atrium  are  two  balco- 
nies, which  curve  and  sweep  in  irregular 
lines,    giving    a    peculiarly  pleasing 
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into  the  hall-way,  the  grand  stair 
case  is  sure  to  be  noticed  as  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  It  is  made  of  oak, 
but  the  rail,  which  was  made  in 
I'rance,  is  of  hammered  steel  of 
unique  design.  There  are  also  two 
elevators  in  the  house,  inaking  easier 
access  to  the  upper  floors.  All  the 
looms  in  the  house  are  of  different 
designs  and  each  is  a  study  in  itself. 
I'here  is  a  Moorish  room,  'l  urkish 
room,  J^oman  and  drecian  rooms, 
and  in  each  the  stucco,  the  carving, 
the  windows,  and  everything  are  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  architecture 
represented.  Many  of  the  passages 
are  wainscoted  to  the  ceilings,  and 
others  only  part  way.  All  through 
the  house  are  scattered  the  most 
magnificent  bronzes,  statues  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  kitchen 
has  a  tile  floor  and  a  tile  wainscoting 
and  is  as  nearly  complete  in  its  way 
as  any  room  in  the  house. 
The  main  idea  of  the  building  is  a  great  musical  palace,  all  else  being  subservient  to  this. 
The  music  room  is,  therefore,  the  central  feature,  and  the  magnificent  atrium  is  designed  simply 
as  a  preparatory  chamber  for  the  sublimity  of  the  musical  temple  beyond. 

From  the  south  windows  of  the  house  the  views  are  as  fine  as  any  in  soulliein  Berkshire. 
They  take  in  the  beautiful  IJerkshire  meadows,  the  valley  of  the  lower  Housatonic  and  the  range 
of  East  and  June  mountains.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  make  of  the  150  acres  a  grand 
park  or  garden,  and  a  few  years  will  probably  see  this  plan  carried  out.  Two  beautiful  and 
artistic  bridges  will  be  thrown  across  the  river,  the  grounds  will  be  traversed  by  carefully  con- 
structed roads,  and  the  whole  will  become  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden.  In  such  an  article  as  this 
the  place  can  be  but  briefly  described,  but  the  time  will  probably  come  when  the  public  will  be 
permitted  a  nearer  view  of  the  structure  upon  which,  when  finished,  some  $2,000,000  will  have 
lieen  expended. 

TiiJi  first  indictment  —  regularly  found  by  the  grand  jury  —  that  resulted  in  atrial  in  Herk- 
shire  county,  was  one  against  I.aiullord  Root  of  (Ireat  Harrington,  it  being  charged  that  he 
"did  wittingly  and  wilfully  suffer  and  permit  singing,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  there  being  there  a  tavern  or  public  house."  It  is  recorded  that  he  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  fined  ten  shillings  and  costs. 
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effect.  The  side  walls  are  wainscoted 
high  up,  and  above  the  oak  is  again  seen 
the  marvelous  stucco  work  wrought  in 
emblematic  musical  designs.  About 
the  room,  in  niches,  are  magnificent 
carved  oaken  seats,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
retired,  and  hung  with  beautiful  tapes- 
tries, liut  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
room  is  the  organ,  'f'lie  case  is  a  beau- 
tiful musical  temple,  made  of  carefully 
selected  oak,  and  is  a  work  of  art  in 
itself,  that  is  probably  not  excelled  in 
this  country.  The  wood  used  in  this 
case  cost  512,000,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  worked  two  years  in  catving  the 
elaborate  designs.  The  organ  case  and  the  balconies  are  built  into  the  room,  and  Ihe  effect  is  of  an 
entire  whole,  not  a  place  broken  by  protruding  line  of  balcony  and  organ  case.  The  lines  are  so 
softened  that  the  harmony  is  perfect  and  the  effect  is  inarvelously  delicate  and  beautiful.  'I'lie  organ, 
which  cost  575,000,  is  of  the  best  metal,  and  one  of  the  best  instruments  ever  made.    The  front  of  it 
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THK  GOOD  STOCKHRID(;i-:  INDIANS 


[I'roin  tlie  Boston  Post  Boy,  September  3,  1739  ] 

In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  tlie  country  dated  August  21,  1739,  we  have  the 
following  passages  :  1  have  lately  been  to  see  my  friends  at  Housalounoc,  (now 
called  Stockbridgc)  and  was  well  pleased  10  find  tlie  Indians  so  well  improved, 
particularly  in  husbandry,  liaving  good  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  beans,  and 
other  sorts  of  grain,  as  oats,  etc.  They  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made 
with  their  own  hands.  Some  of  them  live  in  houses  built  after  the  English  man- 
ner and  Capt.  Concopot  has  built  a  barn  tliat  is  well  shingled,  etc.  They 
have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some  cows,  hogs,  etc.  They  are  many  of 
them  grown  industrious  in  business  and  diligent;  1  observed  several  young 
women  sewing 
cloth. making  shirts, 
etc.  Hut  1  was  in 
special  gratify'd  to 
find  them  improv'd 
in  learning  :  several 
of  them  have  made 
good  proficiency, 
can  read  in  their 
Testaments  and 
Bibles,  and  some  01 
them  can  write  a 
good  hand;  the 
children  are  in  gen- 
eral as  mannerly 
as  you  find  in 
any  country  town. 
There  are  aljout  twenty 
families  of  Indians  that 
live  there ;  and  now  the 
great  and  general  court 
have  taken  such  effectual 
care,  and  put  tliem  in 
possession  oi  the  land, 
they  have  designed  for 
them  (which  hitherto  they 
have  been  hindered  from 
possessing).  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  will  greatly 
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The  day  before  Thanksgiving  of  the  year  1756,  a  stagecoach  stopped  in  front  of  a 
quaint  house,  still  standing  (although  modernized)  in  the  village  of  Stockbridge. 
The  travelers  who  got  out  were  President  Burr  of  Princeton  college,  and  Esther 
Edwards,  his  wife,  whose  father  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  parson  of  the  church 

at  that  time.  They  had 
journeyed  with  their 
two  little  children  from 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
As  the  young  wife  went 
into  the  open  door  of  the 
home,  her  mother  met  her, 
and  with  a  show  of  mater- 
nal pride  in  her  face  the 
daughter  laid  the  little 
bundle  of  flannel  she  had 
been  carrying,  into  the 
mother's  arms.  "This  is 
niy  boy,"  she  said.  The 
grandmother  peeped  into 
the  small  breatliing  place 
sT'tKi  |gj-[  open  in  the  warm  out- 

side wrappings  and  saw 
the  face  of  her  grandson, 
Aaron  Burr.  The  young 
mother  was  beautiful.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York 
(,'iizt'//t-  said  of  her,  after 
mentioning  the  marriage 
of  the  president  of  the 
college  :  "  They  came  to 
town  Saturday  evening, 
the  29th  ult.,the  president 
and  his  beautiful  young 
bride.  I  think  her  a  per- 
son of  great  beauty, 
though  1  must  say  I  think 
her  too  young  (being  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age) 
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increase  in  number;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to 
tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  Tliere  is  a  church  gathered  and 
fourteen  Indian  communicants  ;  the  number 
of  the  baptiz'd  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was 
at  Stockbridge,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sargeant  (the 
minister  tliere)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail 
Williams,  a  virtuous  and  agreeable  joung 
gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Ephraim  \Villiams, 
flsq.  'I  here  were  ninety  Indians  present  at 
the  marriage,  who  behaved  with  great  gravity 
while  the  prayers  were  being  made,  yea,  dur- 
ing the  whole  ceremony,  and  seem'd  exceed- 
ingly well  pleased  that  their  minister  was 
married;  they  show  him  great  respect,  etc. 
And  I  hope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great 
blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental 
(A  turning  many  of  them  from  darkness 
to  light. 


for  the  president  who  Is  so  much  older.  However,  I  hear 
she  is  a  very  valuable  person."  The  bride's  father  was  not  a 
modern  preacher  with  a  large  salary,  and  presents  from  his 
rich  members  thrown  in  at  intervals.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  town  of  Stockbridge  settled  him  it  agreed  to  pay 
him  in  this  manner;  "The  Indians  and  English  inhabitants 
of  this  town  will  give  100  sleigh  loads  of  fire-wood  for  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  annually,  and  carry  it  to  his  dwell- 
ing house.  That  is  to  say,  the  1  ndians  are  to  give  eighty  loads 
and  the  English  twenty.  The  English  residents  of  the  town 
shall  also  give  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  £6.  3s.  4d.  lawful 
money."  The  minister's  pretty  daughter  could  not  expect 
much  "  pin  money  "  out  of  her  father's  meagre  income.  To 
get  her  wardrobe  she  painted  fans  and  made  l.ice  for  the  rich 
ladies  in  Boston.  The  old  firepl.ice  before  whose  blazing 
logs  the  happy  grandmother  took  the  wrappings  from  her 
grandson,  is  still  preserved  intact.  Long  years  afterward 
when  Aaron  Burr  was  branded  with  difgrace  he  came  to 
Stockbridge,  unknown  at  the  time  to  any  one,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  go  over  the  old  Edwards  place.  \\'hat  his  feelings 
were  at  that  time  were  only  known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

s.  T. 
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Apropos  I  Why  slioiild  the  excess  of  women  over  men  —  in  Ma.ssacliusetts  —  be 
always  cast  up  a(>;ninst  the  state  as  a  reproach  or,  at  best,  as  a  lil  siil)ject  (or  derision? 

Did  not  a  certain  Darwin  discourse  most  eh)(|ucntiy  on  the"survival  of  the  fnlest "  ? 

Ought  not  tile  proportion  of  women  to  men  —  following  Darwin — be  a  matter  for 
pride  and  congialulation  to  those  most  nearly  concerned?  a  matter  for  deep  and 
painful  thoui;ht  to  those  who  have  hitherto  mocked?    Stockbridge  is  the  subject  of 
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my  story,  not  woinan,  but  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  I  have 
this  much  in  common,  that  the  appropriateness  of 
our  "  apropos"  is  not  always  discernible. 

The  size  of  Stockbridge  is  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  its  importance  in  other  respects.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  a  point;  politically,  it  is  nowhere. 
Out  of  a  population  of  2.200  it  can  muster  but  500 
voters.  (  This  apparent  af lerthought,  no  person  of 
intelligence  need  be  told  comes  first  in  order  of 
sequence)  To  a  place  in  the  world  of  business 
Stockbridge  can  clearly  lay  no  claim.  It  does  not ! 
It  scorns  business!  The  world  of  letters  is  its 
domain!  Literature  is  in  the  air  !  Stockbridge  is 
picturesque!  It  is  rcsthetic  I  Incidentally  it  is 
fashionable.  But  Stockbridge  is  no  common  sum- 
mer resort.  Its  frequenters  are  reputed  possessors 
of  mind  and  culture,  and  to  a  degree  higher  than 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Allow  me  to  present  you !  This  is  Stockbridge 
Main  street  —  one  corner  of  it —  and  it  is  so  ob- 
viously intended  for  a  picture,  that  the  ubiquitous 
camera  is  leveled  at  it  almost  daily.  Artists  of  the 
brush  do  not  visit  the  place  as  frequently  as  could 
be  desired,  but  the  amateur  photographer — ye 
gods!  His  name  is  legion!  Those  big  elms  are 
■a  century  old.'    One  of    the  oldest  inhabitants 
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Stockbridge,  in  his  will,  a  goodly  sum  of  money  outriglit  and  a  yearly  income  to  be  invested 
in  books  to  the  end  of  time.  Somebody  else  gave  land,  another  somebody  gave  the 
library  building.  Some  few  misunderstandings  have  arisen  because  of  this  multiplicity 
of  donors.  The  library  committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  givers  of  the  building 
and  the  land  hold  different  views.  The  committee  has  radical  views  —  wants  heterodox 
volumes,  Sunday  reading  rooms,  etc.  The  others  are  more  conservative.  Too  much 
latitude  under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  will  be  forever  out  of  the  question,  but  on 

the  whole  things  go  smoothly,  and  the  library  is  utilized 
to  its  fullest  extent  —  prayer  meetings  on  the  top  floor, 
reading  rooms  on  second,  and  a  short  time  ago  a  "  Boys'' 
Club"  in  the  base^nent. 

This  is  the  oldest  housein  "town,"  as  the  natives 
say.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  old  place 
since  it  was  first  erected,  but  there  is  a  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity about  it  even  to-day.  Go  behind  and  look  at 
the  house,  you  are  reminded  of  a  hugp  spyglass  pulled 
out  to  ils  fullest  extent.  There  have  been  additions 
upon  additions,  and  no  two  are  of  the  same  height. 
The  front  of  the  house,  inside,  is  the  old  part.  It  was 
built  in  1737.  The  woodwork  is  largely  as  it  used  to 
be  and  the  great  (double)  doors  are  a  genuine  antique. 
The  hinges  stretch  clear  across  each  door  and  the  latch 
turns  down  under  the  crosspiece  instead  of  resting 
upon  it  as  other  latches  do.  This  door  is  never  locked, 
—  there  is  no  lock, —  but  a  substantial  bar  is  put  up 
every  night  to  give  a  semblance  of  securing  the  prem- 
ises against  intrusion.  Many  illustrious  men  have 
lived  in  this  old  house  in  the  old  days.  In  its  title,  Ed- 
wards hall,  it  preserves  the  name  of  the  most  famous 
man  of  them  all,  Jonathan  luhvards.  Of  late  years  it 
has  become  a  summer  boarding  house,  and  illustrious 
men,  to  this  day,  are  not  lacking  within  its  walls.  Frank 
R.  Stockton  is  one  of  the  latest  visitors  well-known 
to  fame.    Edwards  hall  was  built  for  the  parsonage. 

Stockbridge  came  into  existence  as  a  missionary 
station,  and  still  the  church  holds  a  prominent  place. 
There  are  four  churches,  but  of  them  all  this  is  the 
gem  —  pictorially  —  it  is  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr. 
Butler  and  his  children  built  it  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Butler.     Mrs.  Butler  was  a  second  wife,  and  one  of 
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almost  remembers  when  they  were  plant- 
ed. This  next  bitof  Mainstreet  takes  in 
the  library.  It  is  a  free  library,  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  books  — frivolous  as  well 
as  ponderous.  That  library  has  a  history. 
Long  years  ago  a  poor  boy,  appointed  to 
light  the  fires  in  the  schoolhouse,  lighted 
a  fire  not  on  the  programme.  He  burned 
down  the  building  accidentally,  and  then, 
terrified,  ran  away  from  the  village  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He 
didn't  have  a  cent,  but  he  had  pluck.  He 
helped  a  drover  with  a  lot  of  sheep  and 
received  one  sheep  as  payment.  From 
that  animal  grew  a  large  fortune.  Mr. 
Jackson  —  the  run-a-way's  name  was  Jack- 
son —  died  wealthy,  and  to  compensate  for 
the  damage  he  had  done  learning's  cause 
by  the  fire  in  his  early  days,  he  left  to 
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the  few  step-mothers  on 
record  who  had  justice  done 
to  her  able  administration. 
The  duties  of  step-motlier 
are  not  easy,  but  tliis  dear 
lady  was  appreciated  and 
loved,  which  made  her  task 
comparatively  light.  The 
church  outside  is  gray  witli 
red  tiling  roof;  inside  the 
prevailing  hue  is  brown,  with 
accents  of  brilliant  color  in 
the  stained-glass  windows. 
Artists  rave  over  the  pews  — 
such  is  the  beauty  of  the 
wood  (quartered  oak)  of 
which  they  are  composed  — 
and  from  chancel  to  church- 
porch  there  is  nothing  short 
of  perfection  in  every  mi- 
nutest detail. 


establishment,  more  money  was  asked  and  paid  than  would  have  bought,  in  the  begin- 
ning, all  the  ground  owned  by  the  syndicate.  But  the  Casino  behind  the  undertaker's 
enterprise  had  quickly  built  a  stable.  Stable  was  not  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  The 
Casino  was  built  to  hide  the  stable.  En  passant,  it  is  used  for  dances  and  theatricals. 
It  is  truly  ornamental  —  it  was  built  for  a  purpose.    Vide  Kuskin.  s. 


A  Story  ok  Dr.  Bkli.amv.— This  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  a  noted  divine 
and  teacher  of  theology  in  this  country  years  ago  :  One  of  his  parishioners,  a  notorious 
scamp,  came  to  him  one  day,  saying,  in  the  parlance  of  the  divinity  that  prevailed  in  this 
part  of  New  England  at  tliat  period,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  obtained  a  hope !  "  The  doctor 
looked  surprised.  "  I  realize  that  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  continued  the  hypocriti- 
cal canter.  "Your  neighbors  have  long  been  of  that  opinion,"  rejoined  the  doctor. 
The  man  went  on  to  say  out  the  lesson—"  I  feel  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of 
God."    "  Well,  my  friend,  I  don't  know  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  objection." 

Once  a  member  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  church  was  brought  before  that  solemn  tribunal 
for  some  profane  words  spoken  in  wrath.    He  was  a  man  liable  to  be  provoked  to  a  sud- 


The  church  was 
designed  by  Mr. 
McKim  —  so  was 
the  Casino.  'l"he 
Casino  is  an  awlul 
innovation  —  a  new 
departure  of  the 
most  pronounced 
type.  These  are 
sadly  degenerate 
days.  Our  fore- 
hears  found  amuse- 
ment for  them- 
selves. Their  de- 
scendants,forsooth, 
must     have  their 


amusements  provided  for  them.  The  elect 
few  dance  in  the  Casino  every  Saturday  night 
unofficially.  The  same  few  dance  in  the 
Casino  every  chance  they  get.  Anchovy 
sandwiches,  lemonade  and  coffee  are  pro- 
vided for  Saturdays:  other  times  the  feast  of 
reason  must  suffice.  If  tht?  library  has  a 
history,  the  Casino  has  a  story — it  was 
forced  into  being. 

Some  uncultivated  ground  was  for  sale, 
but  no  one  wanted  to  buy  it.  It  lay  idle 
for  years.  A  syndicate  (they  didn't  so  name 
it)  of  workinsmen  bo\ight  the  land  at  last 
and  proceeded  to  build  thereon.  The  grea^ 
Demos!  On  the  main  street!  Think  of 
of  that!  Ve  gods!  But  that  was  not  the 
end,  to  prove  possession  and  siir  up  things 
generally.  An  undertaker  moved  house  and 
sign  to  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  all 
acquired  property.  Tliat  was  the  last  of  the  Demos  straw.  After  that  everybody 
(of  the  few;  in  the  village  wanted  to  buy  that  property  and  nobody  wanted  to  sell. 
When  at  last  the  -trgunitnts  of  the  wouM-be  purchasers  prevailed,  they  found,  to  their 
cost,  delay  was  not  cheap,  as  for  the  strip  of  land  whereon  stood  Mr.  Undertaker's 
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den  gust  of  passion  by  a  scamp,  but  tender  and 
cherishing  as  a  June  dew  to  the  widow  and  father- 
less. After  hearing  the  evidence  of  his  accusers, 
Dr.  Bellamy  said:  "The  man  is  a  grievous  sinner 
on  one  side,  but,  my  friends,  I  think  he  has  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  heart  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  church  together." 
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Among  other  things,  Great  Barrington  is  noted 
for  having  been  the  first  county  seat  of  Berkshire 
county.  In  1761  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  and 
made  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  shire.  County 
buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town  and 
courts  were  held  here  until  1787,  then  they  were  re- 
moved to  Leno.x.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French 
war,  a  block  house  was  built,  about  a  mile  above  the 
bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of 
security  to  which  the  inhal)itants  might  flee  in  case 
of  an  attack.  In  1743,  when  there  were  only  thirty 
families  in  llie  place,  the  people  employed  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins  to  preach  for  them.    He  was  after- 
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wards  made  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  while  at  Great  Barrington  he  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  books  on  subjects  of  doctrine  that  excited  considerable  con- 
troversy. The  sentiments  he  advocated  were  in  the  line  of  the  most  inhuman  and 
repulsive  Calvinism,  and  are  generally  termed  "  Hopkinsinian." 
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Miilliliiclcs  of  people  have  been  enraptured  with  tlie  scenic  beauty  of  llic 
1  lousatonic  valley  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  of  llerkshire,  and  nuiltitudes 
of  pens  have  gracefully  delineated,  in  cliarniing  pen  pictures,  its  pleasing  alter- 
nations of  vale  and  hill  and  mountain.  It  is  suKicient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
1)1  ief  article  to  say  that,  in  the  early  colonial  times,  the  1  lousatonic,  which  KC'tly 
meanders  through  this  lonely  region,  was  fringed  with  a  strip  of  feitilc  interval 
land,  in  some  places  expanding  to  considerable  width,  and  in  others  contracting 
to  very  narrow  limits ;  that  the  uplands  and  hills  on  cither  side  gradually  rose 
higher  and  higher  as  they  approached  the  mountains  ;  that  the  mountains  in 
majestic  grandeur  looked  down  upon  the  hills;  and  that  both  the  hills  and  the 
mountains  were  clothed  with  a  dense  forest  in  which  game  was  so  abundant  as 
to  alforil  a  com[ortal)lc  subsistence  to  th:;  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

And  who  were  these  aboriginal  inhabitants?  'I'hey  were  the  red  men  sul) 
scquently  known  as  the  Stockbridgc  Indians.  'I'raditions  which  were  carefully 
kept  alive  among  them  narrated  the  annoyances  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  the  raids  of  their  savage  neighbors  on  the  west  and  north. 
The  fierce  and  warlike  Si.\  Nations  in  Central  New  N'ork  sometimes  threatened 
them  and  sometimes  protected  them,  and  the  secluded  region  which  sheltered 
them  between  the  Green  and  Taconic  ranges  of  mountains  was  sometimes 


Mi(  na(<'d  with  an  invasion  of  hos- 
tile tribes  from  the  north.  Hut 
lh(S('  .Stockbridge  Indians,  unlike 
most  of  their  race,  appear  to  have 
been  endowed  with  exceptional 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  measured  by 
the  remarkable  utterances  of  Mr. 
I'ickwii  k.  lieing  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  he  found  himself  en- 
veloped in  a  mob,  that  profound 
philosojiher  replied  that  he  would 
shout  with  the  mob.  lint,  said  his 
persistent  interlocutor,  suppose 
there  are  two  mobs.  Shout  with  the 
loudest  and  biggest  mob,  was  the 
triumphant  answer.  .Sothese  Stock- 
bridge  I ndians,  with  an  instinctive 
sense  of  future  security  and  safety, 
in  the  conliicis  between  the  colo- 
nists and  the  Indians,  prudently 
shouted  on  the  side  of  the  former, 
or  what  was  substantially  the  same 
thing  maintained  a  "masterly  in- 
activity." In  process  of  time, 
wlien  the  colonists  becanve  involved 
in  the  French    and  Indian  wars. 
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picturesque,  but  compared  with  most  of  the  modern  engraver's  specimens  in  this  book— 
what  a  wonderful  advance!  For  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  we  reproduce  below  the 
f|u.iint  verses  accompanying  each  picture. 


Lakf,  IJui'.r,  was  so  named  in  honor  of 
.Samuel  C.  liuel  of  Tyringham,  who  saved 
several  persons  froin  drowning,  July  23, 
1812.  A  silver  medal  was  struck  and  award- 
ed Mr.  Buel,  by  the  Washington  Benevolent 
society  of  Great  Barrington. 


INK  HItV.VNl 


A  CURIOUS  OLD  BOOK  FOR  CIIILDRFN 


Nothing  marks  the  improvement  in  modern  methods  over  the  times  of  our 
forefathers,  so  much  as  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  eirgraving  and 
printing.  This  is  shown  very  forcibly  in  the  reproductions  made  on  this  page  of 
four  little  pictures  taken  from  a  book  for  children  printed  no  longer  than  fifty 
years  ago.  This  book  was  presented 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  a  little 
girl  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
county,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  who  is  now  living.  'I'he  book  is 
filled  with  quaint  pictures  of  the  char- 
acter herewith  given,  and  doubtless 
the  people  of  that  day  thought  the 
animals  and  scenes    depicted  very 


CUM!;,   VLW    IN   into  CAItlMN 

l^ittle  sister,  come  away, 
And  let  iis  in  tlie  garden  play. 
For  it  is  a  pleasant  day. 

We  will  not  pluck  the  pretty  flowers. 
That  grow  about  the  Ixids  and  bowers 
liecaiise,  you  know,  they  are  not  ours 

And  iiriiclr  1  hope  we  always  may 

Our  very  dear  mania  obey, 

And  mind  whatever  she  nray  say. 


Mere's  my  baby's  bread  and  milk, 
I-'or  her  lip  as  soft  as  silk  : 
Here's  the  basin,  clean  and  neat  ; 
Here's  the  spoon  of  silver  sweet ; 
Here's  the  stool,  and  lieie's  tire  chair, 
l''or  my  little  lady  fail'. 

No,  you  must  not  spill  it  out. 
And  drop  the  b  ead  and  milk  about  ; 
But  let  it  stand  before  you  Hat, 
And  pray,  remember  pussy  cat  ; 
l*oor  old  prissy  cat  that  purrs 
All  so  patiently  for  hers. 

True  she  runs  ai:)Out  the  house. 
Catching,  now  and  then,  a  mouse, 
But,  though  she  thinks  it  very  nice, 
That  only  nrakes  a  /hiy  slice  ; 
So  don't  forg.'t,  that  yon  should  stop, 
And  leave  jioor  puss  a  little  drop. 


iiKNKrt  riv 


<  lood  stranger  I  here  repose  to  night. 
And  with  the  morning's  earliest  light 
We'll  guide  yon  on  your  way. 


iHi:  Si ii.vM; r.it 

Who  knocks  so  loudly  at  the  gate  ? 
The  night  is  dark,  the  hour  is  late. 

And  rain  comes  pelting  down  I 
O,  'tis  a  stranger  gone  astray  I 
That  calls  to  ask  the  nearest  way 

To  yonder  little  town. 

Why,  'tis  a  long  and  dreary  mile 
Vor  one  o'ercoiiie  with  cold  and  toil ; 
Cio  to  him,  Charles,  and  say. 


I'-RIGHTENED  BY  A  COW 

A  very  young  lady. 
With  Susan  the  maitl. 

Who  carried  the  baby. 
Were  one  day  atraid. 

They  saw  a  Cow  feeding. 
Quite  harmless  and  still 

Vet  screamed,  without  heeding 
The  man  at  the  Mill  — 

Who,  seeing  their  flutter. 
Said,  Cows  do  no  harm  ; 

But  send  you  good  butter, 
And  milk  from  the  farm. 
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Konkapot  made  known  the  wish  of  himself  and  his  people  to  receive  Christian  instruction,  to  some  of 
the  ministers  of  the  province,  but  notably  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield,  who  having 
some  intimation  that  certain  funds  belonging  to  the  "Trans-Atlantic  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  were  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  in  Boston  and  unemployed,  visited 
John  Stoddard  as  early  as  1734,  to  ascertain  whether  the  income  of  this  fund  or  any  part  thereof  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  gratification  of  Captain  Konkapot's  wishes.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  familiar 
with  the  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  province,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  missionary  fund  could 
be  applied.  The  information 
wliiclt  he  imparted  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins appears  to  have  been  satis- 
factory, as  that  gentleman  im- 
mediately consulted  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow, 
who  united  witli  liim  in  a  rc- 
C|ue6t    to    the    Rev.    Willinm  j;j 


iheir  zeal  and  valor  in 
behalf  of  the  New  Kiig- 
l.ind  colonics  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  promo- 
lion  of  two  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  Konknpol 
and  I'mpachene.  who 
were  commissioned  re- 
pectfully  ns  captain  and 
lieutenant  in  the  provin- 
cial service. 

Like  Henry  W  of 
France,  when  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  mother 
church,  and  solicited  relig- 
ious instruction.  Captain 
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Williams  of  Halheld  to  write 
commissioners,  soliciting  them  to  bestow 
some  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
llousa tonic  Indians.  Then  as  now  public 
business  was  mainly  transacted  through 
the  agency  of  committees  or  commissicms, 
wherein  the  usage  of  the  province  did 
not  materially  differ  from  the  present 
practice  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Williams  complied  with  this  request,  and 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Williams  of  Longmeadow  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  the  Indians  and 
ascertain  their  wishes  in  respect  to 
religious  and  other  instruction.    After  all 


about  four  hundred  persons,  and  Rev.  John  Sergeant  was  selected  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  inissionary  fund  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  them,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The 
duties  of  tills  position  he  faithfully  discharged  unlil  his  death  afler  a 
ministry  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  These  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  seem  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  and 
.ittribules  with  which  Cooper  invested  his  ideal  Indian.  They  were 
brave,  generous  and  magnanimous.    Their  vices,  and  no  doubt 

to  the 
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lliey  were  addicted  to  sonic  viciuus  prac- 
tices, were  not  of  the  degrading  and 
brutalizingcharacter  that  prevailed  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  American  savages. 
Mr.  Sergeant  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  their  religious  ideas  and 
opinions  had  not  descended  to  abysmal 
depths  of  darkness  when  they  solicited 
Instruction  from  the  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  province.  Indeed,  it  is 
explicitly  stated  that  they  believed  in  one 
infinite  and  supreme  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  universe  —  the  embodiment  of  wisdom, 
goodness  and  love  —  who  loved  the  chil- 
dren   he    had    created,    and    was  not 
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the  useless  processes  of  circumlo- 
cution had  been  exhausted,  which 
Thackeray  satirizes  with  keenest 
irony  in  his  "  Wax  and  Pomatum  " 
officials,  and  after  another  com- 
mittee consisting  of  John  Stoddard, 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy  and  Thomas 
IngersoU  had  gently  removed  all 
obstacles  and  impediments,  the 
Indians  were  withdrawn  from  the 
present  townships  of  Sheffield  and 
Great  Harrington,  and  located  in 
the  town  of  Stockbridge,  which  was 
incorporated  for  their  especial 
benefit  in  1735.  By  accretions  from 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  this 
Indian  colony  presently  numbered 
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constantly  fulminating  threats  of  vengeance 
and  destruction  against  tliem.  This  Indian 
concensus  of  religious  belief  very  nearly 
corresponds  witli  the  opinions  of  many 
Unitarians  at  the  present  day.  They  had 
even  symbolized  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
visible  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  which  they  hoped  and 
expected  to  inliabit  when  they  passed  into 
the  purely  spiritual  condition. 

On  the  termination  of  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Sergeant,  the  great  theologian,  Jonathan 
fCdwards,  appears  upon  the  scene.  In  some 
respects  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  most  remarkable 
man  that  has  ever  lived  on  the  western 
continent.    As  the  fortress  and  bulwark  of 


fancies  and  riehisions  whi(  h  al  various  limes  have  seemingly  blocked 
the  palhway  of  icligioiis  progress  and  development.  '1  hat  Mr, 
Kdwaids  fully  believed  in  this  ironclad  i  reed  is  susl;iined  by  llu: 
following  brief  summary  of  his  views.  Says  one  of  his  biographers: 
"  I  f  these  doctrines,  (Calvinism)  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  ol 
them,  were  r('lin(|uished,  he  did  not  see  where  a  man  could  set  his  fool 
down,  with  consistency  and  safely,  short  of  d(!ism,  or  even  allieism 
itself,  or  rather  universal  scepticism." 

Mr.  I'ldwards  had  been  involved  in  an  irreconc  ilable  un]>leasantness 
will)  the  church  and  people  of  Northampton,  for  twenty  years,  more 
or  less,  he  had  persistently  labored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
lieojjle  that  (iod  was  inlluenced  by  sentimenis  of  hatred  and  revenge 
against  the  human  race,  except  such — an  inhnitesimal  number  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  mankind  —  as  he  had  elected  to  be  saved.  And, 
/ifr  co>//ra,  thni  men  are  "  nalui  ally  (lofl's  enemi(?s."  Is  any  reader 
sceptical  or  incredulous  in  this  mailer.?  Let  him  read  the  series  of 
sermons  which  Mr.  Edwards  prcrached  to  his  people  in  Northam])ton 
on  this  particular  phase  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  be  convinced.  At 
this  late  day  it  is  th(!  prevalent  i mpression  that  Mr.  I'^dwards  did  not 
feed  his  people  so  much  on  the  i)ure  inspiring  and  elevating  trutlisof  re- 
ligion, as  upon  the  gloomy,  dreary,  despairing  abstractions  of  an  irra- 
tional theology  utterly  rei)ugnant  to  the  lieneficent  attributes  with 
which  the  human  mind  invests  Omnipotence. 

It  is  not  clear  that  these  simple,  unsopliisticated  sons  of 
nature,  the  .Stockbriflge  Indians,  comprehended,  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  the  tendency  and  scope  of  the  teachings 
and  doctrines  of  the  great  New  England  divine.  And,  just 
so  far  as  they  did  not  comprehend  them,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  their  peace  and  happiness  were  promoted  and  assured. 
1  maginc  the  feeli  ngs  of  these  untutored  red  men  when  required 
to  surrender  their  belief  in  the  great  and  beneficent  Rood 
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spirit  who  had 
watched  over  and 
protected  them  for 
ages  ;  in  the  happy 
hunting  grounds 
where  their  fafhers 
disported  among 
green  hills,  tower- 
ing forests  and 
majestic  rivers, 
where  every  pros- 
pect attracts  and  pleases  ;  and  in  the  place  of  these  satisfying  and  fascinating 
illusions  and  fancies,  accepting  as  immutable  truth  the  allegation  that  their  an- 
cestors were  writhing  and  shrieking  in  the  torments  of  liquid  fire,  and  that  their 
torture,  owing  to  some  trivial  transgression  of  some  remote  progenitor  in  the  dim 
and  misty  past,  was  eternal  in  its  duration. 

Contemplated  from  any  point  of  view  there  is  something  sad  and  pathetic  in 
the  career  of  Jonathan  Edwards.    VVe  very  much  dislike  to  invest  him  with  a 
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the  dogmas  of  Calvinism  against  the  assaults  of  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Arminius,  he  occupies  a  conspicuous  and  eminent  position 
not  only  in  his  native  land,  but  also  in  Europe.  Morally  and  intellec- 
tually he  was  infinitely  a  greater  and  belter  man  than  the  originator 
and  inventor  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology.  His  mind  was 
larger,  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  Calvin's.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that,  while  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  would  have  placed  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  propagation 
of  Arminianism  and  Quakerism  in  the  province,  fully  convinced  that 
they  were  pestilent  heresies,  his  better  nature  and  his  humanity  would 
have  revolted  with  horror  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  the  apostles  of 
error  should  be  burnecf  at  the  stake,  wlierein  he  would  have  been 
unlike  Calvin,  in  procuring  the  burning  of  Servetus,  who  differed 
with  him  in  opinion,  and  was  never  known  to  express  any  contrition 
for  the  atrocious  act.  We  can  now,  in  view  of  the  advanced  state  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  a  limited 
salvation,  smile  at  the  zeal  which  Mr.  Edwards  manifested  in  defence 
of  the  dogma  of  election,  predestination  and  the  final  damnation  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  It  was  merely  an  incident  in  the 
evolution  of  religious  thought  and  advancement  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  will  unquestionably  take  its  place  in  the  category  of  errors, 
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selnshness  and  self-complacency  not  only  injurious 
unhappy  in  his  Northampton  pastorate  —  one  of 
preconceived  opinions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
fundamental  truths;  and  he  could  not  yield,  as  he 
was  never  known  to  recede,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  any  position  he  had  conscientiously  assvimed, 
even  to  secure  peace  and  concord  between  pastor 
jTid  people. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Edwards  removed  from 
Northampton  to  Stockbridge,  to  become  the 
spiritual  instructor  and  guide  of  the  Indians,  and 
subject  their  faith  or  their  credulity  to  the  severest 
strain  by  exacting  their  entire  acquiescence  in  :i 


to  him,  but  repugnant  to  our  own  estimate  of  the  man.  He  was 
the  most  important  churches  in  New  England  —  because  his 
those  of  liis  people.    They  would  not  yield  what  they  deemed 
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system  of  theology,  stern,  austere  and 
forbidding  to  all  except  the  elect,  the  Rev. 
Aaron  liurr  who  had  married  his  daughter 
I'Zsther,  and  was  officiating  as  president 
of  Princeton  college,  suddenly  died.  It 
wiis  very  natural  that  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  college  should  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Edwards  as  the  successor 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  institution  with 
entire  unanimity.  He  left  Stockbridge 
for  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  and  died 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  Among  his 
last  words,  recorded  by  his  daughter  as  he 


uttered  them,  were  these  : 
"  Give  my  kindest  love  to 
my  dear  wife,  and  tell  her, 
that  the  uncommon  union 
which  has  so  long  subsisted 
between  us,  has  been  of  such 
a  nature,  as  I  trust  is  spiritual 
and  therefore  will  continue 
forever."  Perhaps  in  the 
superior  world  this  hope  has 
been  realized,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  may  still  be  pon- 
dering and  meditating  on 
abstruse  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, as  was  his  habit  in 
the  earth  life,  while  his 
amiable  and  excellent  con- 
sort finds  her  time  fully  oc- 
cupied in  attending  to  duties 
analogous  to  those  which  were  incident  to  her  existence  in  the 
material  body. 

Mrs.  Esther  Burr  and  her  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
were  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  seemed  to  have  perfectly  recovered  at  the  time  he  died.  But 
suddenly  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder  of  which  she  died 
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in  a  few  days,  and  which  the  attending  physician  said  he  "could  call  by  no 
name  but  that  of  a  messenger  sent  suddenly  to  call  her  out  of  the  world." 
She  died  fifteen  days  after  her  father,  and  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
her  age. 

Contemporary  authorities  assert  that  ICsther  Edwards  Burr  excelled  most 
of  her  sex  in  personal  beauty.  In  manner  she  was  plain  and  unaffected, 
but  graceful  and  fascinating;  in  conversation  fluent  and  interesting.  It  is 
said  that  she  possessed  a  vivid  and  lively  imagination,  and  great  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasantness  of  temper.  "  She  was  hopefully  converted  when  she 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old,"  and  it  is  averred  that  her  conversation  and 
conduct  until  her  death  were  such  as  "  becometh  godliness."    This  estimable 
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Lilly,  t'luldwt'il  with  siu'li  l  aro  and  sliiiiiiin  iiiialilics,  was  the  inolhci  of  Aaioii  Hiiir,  vice 
president  of  the  Dnited  States.  Ilei  daugliler,  and  tl\c  gianddaiiRhter  of  Jonathan 
ICdwards,  tlie  writer  lliinks  was  the  wife  of  Tapping;  Kecvc,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  and  the  head  of  the  celelirated  hiw  scliooi  at  Litchfield. 

Mrs.  Mdwards  soon  followed  her  liushand  and  dauRhtcr  to  the  invisible  woild.  A  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Mi'.  I'".dwards,  Mrs.  I'Idwards  undertook  a  journey  to  I'hila 
delphia  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  her  two  grandchildren,  the  orphan  children  of  her 
daughter  I'.sther,  then  in  that  city;  but  as  they  had  no  rblatives  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  she  proposed  that  they  should  become  inmates  of  her  own  family.  A  few  days 
after  her  arrival  she  was  attacked  with  a  malignant  dysentery  which  terminated  her  life 
in  five  days.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  I'rinceton  and  deposited  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
I'.dwards.  " Thus  they  who  were  in  their  lives  remarkably  lovely  and  pleasant,  in  their 
death  were  not  much  divided,  t  he  father  and  the  mother,  the  son  and  the  daughter  weic 
laid  together  in  the  grave,  within  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  a  year."  And  the 
biography  previously  mentioned  tlius  moralizes  :  "  Surely  America  is  greatly  emptied 
by  these  deaths  I  llow  much  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  holiness  is  gone  fiom  the  earth 
forever!    And  where  are  they  who  shall  make  good  their  ground  !" 

All  accounts  agree  in  describing  Mrs. 
Edwards  as  a  woman  of  rare  mental  gifts 
and  uncommon  personal  loveliness.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of    her  married    life  she 
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'I'hou  who  wouldst  see  tl>o  lovely  and  tlie  wild 
Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  f^ce. 
Ascend  our  rocky  mountain,    t.ct  tliy  foot 
I'ail  not  with  weaiiness,  for  on  their  tops 
Tlie  beauty  and  the  majesty  ot  eartli 
Spread  wide  beneath  shall  make  thee  to  forget 
The  steep  and  toilsome  way.     'J'here  as  thou 
stand  St, 

The  haunts  of  men  L)elow  thee,  and  above 
The  mountain  summits,  lliy  expanded  lieart 
.Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world 
To  which  thou  art  translated,  and  partake 
The  enlargement  of  thy  vision,    't  hou  shalt  look 
Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops, 
And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glen 
And  streams,  that  with  their  bordering  thickets 
strive 

To  hide  tlieir  windings.     Thou  shalt  gaze  at  once 
Here  on  white  villages,  and  tilth  and  herds. 
And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  solitudes. 
That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind. 
And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice 
That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall, 
linilt  by  the  hand  that  fasliioned  the  old  world 
'I'o  separate  its  nations,  and  thrown  down 
When  the  flood  drowned  thenr.  To  the  north  a  path 
Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 
Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wild. 
With  mossy  trees  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 
And  many  a  hanging  crag.    But  to  the  east 
.Sheer  to  the  vale,  go  down  the  bare  old  cliMs  — 
Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  uprear; 
Their  weather-beaten  capitals  here  dark 
With  the  thick  moss  of  centuries,  and  there 
Oi  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 
Has  splintered  them.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  stand  upon  a  teetling  verge  and  see 
Where  storms  and  lightning,  from  the  huge,  gray 
wall. 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 
Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 
( )ver  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 
(.)f  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below. 
Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  scene 
Is  lovely  round  ;  a  beautiful  river  tliere 
Wanders  amid  the  fresh  .ind  fertile  meads. 
The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself. 
Mining  the  soil  for  ages.    On  each  side 
The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills  ;  beyond. 
Above  tlie  hill,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 
The  mighty  columns  with    which  earth  props 


managed,  and  successfully  managed,  the 
temporal  alfairs  of  her  hnsD.iiul.  When 
s!ie  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  although 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  she  had 
h.irdly  an  equal  in  matronly  beauty. 

Later  there  came  to  this  town  of  unsur- 
passed natural  attractions,  as  settlers  or 
lesidents,  individuals  whose  names  are 
iiousehold  words  in  the  nation.  The 
names  of  liacon,  Sedgwick,  Dwight,  Wil- 
liams, Hopkins,  Palmer,  Hart,  I'ield  and 
Sei^eant  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  history  of  Stockbridge  and  of  Berk- 
shire county.  s.  r..  n. 
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Henry  Ward  IJeecher  thus  wrote  of 
some  of  the  more  beautiful  towns  in  this 
county  : 

"Great  liarrington  is  one  of  those 
places  which  one  never  enters  without 
wishing  never  to  leave.  It  rests  beneath 
the  branches  of  great  numbers  of  the 
stateliest  elms.  It  is  a  place  to  be  desired 
as  a  summer  residence. 

"  Next,  to  the  north,  is  Stockbridge, 
famed  for  its  meadow  elms,  for  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  adjacent,  for  the  quiet 
beauty  of  a  village  which  sleeps  along  a 
level  plain,  just  under  the  rim  of  the  hills. 
If  you  wish  to  be  filled  and  satisfied  with 
the  serenest  delight,  ride  to  the  summitof 
this  encircling  hill  ridge,  in  a  summer's 
afternoon,  while  the  sun  is  but  an  hour 
high.  The  Housatonic  winds,  in  great 
circuits,  all  through  the  valley,  carrying 
willows  and  alders  with  it  wherever  it 
goes.  The  horizon,  on  every  side,  is  piled 
and  terraced  with  mountains.  Abrupt 
and  isolated  mountains  bolt  up  here  and  there  over  the  whole  stretch  of  plain,  covered 
with  evergreens." 

Mr.  Beecher's  comment  upon  Lenox  has  already  been  quoted.  His  paiticularly 
local  references  close  with  this  paragraph  : 

"From  Sheffield  to  Williamstown,  and  then  to  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  there 
stretches  a  county  of  valleys,  lakes  and  mountains,  that  is  yet  to  be  as  celebrated  as 
the  lake  district  of  England  and  the  hill  country  of  I'alestine." 


Fannv  Ki;miile,  who  lived  some  time  in  Lenox,  is  remembered  as  a  remarkably  ' 
generous  woman,  and  there  is  not  an  aged  person  in  the  region  to-day  but  can  tell, 
stories  of  her  munificence.  She  was  very  unconventional  in  her  habits,  hov^ever,] 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  graver  people  would  look  with  niuch| 
complacency  on  the  conduct  of  so  spirited  a  lady,  much  less  on  her  man-like  pro- 
pensities to  driving,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  less  than  all  on  her  man-like  attire, 
lJut  she  had  the  tender  sympathies  of  a  noble  woman,  as  many  poor  people  at  whose  '| 
bedside  she  watched,  and  whom  she  attended  in  Sickness,  have  testified. 
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Though  the  town  of  Lcl 
is  less  widely  famed  fur  its 
natural  beauties  than  soiiu 
of  its  neighbors,  the  reason 
is  not  so  much  its  inferiorit) 
in  this  respect  as  the  lack  01 
descriptive  pens  to  advertise 
them  to  the  world.  Theri 
has  also  been  a  lack  of  nio 
live  in  this  direction. 
predominating  interest  foi 
most  of  the  century  has  been 
manufacturing,  and  there  ha.s 
been  little  motive  to  ex- 
ploit its  attractions  for  the 
tourist  and  the  summer  resi- 
dent. At  one  lime  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-fivc 
paper  mills  in  tlie  town,  and 
now  there  are  more  tlian  hall 
that  number.  So  absorbed 
have  ils  inhabitants  been  in 
their  business  pursuits,  that  '■•■i-^i  o^.i-i 

perhaps  they  have  themselves 

hardly  appreciated  their  icstiielic  advantages.  As  matter  of  fact,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  it.s  scenery,  and  in  many  of  its  more  special  features,  thp  town 
in.^y  clialle  ige  comparisoi  witli  the  most  famous  of  its  lierksliire  rivals.  It  al)oimds 
in  charming  landscapes,  and  there  is  hardly  an  acre  of  its  territory  from  which  in 
some  direction  there  is  nnt  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Lee  is  siluitcd  in  the  valley  of  the  llousatonic  and  on  the  slopes  of  its  bordcr- 


ranges  along  a  converging 
vista  of  hills  for  thirty  miles 
to  Greylock,  whose  clearly 
cut  form  standing  squarely 
across  the  line  of  view  close.s 
it  in  that  direction. 

The  Housatonic  river,  first 
•touching  the  town  at  ils 
e.xtrt'nie  northeastern  point, 
forms  for  some  distance  the 
Ijoundary  between  Lee  and 
Lenox;  then  entering  the 
town  at  Lenoxdale,  it  pur- 
sues a  beautifully  winding 
course  to  South  Lee,  where 
it  turns  abruptly  west  into 
Stockbridge,  in  search  of  an 
escape  from  its  entangle- 
ment in  the  hills,  which  it 
finds  at  last  at  Glendale.  Ils 
descent  through  tlie  town, 
though  gradual,  is  quite 
rapid,  securing  a  swift  cui- 
rent  and  furnishing  numer- 
ous sites  for  mills.  Seven 
dams  and  eight  biidges  cross 
the  river  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  they  add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  views  as  one  follows 
the  river  up  or  down  the  valley.  Ils  waters  are  increased  during  its  course  through 
the  town  by  numerous  triljutaries  from  the  hills,  attractive  to  the  artist  for  their 
ever  varying  beauties  and  to  the  sportsman  for  their  supply  of  trout  remaining 
mysteriously  unexhausted  after  the  ravages  of  a  century  by  successive  troops  of 
the  devotees  of  Izaak  Walton's  gentle  art.    Three  of  these  Iributnries  are  of  con- 
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ing  hills,  \  iewed  from  neighboring  enii- 
nences  its  main  portion  shows  as  a  long 
and  deep  depression  in  the  landscape, 
shut  in  on  all  sides  e.xcept  the  north  by 
ranges  of  hills,  the  river  winding  almost 
exactly  through  the  middle.  On  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  long  undulating  range 
koown  as  Washington  mountain,  lying 
partly  within  its  own  limits,  and  partly 
in  the  town  of  Washington.  On  the 
;  south  the  view  is  closed  on  tlie  right  by 
the  massive  pile  of  the  lieartown  range, 
and  on  the  left  by  I'ixley  mountain,  with 
an  opening  between  into  the  beautiful 
valley  of  'i'yringham.  In  the  middle  of 
the  view  on  the  west  rises  the  ridge  called 
Rattlesnake  mountain,  revealing  over  its 
northern  slopes  tlie  more  distant  hills  of 
Richmond,  and  over  its  southern  ones 
those  of  West  Stockbridge,  and  from 
Kjjne  points  the  peaks  of  the  Catskills  on 
the  far   horizon.      .Northward   the  eye 


siderable  size.  One,  the  outlet  of  Laurel 
lake,  falls  into  the  river  in  a  little  cascade 
near  the  Eagle  mill  at  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  second,  through  which  How 
the  combined  waters  of  Greenwater  lake 
in  Becket  and  of  Lake  .May  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Tyringhani,  empties 
about  a  mile  below  the  center.  The 
third,  called  Hop  brook,  flowing  lazily 
down  from  the  valley  of  Tyringham, 
meets  the  river  near  South  Lee.  The 
Lake  May  stream,  descending  several 
hundred  feet  in  the  course  of  three  miles, 
is  hardly  inferior,  as  a  source  of  water 
power,  to  the  Housatonic  itself,  and  is 
utilized  by  several  mills.  Shut  in  closely 
between  the  hills  and  plunging  down  its 
deep  gorges,  it  presents  many  scenes  of 
wild  beauty  for  the  pencil  and  the  cam- 
era of  the  artist. 

A  soniewliat  peculiar  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  Lee  is  a  series  of  rockv 
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finiiiciRcs  luiiiiiiin  (li.in 
onally  across  tlic  valley 
from  Laurel  lake  on  the 
west  iieai  ly  to  the  iiioiiii- 
taitis  on  llio  oilier  side. 
They  rise  so  precipitously 
as  to  he  at  many  poinls 
inaccessible,  and  with 
their  crowns  of  cvii 
greens,  they  arc  pronii 
nent  and  attractive  oh 
ji'cts  both  summer  and 
winter.  ()neoI  these  cn\i 
nences,  rising  al  its  high 
est  point  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and 
called  Fern  Clilf,  is  almost 
in  the  village  limits,  and 
furnishes  from  its  summit 
a  beautiful  view  of  the 
village  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  A  shaded  and  grassy  ami)hillieatie  at  the  top  forms  an  almost  ideal  place 
for  picnics  and  open-air  assendilages,  while  its  secluded  pathways  and  cool  recesses  make  it  a 
most  refreshing  place  of  resort  of  a  summer  day.  It  forms  an  admirable  adjunct  to  the  play- 
grounds of  the  neighboring  schoolhouses,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  trysting  place  for 
lovers  on  moonlight  evenings.  On  its  northern  slope  is  a  detached  portion  of  cliff,  large  as  a 
house,  called  L'nion  Rock.  Every  visitor  is  expected  to  climb  it,  a  somewhat  difficult  feat  except 
for  youthful  agility,  but  well  repaying  the  effort  by  the  added  prospect  of  the  village  and  valley 
which  the  outlook  affords. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  I-  ern  Cliff  is  a  deep  recess  formed  by  a  shelving  rock,  which  is  known 
as  Peter's  Cave.  The  story  is  that  in  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Lee  were  deeply  implicated,  this  cave  furnished  for  some  time  a  hiding  place  to  I'eter  Wil- 
cox, one  of  Shays'  men,  who  with  others  had  been  outlawed  and  condemned  to  death  for  treason 
against  the  government.  Here  he  was  secretly  fed  by  friends  from  the  neighboring  fannhouses 
until  the  ban  of  the  government  was  lifted.    In  its  deep  seclusion  and  difficult  accessibility  it 

is  not  poorly  adapted  to 
such  a  purpose  even  now, 
and  it  is  seldom  visited 
except  by  adventurous 
boys.  Another  incident 
of  this  abortive  uprising 
is  associated  with  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 
While  (General  Lincoln 
was  on  his  march  towards 
Western  Massachusetts 
to  restore  order,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  malcontents 
gathered  on  the  ridge  in 
Cape  street,  where  Mr. 
Sennett  now  lives,  then 
occupied  by  Arthur  I'erry. 
Here  they  were  confront- 
ed by  several  hundred 
government  troops  under 
uKAi,;iir  iroKSKs  General     Patterson  of 

Lenox,  who  had  taken  a 

position  half  a  mile  away  on  Hamblin's  hill  on  the  other  side  of  Greenwater  brook.  Shays' 
men,  it  is  said,  supplied  their  lack  of  cannon  by  mounting  Mrs.  Perry's  yarn  beam  on  a  pair  of 
wheels  and  parading  it  as  a  piece  of  artillery.  The  government  officers  had  not  reckoned  on 
being  compelled  to  face  cannon  balls,  and  so  precipitately  w  ilhdrew,  greatly  to  the  exultation 
and  amusement  of  the  rebels  at  having  beaten  the  governiiient  with  a  Quaker  gun.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  there  was  no 
serious  purpose  of  bloodshed  on 
either  side. 

The  points  of  vantage  for 
fine  and  extensive  landscape 
views  in  Lee  are  numberless, 
but  some  claim  special  mention. 
From  numerous  points  on  the 
Washington  range  of  hills,  there 
are  most  commanding  views 
westward  to  the  CatskilH,  and 
northward  and  southward  al- 
most to  the  limits  of  the  county. 
From  Golden  hill  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  town  there  are 
views  in  all  directions  hardly  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  county  for 
variety  and  beauty.  High  I^awn 
farm  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  belonging  to  the  estate  of 

the  late  Hon.  Kli/.ur  Smith,  and  „„■.  am.  i.mh.i 


famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  is  a  landscape  in  itself,  sui  h  is  its 
extent  and  variety  of  surface.  Comprising  more  than  six  hundred 
aci  es  under  the  most  perfect  cultivation,  variegated  wilh  gt  ovcs  of  maple 
and  evergreen,  commanding  magnificent  views  in  every  direction, 
northward  the  cultivated  beauties  of  Lenox,  eastward  the  rugged  ones 
of  Mount  Washington,  Kattlcsnake  mountain  on  one  side,  and  the 
bine  waters  of  Laurel  lake  on  the  other  —  it  presents  a  combination  of 
attractions  possessed  by  few  estates  in  the  (  ounli  y.  h  roni  one  point 
(ircylock  in  the  north  and  the  Dome  in  the  extreme  southwest  can 
both  be  seen  at  the  same  moment.  This  estate  alone  could  furnish 
desirable  sites  for  cpiitc  a  township  of  summer  palaces.  Laurel  lake 
in  itself  and  in  its  surioundings  is  one  of  the  most  chaiming  little 
sheets  of  water  in  New  I'.nglanrl,  as  worthy  of  a  poet's  descriptive  pen 
as  the  lakesof  Wordsworth,  and  certain  sooner  or  later  to  find  its  place 
in  song  and  story.  Adjoining  High  Lawn  on  the  north,  partly  in  Lee 
and  partly  in  Lenox,  is  the  beautiful  place  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Westing- 
house,  called  Erskine  park.  With  its  numerous  white  buildings, 
almost  a  hamlet  in  themselves,  and  its  private  electric  plant,  whose 
numerous  lights  set  the  hill-top  aglow  at  night,  duplicating  themselves 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  it  presents  a  rare  and  charming  spectacle. 
It  seems  like  a  fragment  of  the  White  City  —  Chicago —set  down 
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among  the  Berkshire  hills.  Cornhill  on  the  road  to  Stockbridge  is  almost 
equally  rich  in  beautiful  landscapes  and  commanding  sites  for  residences. 
The  view  in  the  direction  of  the  Tyringham  valley  is  especially  delightful. 
From  the  heights  of  Ueartown  the  views  open  magnificently  northward 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ilousatonic  valley.  It  is  from  this  van- 
tage ground  that  Levi  Heebe,  the  Beartown  prophet,  has  for  more  than 
thirty  years  studied  the  weather  signs  and  gained  skill  in  weather  pre- 
diction that  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  through  all  the  region. 
He  has  come  to  seem  a  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  and  is  as  picturesque 
in  character  and  person  as  anything  in  Berkshire.  One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  all  the  landscapes  of  Lee  is  the  commanding  steeple  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  1 1  appears  as  a  central  object  in  nearly  every  view,— 
now  towering  high  in  the  air,  and  now  just  visible  above  the  hills  and 
trees.  Its  builders  builded  better  than  they  knew.  Their  spire  stands  more 
widely  significant  of  the  supernatural  among  the  beauties  of  the  natural 
than  they  thought  when  they  thrust  it  so  far  up  towards  the  sky.  It  is  an 
object  of  constant  admiration  to  the  summer  visitors,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  in  case  of  its  destruction  by  fire  or 
storm,  to  contribute  for  its  restoration,  that  it  may  be  kept  perpetually 
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in  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  landscapes 
of  Berkshire. 

The  villagers  of  Lee  are  modest  in 
their  pretensions,  and  make  no  claim 
to  comparison  with  some  others  in  the 
region  for  elegance  and  beauty.  They 
are  suggestive  of  comfort  and  com- 
petence rather  than  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  But  there  are  few  pleasanter 
nooks  in  the  county  than  the  square 
in  the  south  part  of  the  center  village, 
with  its  gem  of  a  park  and  its  hand- 
some public  and  private  buildings. 
Portions  also  of  East  Lee  village  and 
of  South  Lee  are  very  attractive.  As 
one  of  the  youngest  towns  of  the 
county.  Lee  has  few  residences  of 
liistoric  or  ancestral  interest.  The 
Hyde  parsonage,  just  west  of  the  river 
in  tlie  center,  has  something  of  this 


did  in  one  sudden  wave  it  proved  irre- 
sistible. Trees  were  uprooted  and 
carried  down  stream,  and  even  boulders 
tons  in  weight  were  torn  from  their 
beds  and  swept  along  like  pebbles.  At 
last  the  wave  with  its  accumulated 
debris  struck  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  lining  the  (ireenwater  brook. 
Some  of  the 'inhabitants,  startled  by 
the  thunder  of  the  approaching  flood, 
had  just  time  to  escape  from  their  beds 
to  the  neighboring  hills.  Others  were 
roused  by  David  Baker,  who,  from 
his  home  on  the  mountain,  having 
early  notice  of  the  disaster,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  raced  on  foot  before  the 
wave  to  warn  the  people  in  the  valley 
of  their  danger.  But  to  some  alas  the 
warning  came  too  late,  and  seven  were 
swept  to  their  death.  One  family  of 
five  went  down  in  the  wreck  of  their 
house,  and  only  one  survived.  Only  two  or  three  who  were  caught  by  the  flood  came 
out  of  it  alive.  The  wave  did  not  spend  its  force  until  it  reached  the  Housatonic, 
and  it  left  the  valley  for  two  miles  a  scene  of  ruin  indescribable.  The  loss  of  property 
was  very  large,  and  though  partially  met  by  contributions  which  poured  in  generously 
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interest  as  the  residence  of  Dr.  Alvin  Hyde,  for  more  than  forty 
years  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  ;  as  also  does  the 
house  of  Theron  L.  Foote,  built  in  the  last  century,  but  in  perfect 
preservation  and  occupying  one  of  the  most  charming  sites  in 
town.  Mr.  Foote  is  the  fourth  in  direct  descent  from  the  original 
settler  on  this  spot.  This  liouse  once  served  as  a  tavern,  and  dur- 
ing the  Shays  rebellion  is  said  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of 
Shays  men  in  all  this  region.  The  Jared  Bradley  house  in  Bradley 
street,  and  the  Bradley  homesteads  on  ttie  north  road  to  Stock- 
bridge,  also  have  some  claim  to  antiquity,  as  have  a  number  of 
houses  in  South  Lee.  In  East  Lee,  near  Mr.  McLaughlin's 
foundry,  is  standing  a  house  said  to  be  the  first  frame  building 
erected  in  town.  It  now  serves  as  one  of  the  outhouses  of 
the  foundry. 

The  Last  Lee  valley  was  the  scene  a  few  years  ago  of  a  destruc- 
tive flood,  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  April  20,  1.SS6,  Mud  pond,  on  the  mountain  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  little  reservoir  of  two  or  three 
acres  used  for  storage  purposes,  suddenly,  for  some  cause  as  yet 
unexplained,  burst  through  its  embankment  and  poured  itself 
down  the  mountain  side  and  out  into  the  valley.  The  amount  of 
vater  was  absurdly  small  for  the  effects  wrought,  but  coming  as  it 
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from  all  parts 
of  the  country, 
that  part  of  the 
town  has  never 
fully  recovered 
from  the  shock 
to  its  prosper- 
ity. .Many  of  the 
buildings  have 
been  repaired, 
but  not  a  few 
still  lie  in  the 
ruin  in  whicli 
the    flood  left 

them  ;  and  the  deep  gorge  ploughed  by  the  mad  waters  down  the  mountain  side 
will  remain  forever  a  memorial  of  the  East  Lee  flood. 

Lv.MAN  S.  Rowland. 


Dean  Stan- 
ley, when  in 
Berkshire, stood 
on  the  piazza  of 
Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field's  home 
in  Stockbridge, 
and  as  he  looked 
off  upon  the 
beautiful  land- 
scape said : — 
"  Can  Heaven 
be  more  beauti- 
ful than  this  ?  " 
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OLD  l'.()I,I\  AR 


( ".randfatlier's  go-lo-nieeting 
horse  was  one  of  the  noted 
characters  of  Berkshire,  sixty 
years  ago.  lie  was  such  a  trust- 
wortliy  animal  tliat  after  grand- 
father had  hitclied  him  up,  he 
needed  no  tie  strap  to  ensure 
his  faithfulness  at  his  post. 
Grandfatlier  was  a  very  punc- 
tual man  and  liis  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  shoes,  and  those  of  liis 
family,  were  never  known  to 
go  scjueaking  up  tlie  aisle  after 
meeting  had  begun.  Old  Holivar 
was  always  standing  under  the 
meeting-house  shed  before  the 
last  bell  stopped  ringing.  One 
Sabbatli  morning  grandmother 
found  that  the  children  had  not 
learned  their  catecliism  ques- 
tions perfectly,  and  she  had 
been  hindered  about  getting 
ready,  trying  to  make  the  chil- 
dren "see  their  way  through 
adoption,  justification  and  sanc- 

tification."  They  had  run  away  from  the  catechism  ques- 
tions—those dear  grandchildren,  during  the  week.  The 
new-mown  hay,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  singing  of  the 
birds  had  entirely  obliterated  the  catechism  from  their 
minds,  and  now  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  "  Day  of  all  the 
week  the  best,"  their  good  grandmother  had  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  the  doctrinal  points  they  must  be  able  to 
define  at  Sunday  school,  and  do  credit  to  their  religious 
home  teaching.  Grandfather  grew  very  uneasy  as  he 
watched  the  pointers  of  the  clock  go  round. 

"  Keziah,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  in  an  impatient  tone,  "  the 
last  bell  has  rung— we'll  be  late  to  meeting  —  1  always  said 
I'd  never  go  squeaking  up  to  my  slip  after  the  preacher  be- 
gins, and  1  won  t."  ,So  grandfather  took  off  his  Sunday-go- 
to-meeting  shoes  and  put  on  his  everyday  ones  that  were 
too  weary  with  their  daily  march  through  the  week  to  an- 
nounce themselves  as  coming  into  meeting. 

'  Irandmother  put  on  her  leghorn  scoop  bonnet  with  the 


ItiilivMi  and  the  two  sciti'd  wagon  had  disappisucd  from  the  post  unilci  llic  inaj)le 
Ik'c.  Old  Holivar  had  gone  to  luccling  aiul  was  standing,  with  a  sani  timonious 
look  on  his  face,  in  his  accustomed  place  under  the  meeting  house  sherl,  and  he 
was  at  his  post  before  the  last  bell  slopiied  ringing.  ( iraiidfather  walked  the  two 
miles  to  the  meeting  house,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  stayed  at  home.  I'rom  that 
lime  old  Bolivar  was  a  noted  character  in  Kerkshire. 

A  CuKioDs  Cii((  t),\is  rAX(  i:.— The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr. 
Dwight  as  having  occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  Great  liarrington:  "A  Mr.  \'an 
Kt  nsselaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany,  came  one  evening  into  an  inn  kejit  by 
a  Mr.  Koot  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  Mr.  Koot  replied  that  that  was  im- 
possible, because  it  had  been  raised  that  very  day,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been 
laid  on  it.  Mr.  \'an  Rensselaer  said  that  it  (  ould  not  be  true,  because  his  horse  had 
(  ome  over  without  any  difficulty  or  reluctance  ;  that  the  night  was  indeed  so  pro- 
foundly dark  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  anything  distinctly,  but  that  it  was  in- 
credible, if  his  horse  could  see  sufliciently  well  to  keep  his  footing  anywhere,  that 
he  should  not  discern  the  danger,  and  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  the  biidge  in 
that  condition.  I'lach  went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  neither  believing  the  story  of  the 
other.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  host, 
to  view  the  bridge,  and  finding  it  a  naked  frame  gn/cd  for  a  niomenl.  wil h  aston- 
ishment, and  fainted.'' 


MOI  N  IAINS  IN 
OLTOlil.R 


.SCKNK  U.N 


That  scenery  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  stood  in  summer 
green  now  seemed  enchanted. 
The  Housatonic  was  the  same. 
The  skies  were  the  same.  'J"he 
mountain  forms  were  un- 
changed. Hut  they  had  blos- 
somed into  resplendent  colors 
from  top  to  base.  It  was 
strange  to  see  such  huge  moun- 
tains, that  are  images  of  firm- 
ness and  majesty,  now  tricked 
out  with  fairy  pomp,  as  if  all 
the  spirits  of  the  air  had  reveled 
there,  and  hung  their  glowing 
scarfs  on  every  leaf  and  bough. 

I  stand  alone  upon  the  peace- 
ful summit  of  the  hill,  and  turn 
in  every  direction.  The  east  is 
all  aglow:  the  blue  north  Hashes 
all  her  hills  with  radiance  :  the 
west  stands  in  burnished  armor; 
the  southern  hills  buckle  the 
zone  of  the  horizon  together  with  emeralds  and  rubies,  such 
as  were  never  set  in  the  fabled  girdle  of  the  gods! 

Only  the  brotherhood  of  evergreens  —  the  pine,  the  cedar, 
the  spruce  and  the  hemlock  —  refuse  to  join  the  universal 
revel.    They  wear  their  sober  green  straight  through  autumn 
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and  winter,  as  if  they  were  set  to  keep  the  path  of  sum- 
mer open  through  the  whole  year,  and  girdle  all  seasons 
together  with  a  clasp  of  endless  green.  Hut  in  vain  do 
they  give  solemn  examples  to  the  merry  leaves  which 
Irolic  with  every  breeze  that  runs  sweet  riot  in  the  glow- 
ing shades.  Cay  leaves  will  not  be  counseled,  but  will 
die  bright  and  laughing.  Bivi/wr. 


long,  black  lace  veil  hanging  down  the 
side,  drawn  off  from  her  face  like  a  cur- 
tain, folded  a  white  muslin  handkerchief 
across  her  black  silk  waist  and  was  ready. 
But    when  the   door  was   reached,  old 


In  his  "  Wonder  Hook  for  Boys  and  (Mrls,''  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  gives  some  accurate  descriptions  of  Lencx 
scenery.  Therein  he  has  clothed  six  of  the  classical 
myths  in  forms  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  suited  to  the 
improvement  of  the  young,  and  with  remaikable  success. 


PICTURESQUE      ]^  E  R  K  S  H  T  R  E 

BROOK  AND  VO>i\)  LIKE 


Born  of  the  quaint  old  Indian  tongue,  llie 
word  Tagliconic,  with  its  pleasing  sound,  mimics 
the  gurgle  of  the  babbling  brook,  and  with  its 
meaning  "plenty  water,"  well  fits  the  mountain 
range  that  in  its  quiet  beauty  bears  the  name. 
From  X'ermont  and  the  Greens  upon  the  north 
to  Connecticut  and  the  Canaan  mountains  in 
Ihe  south  stretches  a  double  line  of  hills  that 
form  the  natural  foundation  upon  which  the 
conimonwealtli  has  reared  the  superstructure 
of  a  county.    Double,  1  called  these  hills,  but 
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they  miglit,  indeed, 
be  termed  an  arch  — 
for  the  two  pillars, 
the  Hoosacs  on  the 
east  and  tlie  Tagl;- 
conics  on  the  west, 
resting  their  basts 
on  tlie  southern 
.Massachusetts  border, 
stretch  to  the  north- 
ward in  a  narrow- 
line  across  the  state 
and  there,  joining  in 
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Wlieii  Ijietves  are  soft  and  .skies  are  fair 
I  steal  an  iu^iir  from  study  and  care, 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  yrecn. 
As  if  the  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  wave  they  drink  ; 
And  they  \\huse  meadows  it  murmurs  throiigli, 
Have  named  the  stream  frtim  its  own  fair  blue. 


\'et  pure  its  waters  —  its  shallows  are  bright 

With  colored  pebbles  and  sparkle  of  light, 

And  clear  the  depths  where  its  eddies  ])lay, 

And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  away, 

And  the  plane-tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 

The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root, 

Through  wliose  shifting  leaves,  as  yon  walk  the  hill. 

'J"lie  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  rill. 

Witli  a  sudden  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown. 

Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diam<ind  stone, 

Oh,  loveliest  there  the  sjiring  days  come. 

With  blossoms  and  birds  and  wild  bees'  hum  ; 

'The  Howers  of  summer  are  fairest  there. 

And  freshest  the  breath  of  summer  air  : 

And  sweetest  tlie  golden  autumn  day 

In  silence  and  sunshine  glides  away. 

Biynii/. 
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a  single  sweep,  they  claim  the  rugged  form  of  Creylock  as  their  keystone, 
while  from  out  this  cjuaintly  rustic  arch  the  Housatonic  flows. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  these  Berkshire  hills,  but  strangely 
few  are  they  who  have  yet  sung  the  praises  of  the  Berkshire  valleys.  N  et  what 
were  one  witliout  the  other?  Nor  are  her  valleys  all,  for  tlie  streams  that  wan- 
'ler  tlirougli  tlieir  lower  levels,  when  seen  in  the  sunset  light,  form  but  the  silver 
.setting  of  the  emerald  green  of  nature.  New  Lngland,  north  and  west,  takes  a 
just  pride  in  the  winding  Connecticut  valley,  while  the  old  Nutmeg  state  her- 
self glories  in  her  Housatonic,  and  New  York  dwells  long  upon  the  theme 
of  her  favored  Hudson,  but  lierksliire  levies  alike  her  tribute  upon  each  and 
Claims  a  portion  of  them  all.  'i'hus  three  great  water  basins  draw  from  her  a 
portion  of  their  aqueous  suijplies.    Where,  in  the  prehistoric,  earlier  days  once 
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L'I)1)C(1  and  flowed  Ihc  sens  of 
Silurian  time,  now  ebb  and  llovv 
only  llic  seas  of  Tinic  itself. 
Water,  indeed,  is  there,  but  its 
strange  lives  and  its  salty  nature 
both  arc  n;one  anil  the  babblinf; 
brook  now  meekly  wanders  o'er 
the  rocks  that  tell  the  stoi  y  of  its 
former  greatness. 

Often  in  summer,  upon  the 
rounded  boulder  that  in  former 
ages  the  glacier  has  crunched 
and  ground  beneath  its  ponder 
ous  weight,  now  sits  the  sun- 
tanned schoolboy  whose  naked 
feet  bathe  idly  in  the  pool  below. 


(iiven  the  freedom  of  the 
Stream,  and  alike  to  him 
are  the  weighty  questions 
of  both  church  and  state, 
of  polity  and  policy.  Lit- 
tle cares  he  for  aught  — 
aught  save  the  dread  mos- 
quito! With  his  skates  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  his 
fishing  tackle  of  string  and 
crooked  pole,  he  forms  as 
much  a  part  of  the  brook 
life  of  fierkshire  as  does 
the  fish  that  shyly  nibbles 
at  the  harmless  bait  on 
his  bended  pin.  It  is  well 
that  the  potent  Yankee 
forces  within  him  should, 
in  their  younger  days,  be 
thus  tamed  and  softened 
by  a  contact  with  nature,  such  as  life,  in  its  busier  seasons,  cannot  know  and  many  a  time,  in 
after  years,  when  the  purling  stream  shall  have  long  since  ceased  to  ripple  over  those  wading 
feet  and  heavy  toil  and  care  shall  have  worn  their  deep  lines  in  both  brow  and  palm,  the  ferny 
bank  and  shadowy  pool  will  come  into  his  thoughts  in  a  way  so  deep  that  only  soul  itself 
can  understand. 

It  was  thus  as  a  schoolboy  among  these  hills  that  I  learned  to  know  and  love  alike  the 
sunny  lake  and  the  mud-pool  by  the  roadside.  Nothing  brought  more  happiness  than  a  tramp 
of  miles  along  some  mountain  stream,  by  day  or  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  and  later 
years  have  not  dimmed  for  me  the  charms  of  nature.  A  brookside  visit  still  will  serve 
to  brighten  many  a  com- 
ing hour  of  toil.  rjjA — '~7jr 

Many  of  the  more  ^'>- 
common,  living  forms 
that  find  a  home  in  and 
around  our  streams  and 
ponds  are  quite  familiar 
to  us  all,  but  let  us  catch 
for  a  moment  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  those  which 
spend  their  humble  lives 
in  quieter  obscurity. 

The  stem  that  nobly 
bears  yonder  water  lily  as 
its  fitting  crown  bears 
other      treasures,  too, 

beneath  the  water's  sur-  m  i,, 

face.    Such    a  friendly 

shelter  as  this  is  the  chosen  home  of  many  a  molluscan 
form.  Rarest  of  these  among  our  Berkshire  pools  is  the 
"fresh  water  limpet,"  or  ancylus,  as  it  is  technically 
called.  It  consists  of  a  single,  delicate  shell,  shaped 
much  like  the  scale-bugs  so  common  upon  cultivated 
trees  and  plants,  but  unlike  them  it  does  not  always  feed 
upon  the  host  over  which  it  travels.  Scarcely  the  size 
of  a  single  rice  grain  and-but  little  thicker  than  the  paper 
of  the  page  you  read,  this  almost  transparent  shell  yet 
bears  within  a  strange  living  form  that  yields  rich  treas- 
ure to  the  scientist. 

Like  all  shells  of  its  class,  the  under  side  of  its  entire 
length  is  flattened  into  a  .soft,  muscular  surface,  called  the 
foot,  by  means  of  which  it  crawls.  Near  the  front  edge 
of  this  foot,  and  still  underneath  its  body,  is  found  the 
mouth,  almost  circular  in  outline,  and  curiously  furnished 
with  three  minute,  horny  jaws,  one  in  front  and  one  upon 
either  side,  each  deeply  grooved,  and  all  working  like 
three  washboards  rubbing  across  each  other.    15ut  turn  a 


still  more  powerful  lens  upon  this  complex  mouth,  and  yet 
other  wonders  will  await  us.  We  shall  find  here  also  a  per- 
fectly transparent  tongue,  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
and  armed  like  the  tongues  of  nearly  all  shells,  with  several 
thousand  silicious,  glassy  teeth.  All  of  these  bright  teeth, 
for  bright  and  shining  they  are,  are  so  sharp  that  the  most 
powerful  microscope  shows  not  a  sign  of  dullness  upon 
them,  while  even  their  seemingly  broad  bases  are  so  narrow 
that  a  dozen  of  them  could  stand  in  position  side  and  side 
across  the  edge  of  the  keenest  razor.  They  are  arranged  in 
rows  running  in  both  directions,  from  front  to  back,  and  from 
side  to  side.  The  teeth  in  every  row  that  run  along  the  length 
of  the  tongue  are  wholly  different  from  all  the  others  except 
those  in  the  corresponding  row  just  opposite.  Thus  the 
outside  rows  upon  both  edges  of  the  tongue  are  exactly  alike, 
and  so  are  the  two  next,  and  the  two  next  to  them,  and  soon. 
The  rows  from  side  to  side  vary  in  size,  but  all  are  duplicates 
of  each  other.    The  teeth  along  the  outer  edges  are  exceed- 
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ingly  small  and  sharp,  but  we  shall  find  a  regular  gradation  in  size 
between  these  and  the  larger  teeth  along  the  middle  of  the  to- 
while  a  powerful  glass  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  sharp  edges  cut  and  divided  into  the  most  delicate,  .        i'' r 
points.    When  first  hatched,  this  shell,  like  all  its  relatives,        '    '  • 
narrow  tongue,  furnished  with  only  two  or  three  rows  of  teei  '  t 
it  grows  older,  other  rows  are  added    along  its  edge,  un.  "iw 
have  as  many  as  seventy-two  lines  of  these  minute,  shining  i  i  - c-,. 

Far    different    from  I'nii 
,■  human  friends,   these   li  ili; 

forms  are  strangely  cv  ^is'- 

  ent  in  their  ways  for,  if  ■  vtr 

a  single  tooth  varies  )r  )m 
what  it  should  be,  every  tunlli 
within  that  row  will  befomd 
to  have  the  same  deformilv. 
With  such  a  set  of  jaws  and 
teeth,  do  you  wonder  that  tlic 
lily  stem  from  which  it  came 
should  have  upon  it  tiny'" 
marks  as  if  its  surface  had' 
been  eaten 

Hut  the  study  of  its  mouth 
does  not  exhaust  the  won- 
ders of  this  little  traveler,  for 
like  its  larger  neighbors  it' 
is  furnished  with  a  full  seioi 
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muscles  and  organs  for  sight  and 
motion,  hearing,  feeling,  and  digestion 
and  has,  besides,  a  perfect  heart  with 
perfect  blood  and  perfect  circulation. 
.Although  this  tiny  creature  leads  a 
quiet  life  in  its  home  among  the  water 
sedges  and  the  lily  stems,  yet  its  kind 
has  traveled  far  and  is  known  to  many 
climates.  It  is  found  in  the  grassy 
pool  at  your  feet,  and  foiuid  alike  in 
the  islands  of  the  Spanish  Main  and 
the  rivers  of  the  west,  from  the  cold 
Canadian  lakes  to  the  tropic  groves  of 
South  America,  and  from  the  high 
mountains  of  the  New  World  to  the 
damp  vales  of  the  Old. 

But  now  (.lose  beside  the  rough, 
time-worn  stone  that  the  ancient  gla- 
ciers once  tore  from  its  rocky  bed 
beyond  the  Canadian  border,  comes 
swimming  the  yellow  and  brown 
and  speckled  body  of  the  lazy  trilon. 
No  wonder  that  his  repulsive  form  and 
ridiculously  serious  face  and  scale-like 
spots  have  made  him  the  namesake  of 

the  fabled  sea  triton  of  (<reek  mythology.  Like  many  of  the  lower  batrachiaiis, 
this  quaint  mock  sage  has  the  strange  power  of  reproducing  portions  of  his  body 
that  are  lost.  Its  feet  and  tail  are  easily  broken  and  are  doubtless  often  snapped 
off  by  the  fishes,  but  they  all  soon  grow  again.  Even  an  eye,  when  once  put  out, 
is,  in  a  few  weeks,  replaced  by  another,  bright  and  new.  From  time  to  time  these 
animals  lose  their  outer  skin  and  come  forth  in  a  newer  and  a  larger  suit,  and 
often  have  I  laughed  to  watch  this  comic  sham,  with  look  as  wise  as  Solomon,  go 
through  the  act  of  shedding  his  speckled  coat.  The  skin,  which  for  a  few  days 
has  looked  more  dull  than  usual,  cracks  open  in  a  short  line  along  the  back  and 
the  little  hand  like  fore  feet  slowly  reach  up  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  there 
evidently  try  to  imbutton  his  refractory  collar,  the  creature,  meanwhile,  posing, 
for  all  the  world,  as  though  he  were  waiting  to  hear  something  drop.  At  last 
after  many  trials,  the  work  is  done  and  bending  his  long  head  underneath  his  breast 
he  proceeds  to  pull  his  shirt  off  over  it.  This  allows  his  head  to  project  through 
the  slit  in  the  back.  Then  demurely  winking  fast  one 
eye  and  then  the  other,  and  repeatedly  gaping  his  new 
mouth  so  wide  that  one  would  think  he  were  about  to 
divide  into  halves,  like  a  pea  pod  splitting  lengthwise 
he  looks  himself  over  carefully  and  then  rubs  and 
pulls  the  skin  from  his  fore  feet  exactly  as  a  laborer 
rolls  down  his  sleeves.  The  stupidly  simple  interest 
he  takes  in  the  whole  proceeding  is  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme,  and  after  the  changing  of  his  coat  has  at  last 
been  completed,  the  way  those  knowing  eyes  survey 
his  new  jacket  from  end  to  end  is  droll  beyoyb 
description. 

The  Menobranchus,  or  mud  puppy,  wliose  darker 
form,  scarcely  four  inches  in  length,  is  so  strangely 
like,  yet  unlike,  that  of  his  neighbor,  the  triton,  finds 
here  also  a  congenial  home.  This  animal,  with  its 
curiously  fringed  and  tufted  gills  standing  out  upon 
either  side  of  its  neck,  is  more  nearly  like  the  siren  of 
the  South  and  the  axolotl  of  .Mexico  than  any  other 
that  has  yet  been  found  within  the  limits  of  our  North- 
ern waters. 

Like  the  old  sailor  who  had  fallen  overboard  in  the 
mid-Atlantic,  the  green  frog  sitting  on  the  rock  at 
my  feet  is  "  Wet,  ma'm  I  wet !  Tcry  wet ! !  "  but  a  close 
examination  of  his  damp  form  will  bring  to  light  many 
unseen  charms.  Even  the  tiny  leech  that  clings  to  his 
curious  feet,  though  dark  and  repulsive  at  first,  yet, 
when  seen  through  the  keen  eye  of  the  microscope, 
reveals  a  subtle  beauty,  for  even  he  is  curiously  and 
wonderfully  made. 

But  these  strange  creatures  have  yet  other  neigh- 
bors as  fascinating  as  they.  From  between  the  bowl- 
shaped  leaves  of  the  pitcher  plant,  the  buck  bean,  or 
three-leaved  Menyanthes,  lifts  its  dainty,  star-like 
flowers,  so  finely  fringed  with  white,  as  though  a  snow- 
flake  from  a  winter's  storm  had  fallen  on  the  slender 
stem  and  changed  into  a  crystal  flower.  It  is  with  us  a  rare  plant  and  a  choice 
one,  for  no  mountain  pass  or  meadow  vale  within  our  Eastern  states  yet  held 
a  fairer  gem.  Above  and  around  it,  among  the  grass  and  sedges  twine  the  yellow, 
thread-like  stems  of  the  dodder.  Starting,  like  others,  from  its  seed,  this  little 
twiner  soon  lays  hold  upon  some  neighboring  plant  and  opens  its  career  of  theft. 
Its  nature  changes  and  a  parasitic  life  liegins.  No  longer  needing  connection 
with  the  earth,  its  useless  lower  portions  die  away  while  the  leafless  top  grows  on, 
dwarfing  the  life  and  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plants  over  which  it  twines,  while  it 
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decks  their  dying  stems  with  garlands 
of  its  srnall,  white  flowers,  so  different 
from  the  bright  morning-glories  with 
which  it  scientifically  belongs. 

Hut  just  here,  rising  above  this 
tangled  mass,  stands  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  water-side  plants 
of  Berkshire.  It  is  the  common 
Typha,  or  c'At-tail  flag,  whose  naked 
spadix  and  noble  leaves  unite  with  the 
ferns  and  sumachs  in  lending  such  a 
tropical  air  to  the  shores  of  many  of 
our  Northern  ponds.  In  Europe  the 
young  sprouts  of  this  plant  are  often 
eaten,  especially  by  the  Cossacks 
along  the  Don,  and  it  is  even  used  in 
some  parts  of  Britain  where  it  is 
h)cally  known  as  Cossack  asparagus. 
Around  us  the  showy  heads  of  the 
lour-pronged  cuckle,  Bidens  chrysan 
themumoides,  form  a  yellow  mass, 
with  flowers  as  large  and  handsome  as 
those  of  many  of  the  much-prized 
chrysanthemums  of  our  gardens,  while 
Ijeneath  them,  in  the  long,  damp  moss, 
the  rare  IJrosera  finds  a  home.  This  is  a  queer  little,  insect-eating  plant  whose 
history  dates  back  into  the  remote  geologic  ages  of  the  fossil  beds.  Its  leaves  are 
strangely  covered  with  long,  stiff  hairs  whose  ends  are  tipped  with  glands  secreting 
a  viscid  juice  that  proves  a  deadly  trap  for  the  unwary  fly. 

Passing  farther  on,  we  may  find  the  surface  of  the  pond  covered,  in  places,  with 
a  bright  green,  scum-light  growth.  1 1  is  the  curious  pond  weed  which  always  floats, 
with  scarcely  a  visible  root  or  top,  spending  its  whole  time  drifting  about  and 
growing  and  dividing. 

In  such  a  short  tramp  one  can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  living  forms  around  him, 
for  the  kinds  that  inhabit  even  our  Berkshire  streams  are  hundreds  in  number,  and 
the  study  of  them  has  been  the  life  work  of  many  a  scientist. 

But  here  the  pool  ends  and  we  reach  the  stream  again,  doing  a  short  distance 
up  its  ferny  bed,  one  catches  the  beauty  of  its  shadowy  way.  In  the  words  of 
Trowbridge  it  is  : — 

"  Just  a  brooklet,  so  perfect  and  sweet, 
I-ike  a  child  tliat  is  always  a  child  ; 
A  picture,  as  fair  and  complete. 

As  softly  and  peacefully  wild. 
As  if  Nature  had  only  just  made  it 
And  laid  down  her  pencil,  and  smiled.'' 

Who  would  wish  now  to  break  the  charm  its  quiet 
beauty  brings  to  soothe  the  mind?  Resting  upon  a 
mossy  stone,  we  try,  with  the  fish  and  flowers,  to  share 
once  more  a  portion  of  the  brooklet's  life.  We  watch 
the  sparkling  water  play  with  the  dancing  light  and 
shade  until  the  cricket  sounds  its  evening  chirp  and 
the  twilight  glow  of  the  sunset  sky  fades  slowly  o'er 
the  western  hills,  till  Nature  seeks  again  her  quiet  rest 
and  d.iy  is  lost  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 

^\'AI.TKR  Harrison. 
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The  advantages  of  the  Berkshire  hills  as  aplacefor 
summer  resort  are  marked  and  increasingly  manifest. 
Situated  as  this  region  is  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  tidewater  —  two  hours  distant  from 
Springfield  and  Albany,  and  four  and  a  half  hours 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  the  natural,  social,  busi- 
ness, literary,  political  and  religious  associations 
make  this  country  the  most  attractive  and  the  most 
available  of  any  mountain  region  in  New  England. 
The  White  mountains  are  always  interesting,  but  thev 
are  distant,  and  are  given  up  to  tourists,  who  descend 
upon  the  hotels  like  an  Egyptian  plague  of  locusts 
and  leave  not  any  "  green  thing  "  to  those  who  come 
after  them.  But  the  Berkshire  hills  are  quiet,  peace- 
breathing,  easy  to  get  into  and  easy  to  be  lost  in,  and 
refreshment  about  tliem  which  the  more  notorious 


there  is  a  peacefulness  and 
mountain  haunts  fail  to  develop. 

I'ittsfield,  Mass.,  is  the  terminus  of  four  distinct  railroads,  and  from  this  as  the 
center  of  the  Berkshire  region  it  is  possible  to  go  to  New  \  ork  by  eight  distinct 
routes  — three  ways  by  water  and  the  rest  by  rail.  These  routes  are:  The  Boston 
&  Albany,  the  Housatonic,  the  Harlem,  the  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore, 
the  night  boat  from  Albany  and  Troy,  the  day  boat  from  Albany,  and  the  boat 
from  Hudson. 
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'i'lie  carefully  inepaied  map  of  the  lierUshirc  l.ife  Insurance  company 
furnishes  a  most  convenient  clioice  of  roads  for  a  carriage  itinerary  through 
this  wonderful  county,  extending  as  it  docs  from  the  hills  of  Connecticut  to 
the  Green  mountains  of  \'ermont. 

Here  are  the  famous  drives  to  Willinnislown,  along  the  Cheshire  Ilarlwur 
valley  with  the  manufacturing  towns  of   Adams,  Renfrew,  Xylonite  and 
Maple  C'.rove  scattered  along  the  sides  of  Greylock.     Then  from  North 
Adams  a  detour  can  be  made  to  the  pretty 
little  hamlet  of  Florida,  or  on  through 
Williamstown  to  I'ownal  and  Benning- 
ton,   where    the  great    monument  now 
stands,    and  back  again    to  Pittsfield, 
around  the  beautiful  mountain  road  which 
skirts  the  western  side  of  Greylock  and 
leads  into  the  quaint  old  town  of  Lanes- 
borough  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pontoosuc  into  I'ittslield. 

Or  one  can  ride  out  over  the  causeway 
that  spans  Lake  Onota,  past  the  beauti- 
ful mansions  of  ^^r.  Vl.  C.  ^'alentine  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Cliicago, 
places  which  remind  one,  in  the  beauti- 
fid  glimpses  of  lake  and  mountain  seen 
from    their    lawns,  of  views   upon  the 
Lake  Como  and  the  Lake  Maggiore  in 
Italian  Switzerland,  just  before  reacliing 
Milan.    Then  from  Quota's  placid  water, 
the  mountain  path  leads  on  to  Lulu  cas- 
cade and  lialance  rock  and  over  I'olter's 
mountain  to 
Hancock      and  , 
S  t  e  p  h  e  n  t  o  w  n . 
l^rom  Potter's 
mountain      the  • 
Catskills  are 
plainly  visible, 
with   the  Cats- 
kill     i\  fountain 
house  ledged 
like     a  white 
flower  on  some 
ravine's  slope, 
and  in   the  op- 
posite direction 
the  white  meet- 
ing-house of 
i^eru  on  its  high 
hill-top  is  easily 
seen.    The  ride 

to  Peru  itself  is  most  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  a  typical  deserted  hill  town,  and  tlie 
route  on  to  Savoy  leads  througii  a  wildly  pictures(|ue  region.  Still  another  drive  is  to 
r^ebanon  Springs,  stojaping  at  tlie  Hancock  and  Lebanon  Shakers,  wheie,  if  one  is  so 
fortunate  at  the  latter  spot,  he  may  happen  to  see  the  remarkable  and  now  quite 
famous  Drother  Alonzo  Hollister,  whose  facial  resemblance  to  Junerson  is  ciuite  marked, 
and  whose  l)usy  pen  and  eager  mind  together  make  him  a  most  attractive  visitor.  Tlie 
famous  lake  of  "  Queechy,"  giving  as  it  did  the  title  to  the  novel  of  that  name,  fur- 
nishes anotlier  beautiful  drive  through  the  environs  of  the  cjuaint  old  town  of  Richmond 
and  past  the  celebrated  Richmond  iron  works.  15urnham  farm,  near  by,  at  present  under 
tlie  charge  of  the  ISrothers  of  St.  Christopher,  is  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  tourist 
wlio  wishes  to  see  the  practical  and  most  successful  working  out  of  the  problem  of  caring 
for  and  develo))ing  the  wild  and  wayward  boys  of  our  cities,  who  are  saved  by  this 
experiment  at  liurnham  farm  from  becoming  classed  early  in  life  as  jail  birds  and  prison 
hangers  on. 


Perhaps  some  day  when  ciui  Shakii  Iriciids  aic  lhi(i;(;h  willi  lliiii  c.\)](  i  imi  lit  of 
celibacy  and  retircmcMl  liom  Ihe  world  and  have  given  in  Iheii  witness  to  the  testimony 
and  revelation  of  Ann  Lee,  their  great  caravansaries  may  become  pliilanthro|)ic 
schools  of  reforms  for  our  gamin  boys  and  wayward  girls,  and  llius  Ihe  supcilluous 
cnci  gics  of  our  now  overdeveloped  and  c<)mi)lex  parochial  life  may  seek  this  line  of  «oik 
as  the  next  and  newest  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  jiowers. 

One  other  interesting  excursion  from  I 'ill. afield,  I  he  (|ueen  t  ity  ol  llic  I W  i  kshii  e  i  c  gioii, 
is  through  the  eulerprising  town  of  I)alton  whcie  Liculnia lit  (io\<ii'(ir  Weston  has  his 

pictures  (|  u  e 
chalet,  "(Jrcat 
Hearth,''  on 
Mount  Weston, 
past  Windsor 
Palls  to  Cum- 
mingtoii,  the 
home  of  the  poet 
liryant.  As  one 
wandersovertlie 
grovinds  of  this 
home  of  the 
l)oet  i n  his  boy- 
hood, in  some 
strange  way  the 
association  of 
the  arbor  cul- 
ture in  that 
neigh  bor li ood 
brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  matchless 
rhythm  of  our  great  poet  of  nature  in  his 
famous  "  l'"oi"est  Hjmn  "; — 

"  I  lie  Kiovcs  wt'ix'  Ciiiil's   liist   tuniiiles  ere  iiiuii 
lenrnetl 

I  ci  hew  the  shalt  ;ind  lay  tlie  mcliUrave 
And  spread  tlie  riiof  above  them,  ere  he  franierl 
The  lofty  vault  to  gatlier  and  roll  h:\ck 
The  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  tlie  darkliiif;  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence  he  knelt  down, 
And  offered  to  the  Mitlhtiest  solemn  thanks; 
/\ nd  supplication,     v     *  »     »     *  ^i- 

*     "I'  !,et  me  itften  to  these  solitudes 

Ketiie,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
M  y  feeble  virtue.    Here  its  enemies 
I  he  passions  at  tliy  plainer  footsteps  shrink, 
/\ud  tremble  and  are  still. 
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lie  it  onrs  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  sliades,  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works, 
l.earn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives," 


A  little  brook  which  runs  near  by  this  old  liryant  homestead  seems  as  if 
it  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  composition  of  his  cx(juisite  little 
poem  :— 


Tllh:  Kl  VLI.I':  T 


'  I'hon  cliangest  not,  but  I  am  changed, 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged, 
And  the  grave  stranger  came  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy, 
lias  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him, 
W'lio  sported  once  upon  thy  brim, 
The  visions  of  my  youth  are  past,  — 
Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last, 
I've  tried  the  world,  it  wears  no  more  ; 
'I'lie  color  of  romance  it  wore. 
\'et  well  has  nature  left  the  truth 


She  promised  in  my  earliest  youth,' 

And  1  shall  slee]!  and  on  thy  side, 

.'\s  ages  after  ages  glide, 

Children  their  early  sp<n  ts  shall  try, 

/\nd  pass  to  hoary  age  and  die 

Hut  thou  unchaiigeil.  from  year  to  year, 

Oayly  sliall  play  and  glitter  here  ; 

Amid  young  Howers  and  tender  grass, 

Thy  eiidlf  ss  infancy  shall  jiass  : 

And  singing  clown  th\  narrow  glen, 

.^liall  iiHU  k  the  fading  lace  of  men-'' 
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While  the  natural  advantages  of  Berkshire 
cannot  be  surpassed,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid 
oi  literary  life,  and  many  authors  well  known  lo 
fame  have  made  their  homes  among  the  Berk- 
shire hills.  The  picturesque  settlement  of 
Williamstown,  the  seat  of  the  college,  stands  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Greylock.  This  pretty  tow  n. 
boasting  of  but  one  street,  is  the  center  of  .ill 
literary  life  at  the  present  day,  and  it  was  lure 
that  Mark  Hopkins  li\ed,  worked  and  died 
The  college  has  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  many 
famous  sons,  who  have  gone  forth  and  lived 
their  lives  and  left  their  influence  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  moral  strength  which  they  have 
here  acquired.  It  was  on  his  journey  hither  that 
President  Garfield  was  bent  when  he  was  so 
cruelly  shot  in  the  depot  at  Washington. 

Williamstown  has  much  natural  beauty, 
aside  from  the  many  handsome  buildings  attached  to  the  college.  The  broad  avenue  which 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  town,  is  bordered  by  sentinel-like  trees,  magnificent  elms  which 
have  stood  the  stress  of  many  seasons.  The  college  library  stands  back  from  the  street,  and 
near  it  is  the  chapel,  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  building  containing  a  window  to  the  memory  of  Presi 
dent  Garfield,  erected  by  the  students.  The  college  buildings  are  scattered  through  the  town, 
and  across  the  campus  one  goes  to  watch  the  athletic  talent  of  the  college  teams,  foot  or  baseball, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  crimson  of  Harvard  or  the  purple  and  white  of  Amherst  are  frequently 
-■ieen.  mingling  with  the  roval  purple  of  Willianislown.    Once,  many  years  ago,  a  little  band  of 

students  met  behind  a  haystack, 
near  the  college,  to  listen  to  the 
<■  ■  preaching  of  a  zealous  mission- 

ary, and  thus,  in  this  primitive 
_    jg  ^-^^^iBKBHSkr-  manner,  was  formed  the  Ameri- 

can Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
^lKJBSKSt^!i$^^?iVrf ^HIHIHii  nearly  a  century  ago. 


of  the  Breakfast  Table "  gave  the  delightful 
story  of  "  Elsie  Venner  "  to  the  world.  Hehas 
laid  the  scene  of  the  story  in  the  city  of  Fitts- 
field,  at  the  time  of  the  novel's  first  appearance, 
merely  a  pretty  country  town.  Dr.  Holmes 
owned  a  residence  in  the  southern  part,  and 
used  a  certain  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  for 
the  scene  of  Elsie's  adventures,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  South  Mourrtain  is  the  object  of  much 
speculation,  and  many  a  school-girl  and  boy  has 
tramped  the  mountain  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  "  Rattlesnake  Cave,"  where  they  fondly 
imagine  Elsie  used  to  seclude  herself.  The 
cave  in  question  is  a  small  one  with  an  opening 
at  each  end,  and  there  are  ledges  of  rock  in- 
side ;  a  damp,  gloomy  place,  suggestive  of  snakrs 
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Rose  Terry  Cooke,  who,  untd  so  receiilly  charnietl  us  with 
her  prose  and  poetry  alike,  lived  for  many  years  in  Pittsfield, 
and  many  a  passer-by  has  seen  the  authoress  as  she  sal  on 
her  piazza  on  summer  days. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Herman  .Melville,  who,  a  generation 
ago,  charmed  the  boys  with  his  famous  stories  of  adventure. 
".Abby  l-odge,"  the  beautiful  home  of  the  author,  is  a  short 
distance  from  I'lttsficld  and  affords  a  pleasant  iliive.  On 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Pittsfield  stands  an  old  fashioned 
house,  which  is  snid  to  be  the  house 
spoken  of  by  Longfellow  in  his 
poem  of  ■■  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs."  Across  its  antique  porticu, 
however,  no  shadows  fall,  and  the 
house  has  been  somewhat  changed 
within  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  cemetery  of  l.anes- 
borough  is  found  the  gi  a\  c  of  the 
gifted  .Shaw,  familiarly  known  as 
'•  Josh  Billings." 

It  was  among  these  quiet  hills 
that  the  author  of  " 'I'he  .Autocrat 
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.ind  rheumatism.  Maplewood 
school,  which  no  longer  exists, 
was  undoubtedly  the  "Insti- 
tute" of  the  novel,  and  so  for 
these  reasons  Berkshire  people 
claim  the  story  of  Elsie  Venner 
as  their  especial  property. 

Pittsfield,  the  center  of  Berk- 
shire county,  might  well  be  called 
a  city  of  churches,  possessing 
as  it  does  the  sanctuaries  of 
all  denominations:  Lutheran, 
French,  Colored,  German, 
Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian, 
.Methodist,  Baptist,  First  and 
.Second  Congregational,  Advent- 
ist  and  Episcopal.  Intact, there 
is  one  place  in  the  town  where 
there  is  a  church  on  every  corner,  and  the  churches  of  the  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  denominations  look  toward 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  As  one  comes  from  the  station  in  this 
beautiful  place  which  never  seems  a  city,  he  faces  the  shady  park,  with 
ilie  soldiers'  monument,  looking  west.  The  Congregational  and 
jlJpiscopal  churches  on  the  north  side,  and  the  court-house  and  Athe- 
neum  on  the  south.  Magnificent  elms  stretch  far  down  the  avenue, 
and  shade  the  court-house  and  the  park;  and  the  gleaming  white  of 
■the  court-house  marble  contrasts  v^ith  the  green  verdure.  The  stone 
is  from  the  Lee  quarries,  where  some  of  the  finest  marble  in  the 
lountry  is  cut.  Next  to  it  stands  the  Atheneum,  a  gray  stone 
building,  erected  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Allen,  containing  the 
library  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  museum.    In  the  central 
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hall  stands  the  exquisitely  wrought  statue 
of  Rebecca  meeting  Isaac,  by  the  great 
sculptor,  Benzoni.  The  veiled  face  is 
wonderfully  executed  and  the  features, 
even  through  the  marble  covering,  are 
very  clear,  and  the  body  is  covered  with 
the  same  veil-like  substance.  The  rest 
of  the  hall  is  taken  up  with  casts  of 
famous  statues. 

The  First  Congregational  church  fac- 
ing the  Atheneum,  is  of  gray  granite, 
and  the  interior  decoration  of  oak  wood 
is  very  fine.  Next  to  it  is  the  new 
P^piscopal  church,  St.  Stephen's,  built  of 
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Longmeadovv  saiidsloiie.  The  win- 
dows in  tliis  cliurch  are  particularly 
fine,  and  are  the  work  of  Miss  Tilling- 
hast  and  Tiffany  in  New  York,  Clayton 
and  Peel  of  I^ondon,  and  of  Ford  and 
Brooks  of  Boston.  The  body  of  the 
pulpit  has  inserted  in  it  three  panels 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  nearly 
everything  in  the  church  is  given  in 
loving  memory  of  some  dear  friend. 

The  attractive  church,  Trinity,  in 
Lenox,  has  only  been  built  within  a 
few  years,  and  the  chancel  is  especially 
worthy  of  note.  There  has  recently 
been  added  a  new  rectory,  built  in  the 
same  style  as  the  church. 

St.  Paul's  church,  Stockbridge,  is 
a  beautiful  building,  with  an  exqui- 
site baptistry  and  Florentine  chancel. 
Under  the  organ  loft  may  be  .seen  the 
famous  "Singing  Boys,"  executed  in 
marble.  Although  the  church  is  small, 
it  is  an  exquisite  gem,  and  well  suits 
the  quiet,  beautiful  town  in  which  it 
stands.  Were  time  and  space  allowed, 
one  could  extend  to  an  almost  indefi- 

niie  length  the  description  of  this  most  picturesque  region.  But  let  us 
hope  that  enough  has  been  said  concerning  "  Picturesque  Berkshire," 
to  induce  the  unfamiliar  traveler  to  see  for  himself  its  many  beauties, 
and  we  are  confident  that  he  will  go  away  exclaiming  with  the  Cjueen 
of  Sheba,  when  she  went  on  her  willing  pilgrimage  to  King  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  and  gave  as  the  verdict  of  her  itinerary,  that,  "  Behold, 
the  half  has  not  been  told." 

Wm.  WlI.llRKFORCF.  NrWTON. 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  a  barbecue  was 
held  by  the  patriots  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Peter,  and  here, 
after  the   sports  of  the  day  were  over,   their   flag  was  left  flying 
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"(ins"  liarnes  was  an  "institution"  of  southern  Berkshire  in  other  days. 
"(Jus"  dwelt  at  Great  Harrington  antl  kept  tavern  there  in  the  old  Berk- 
shire liousc  building,  which  has  since  been  converted  into  a  business  block 
with  stores  and  offices.  Iwcrybofly  new  "(ius."  In  fact,  not  to  know  him 
was  held  to  be  a  very  great  lack  in  equipment  of  local  history.  And  nobody 
( ould  know  him  without  knowing  that  he  was  first,  last  and  always  a  demo- 
crat. He  voted  the  ticket  straight,  from  presidential  elector  down  to  lOwn 
constable,  and  faithfully  read  and  fully  believed  the  I'ilhjii'hi  Sun  as  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  most  important  compendium  of  truth  extant.  Though  the 
temperance  pcojile  were  wicked  enough  to  declare  that  "(his"  was  "experi- 
mentally "  acc|uainted  with  the  quality  of  the  potations  dealt  out  at  his  tavern, 
"  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  no  one  can  say  that  he  ever  saw  "  (Jus  "  the 
"  wuss  for  liquor."  .Still,  there's  a  tradition  on  that  point  which  "will  not 
down."  After  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Chicago,  he  returned  to  Berkshire 
and  called,  of  course,  on  I'hineas  Allen  of  the  Sim,  and  after  he  had 
renewed  his  subscription  to  the  paper  and  the  two  had  "indulged  in  refresh- 
ing remembrances  of  the  past,"  liarnes  arose  to  leave.  'I'hereupon  Allen 
remarked,  as  he  took  the  hand  of  his  old  patron  and  fellow  democrat,  "  By 
the  way,  Cus,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the  water  at  Chicago."  To 
this  came  the  c|uick  response,"!  vanny,*Phin,  I  forgot  to  try  it!" 

One  of  the  men  who  knew  "Cus"  was  the  late  Hon.  J.  M.  Seeley,  or 

"Uncle  Mark"  Seeley,  as  he  was 
affectionately  and  familiarly  called  by 
his  Berkshire  neighbors.  But  "  Uncle 
Mark "  was  of  a  different  makeup 
from  "Gus."  He  managed  a  factory 
instead  of  a  tavern,  and  was  a  republi- 
can rather  than  a  democrat.  Never 
having  sought  office  he  was  all  the 
more  available  as  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  when  the  time  came  for 
his  friends  to  demand  that  he  accept 
a  nomination.  The  democrats  had 
several  times  elected  "Hen"  Wright 
of  Great  Barrington,  who  was  so 
popular  with  "the  boys"  of  both 
parties,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
republicans  to  hit  upon  a  man  to  beat 
him.  The  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  the  one  for  election  of 
United  States  senator,  and  naturally 
the  republicans  wanted  to  win.  It  was 
the  segacious  Mr.  Tinker  of  North 
Adams  who,  knowing  the  lay  of  the 
land,  politically,  all  over  the  county, 
saw  that  "Uncle  Mark  "  was  the  man 
to  name  as  the  "  favorite  in  the 
race"  against  "Hen"  Wright. 
He  was  entered  in  the  lists  and 
beat  by  several  lengths  ahead, 
served  twice  in  the  House  and 
was  promoted  to  the  Senate. 

Sheffield,  that  as  everybody 
in  Berkshire  knows,was  for  many 
years  the  home  of  the  excellent 
and  talented  Unitarian  divine. 
Rev.  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  was  also 
the  birthplace  of  a  celebrity  of 
another  denomination,  the  late 
Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes  of  the 
]\Iethodist  Episcopal  church, 
who,   in    the  exercise  of  the 
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upon  the  liberty  pole 
erected  for  the  occa- 
sion. During  the  night 
the  Tories  succeeded 
in  cutting  it  down, 
but  the  flag  was  soon 
in  the  hands  of  llie 
patriots  again,  who 
"lashed  the  pole,  with 
a  flag  attached,  to 
a  tree  top,  filled  the 
body  of  the  tree  with 
iron  spikes,  and  with 
prudent  watchfulness 
kept  their  colors  flying 
despite  the  Tories. 
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functions  of  his  office  had  'become  l<no\va  througliout  the 
land,  presiding  as  he  did  in  the  sessions  of  conferences  from 
Aroostook  to  San  Francisco.  Those  posted  as  to  localities 
of  note  in  southern  Berkshire  point  the  traveler  to  a  grass- 
grown  cellar  place  near  the  roadside  where  the  house  stood 
in  which  this  divine  was  born.  It  is  near  the  Salisbury,  Ct., 
town  line.  Here  at  Sheffield,  too,  was  for  many  years  the 
home  of  that  prince  of  polite  court  officers,  the  late  Graham 
.A.  Root,  who  was  for  many  years  sheriff  of  "our  county  of 
Berkshire,"  and  of  whom  it  was  once  remarked,  and  that 
appropriately,  "  at  his  hands,  on  account  of  his  politeness, 
a  hanging  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  terrors  !  " 


SOME  REMINISCENCES 


Amusing  reminiscences  are  given  of  early  settlers  on  the 
hills  of  the  eastern  borders  of  Berkshire.  And  among 
others  which  have  "  come  down  to  us  from  former  genera- 
tions," is  one  concerning  a  certain  picluresciue  "  old  stager  " 
who  dwelt  somewhere  on  the  heights  of  Becket,  and  who 
outlived  his  fourth  wife.  The  funeral  of  the  last  of  the 
four  successive  wi\  es  was  over,  and  the  oft-married  and  oft- 
bereaved  man,  accompanied  by  his  minister,  went  with  the 
cortege  from  the  place  of  obsequies  to  the  mountain  "grave- 
yard."   On  the  way,  the  minister  remarked,  in  confidential 

condolence,  "  Brother  ,  it  is  indeed  a  great  affliction  to 

lose  a  wife:  and  how  a  man  thus  afflicted  must  need  the 
grace  of  God  to  sustain  him.  And  how  much,  surely,  he 
must  need  divine  help  on  losing  a  second  and  a  third  part- 
ner of  his  joys.  But  here  you  are  called  topart  with  a  fourth 
wife!  May  Heaven  sustain  you  in  the  unspeakable  sorrow 
of  your  great  bereavement !  "  To  this  abundance  and  acme 
of  tenderness  came  the  response,  "  I  swanny,  parson,  'lis 
tough;  aint  it?  Why,  I'd  ruther  hev  lost  my  best  farrow 
keow  1 "  Thus  much  is  history  —  what  follows  is  embellish- 
ment, added,  as  the  story  has  been  repeated.  It  is  that,  on  the 
return  from  the  interment,  the  mourning  man  picked  up 
near  the  "graveyard"  a  horse-shoe,  and  exclaimed,  "Well, 
there's  no  great  loss  without  some  small  gain."  The  wicked 
ones  in  giving  this  addenda  make  the  adjectives  change 
places  so  that  the  proverb  quoted  reads  in  their  version  to 
make  the  wailing  widower  say,  between  sighs,  "  With  this 
small  loss  a  greater  gain."  It  was  this  same  "  stager  "  who, 
complaining  to  his  neighbor  that  a  cow  from  the  herd  of 
the  latter  had  for  a  second  time  trespassed  on  his  grounds, 
said,  "  You  don't  suppose  that  my  wife  and  I  as  we  sit  at 
home  of  a  Sunday  morning  readin'  the  Bible  want  to  be 
disturbed  by  that  air  old  keow-bell !  " 

In  another  neighborhood  of  the  same  town  lived  another 
of  the  "  old  stagers,"  who  was  still  alive  when  Kossuth, 
the  Hungarian  patriot,  was  in  America.  Receiving  the 
adulation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  all  over  the  land  as 
a  supplement  to  the  honors  shown  him  in  Europe,  the  great 
chieftain  of  the  .Magyar  en  route  with  his  retinue  through 
Massachusetts  to  Albany  must  have  felt  humiliated  not  a  little 
by  the  unseemly  familiarity  of  the  "old  stager"  aforesaid, 
who  had  come  down  to  the  country  station  of  Chester  to 
see  tlie  hero.  The  Hungarian  traveled  by  the  afternoon 
train,  which  in  those  days,  made  halt  at  the  little  depot  at 
half-past  one  o'clock,  tarrying  usually  for  five  minutes. 
Schoolmaster  Allard,  a  teacher  well  remembered  of  yore  in 
that  region,  sensing  the  importance  of  the  event  of  Mr. 
Kossuth's  journey  through  America,  forgot  for  the  time 
the  drill  of  the  school-room  in  which  his  voice,  as  is  still 
remembered  by  his  pupils,  was  so  often  heard  in  his  arith- 
metical injunction  of  "  Units  under  units,  tens  imder  tens," 
itid  in  the  morning  asked  the  pupils  to  assemble  at  the 
school-house  promptly  at  one  and  march  to  the  station  to 
see  the  lion  of  the  times.  There,  drawn  up  in  double  file, 
they  stood  in  respectful  attitude  by  the  coach  of  the  train 
from  which  the  dark-visaged  Magyar  of  renown  beamed 
kindly  on  the  lads  and  misses,  asking  them  questions  and 
smiling  at  their  ready  replies.  People  of  the  village  stood 
around  in  respectful  attitude,  or  at  least  with  curiosity  that 
was  pardonable.  But  this  "stager"  from  the  hills  wasn't 
agoin'  to  let  the  occasion  pass  without  talking  face  to  face 
with  the  celebrity  from  beyond  the  seas  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
man  coming  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a  fellow  because  all  the 
people  were  talking  about  him.    So,  judging  of  him  as  he 
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A  country  boy  by  the  old  stone  wall, 

I  hat  keeps  the  meadow  and  road  apart, 
Stands  handsome  and  manly  and  strong  and  tall ; 

And  sturdy  is  he  as  the  maple  tree 
That's  by  his  side.    For  Sffm  is  young 

.^nd  his  honest  heart  is  as  light  and  free 
.\s  tlie  bird  tliat  sings  in  the  summer  skies. 

Me  looks  far  oft  o'er  the  distant  hillj, 
While  a  soft  light  shines  in  hi';  hazel  eyes  ; 

And  leaning  there  by  the  meadow  wall, 

He  gives  this  sweet,  familiar  call : 

"  Co',  boss  I   co',  boss!   co.'  boss!" 


Now  to  manhood  grown,  and  the  bells  sound  sueet 

As  the  cows  come  slowly  from  out  the  wood ; 
.And  he  leaves  the  wall  and  luirries  to  meet 

Tlie  mild-eyed  creatures,  for  they  all  know 
■]  he  hand  that  strokes  them  as  they  pass 

.Along  the  road  where  tlie  daisies  grow. 
A  ud  each  one  stands  by  the  cow  yard  bars 

Seeming  well  content  with  the  strong  brown  hand 
i  hat  milks  them  there  'neath  the  summer  stars  , 

.And  Sam's  eyes  look  love  as  he  sings  again 

The  well-remembered,  sweet  refrain, 

"Co,"  boss  1    co.'boss!    co.'boss'  ' 


'W  cotumy  buy  by  tlie  old  stone  wall' 


A  POEM  WITH  A  HISTORY 


When  Albert  Hardy,  now  editor  of  Cloi/cy's 
Magazine,  in  New  York  city,  was  engaged  in 
literary  work  in  New  England,  he  passed  inany  of 
his  summer  months  among  the  Berkshire  hills  — 
chiefly  in  Lenox,  and  in  the  vicinity.  His  home 
was  then  in  Springfield,  and  it  was  his  especial 
delight  to  make  extended  pedestrian  tours  among 
the  hills,  he  very  often  walking  from  Springfield  to 
Lenox  and  Pittsfield.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1889  that  Mr.  Hardy  wrote  "  Sam,"  the  poem  which 
follows.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Boslon  Globe, 
and  was  shortly  after  popularized  by  being  read  by 
the  famous  elocutionist,  A.  P.  Burbank,  at  Chau- 
tauqua. Impressed  with  the  manliness  and  beauty 
of  his  young  friend,  Samuel  E.  Houston,  son  of 
Hugh  Houston  of  West  Becket,  Mr.  Hardy  wrote 
the  poem,  which  has  since  been  incorporated  in 
many  books  of  verse,  and  which  is  very  popular 
with  elocutionists.    This  is  the  poem  ;  — 


And  u  pipiHif  vote 


old  stone  wati  ■ 


'1  was  a  day  in  June,  such  as  poets  love, 
'JMieie  by  his  side  a  fair  girl  stands, 

And  the  Hying  clouds  in  the  sky  above 
Seem  to  play  at  forfeits  with  the  sun 

I  low  well  Sam  knows  that  a  lover's  heart 
Throbs  'neath  his  coat,  and  that  ev^y  one 

(If  the  clover  blossoms  in  the  field 
Is  breathing  to  him  an  old  love-song. 

.And  that  every  bud  a  joy  can  yield. 
So  the  maiden  there  by  tlie  bioken  wall 
■Takes  up  and  sings  the  old-time  call. 

"Co.'boss!   co.'boss!  co.'boss!" 


Once  more  Sam  stands  by  the  meadow  bjrs 
With  his  wife  beside  him,  and  her  arms 

Enfokl  a  dear  form,  whose  baby  prate 
Is  sweeter  to  them  than  the  brook's  gay  song 

■As  it  Hows  away  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hiU. 
Happy  they  wait,  for  they  know  ete  long 

1  he  cows  will  come  from  the  meadow  side- 
So  Sam  caresses  his  little  son, 

While  the  young  wife  looks  with  joy  and  pride  ; 
\ni  a  piping  voice  o'er  the  old  stone  wall 
Just  breathes  in  baby  notes  the  call. 

"Co,' boss!   co.'boss!  co.'boss!"' 


^  'Ju'iis  a  duy  in  June,  sue/t  as  poets  love^ 
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wdulil  (il  iiM'ii,  111'  |>ul  (111  his  lu  st  "  haul  tiiiii's  "  liock,  as  lie  wduld  il  lie  liail  liccii 
(roiiig  out  lo  buy  the  l)esl  pair  of  boviiies  oil  thehills.  Thusclad  and  with  his  host  ov 
wiiip  he  drove  in  Ids  new  cart  to  tiic  village,  where  lie  lialted  ids  steers  at  tlic  slied 
of  tlie  "store."  Tlience  Koint;  to  tlie  station,  lie  elbowed  Ids  way  tlirouKli  the 
crowd  and  up  to  tlic  car  window,  where,  readjusting  the  (luid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  l)y  way  of  eiiipliasis,  and  to  (^et  a  pood  staitin  the  nieiiioi  able  remark  he 
was  to  make,  he  said,  as  he  looked  with  liis  mingled  innocence  and  audacity  into 
the  face  of  the  distinguished  visitor,  "  Well,  Mr.  Kossuth,  erbeout  whut  is  yeour 
everidge  heft?"  I'o  this  impertinence  the  well-bred  foreigner  very  good-nalurcdly 
replied,  as  he  tried  to  hide  llie  smile  thai  d:nviied  on  his  rare  woiii  visage,  "  1 
haven't  been  weighed 

very  lately."  The  man       \V("''v''' -  •>.;«!'..•{• ',••'•)  •■•'<-X-i\ir!i^vTfi0flf'g 

with  his  new  frock  and 

best    ''cattle  team" 

drove  back  to  bis  farm, 

tliinking  that  he  liad 

done  the  smart  thing 

of  the  occasion.  lie- 
fore  starting  from  the 

village  he  had  to  stop, 

of     course,    at  the 

"  store  "and  talk  about 

it  to  "  Lorrunce  "  and 

'•  Reel "      I^oot,  p.it 

the   big    brindle  dog 

"Bose,"     lying  hall 

asleep  and  half  awake 

on  the  floor,  and  buy  a 

fresh  supply  of  "  the 

weed  "  for  himself  and 

an    extra    pound  of 

old    llyson   for  "the 

woman,"  in  celebration 

of   his  accomplishing 

tlie  feat  with  which  he 

had   charged  himself 

as  he  set  forth  on  the 

morning,  big  with  the 

possibilities  of  agraiul 

achievement ! 

The     "  good  oUl 

times"  were  spiced 

with    operations  of 

sharp  men.  And  Mr. 
Adams,  the  veteran 
ex-conductor  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany 
(\Vestern)railroad,  still 
living  at  Springfield, 
recalls  one  of  these  experiences  wherein  a  man  in  paitnership  with  Alexander 
Birnie,  brother  of  the  late  Wdliam  liirnie,  undertook  to  rob  his  associate  of  the 
stock  of  goods  which  they  had  in  a  store  for  the  supply  of  workmen  engaged  in 
building  the  railroad.  1  his  partner  had,  in  the  evening,  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Birnie,  made  out  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  whole  stock  to  a  Becket  man  who  was  not 
particularly  inquisitive  as  to  the  manner  of  acquiring  property.  He  gave  the 
seller  money  and  also  a  horse  and  sleigh,  with  which  the  latter  made  good  his  escape 
out  of  town  and  beyond  the  state  limits.  The  next  morning  the  purchaser  appeared 
at  the  store  and  laid  claim  to  the  entire  stock  in  Irade.  Prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Birnie  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Adams, 
soon  brought  a  trial  before  a  country  jus 
tice  of  the  peace,  at  West  13ecket,  where 
assembled  a  great  crowd  of  the  curious, 
and  in  which  litigation  figured  such  well- 
remembered  old-time  lawyers  as  "Squire" 
Filley,  the  rotund  magnate  of  ancient 
Otis.  The  result  was  a  finding  for  Mr. 
Birnie,  that  established  his  claim  to  the 
goods  which  had  been  fraudulently  con- 
veyed, and  so  of  course  in  the  purchaser's 
losing  the  money  he  had  advanced,  his 
horse  and  sleigh  and  the  cost  of  the 
litigation.  This  in  keeping  with  the  rules 
of  court  proceedings  in-'lhose  days,  in- 
cluded the  fees  of  both  lawyers  and  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  witnesses  on  both 
sides  of  the  case. 

But  Becket  had  other  than  these 
picturesque  fellows.  And  in  the  congre- 
gations of  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde 
and  otlier  ministers  of  the  Becket  church, 
there  were  many  fine  families.  It  was  at 
Becket  Centre  where  the  father  of  I^. 
B.  Williams   of  Northampton    and  his 


liiolheis,  II.  I  .  and  (  ',  II.  Williams,  did  a  large  business  as  a  country  merchant 
and  was  a  magistrate  respected  by  the  people  aionnd  him.  His  sons  were  born  in 
that  town,  and  thcic  the  eldest  began  to  learn  the  wajs  of  the  business  world. 
There  were  Wadswortlis,  Snows,  Huntingtons,  Teikinscs,  Clarks,  Chaffets,  Kudds 
and  others  who  gave  good  account  of  themsclvts  and  some  of  whom  are  doing 
\vell  in  the  world,  in  and  out  of  the  slate,  to  this  day. 

A  tradition  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  shows  the  opposilirm  which  the 
inojeclors  of  the  first  railroads  met  in  forwarding  their  i  iilei  prises,  It  is  to  the 
ellect  that  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Deming,  lliiongh  whose  acres  in  the  (own  of 
Washington,  the  roulc'  for  Ihe  Weslein  railroad  l.iid,  delei  mined  to  stop  the 

encroachiTient,  and,  full 
iif  the  consciousness 
of  his  right  and  power 
so  lo  do,  appeared  on 
Ihe  scene  where  a 
party  of  surveyors  and 
I  onstruction  men  were 
at  work,  and  declared 
with  the  emphasis  of 
righteous  indignation, 
"  ( lentlcmen,  I  own 
as  high  as  heaven  and 
as  deep  as  hell,  and 
this  road  isn't  going 
through  !  ''  The  re- 
mark, which,  it  may  be 
imagined  caused  a 
smile  on  those  who 
heard  it,  was  told  by 
some  of  the  work- 
men at  the  neighbor- 
ing farmhouses  where 
iliey  boarded,  and  of 
course  became  part  of 
the  legendary  lore  of 
the  region. 


ni  Ai  Tin  i.  nvcK  r.  r- 
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A  Cot'.NTKV  Stork. 
—  Odd  stories  are  often 
told  of  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the 
stock  of  a  country 
store,  and  much  may 
lie  allowed  for  the 
stretch  of  imagination; 
but  this  of  a  store  still 
open,  in  the  town  of 
Becket,  is  vouched  for  . 
Two  visitors  to  the  village  made  a  bet.  upon  the  statement  of  one  of  them, 
that  the  other  could  not  name  anything  of  merclianlable  nature  which  could  not  be 
found  at  that  store.  The  doubter  rather  stretched  his  bounds  when  he  named  a 
church  pulpit  as  the  article  which  he  did  not  believe  could  be  found  in  the  place. 
The  other  man's  faith  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  shaken  when  this  unusual 
article  of  merchandise  was  named  by  his  friend,  but  he  bravely  stood  by  his  bet, 
and  both  men  walked  down  to  the  village  store  and  at  once  infornud  the  gray  and 
grizzled  proprietor  what  they  called  for.  "Yes,  yes,  I've  got  one,"  he  said,  to  the 
delight  of  one  man  and  the  amazement  of  the  other.    Then  he  led  the  way  to  a 

back  room  and  showed  them  a  church 
pulpit  wdiich  had  but  recently  lieen  taken 
out  from  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town 
preparatory  to  the  tearing  down  of  the 
edifice. 

NOVrCM  UKR 

"Wlieii  Is  November?" 
When  skies  are  gray,  with  scarce  ;\  lleck  of  blue. 
When  slurp  winds  blow  wbicli  pierce  you  tlirongli 

and  tbroiigli  : 
When  bird  songs  cease, and  empty  nests  liatig  liifili. 
When  biittertlies  j\nd  flowers  have  said  good  by  ; 
When  silver  frostwork  gleams  on  HeUl  and  hill. 
When  lieartli-lires  llanie  and  glow,  as  nights  wa.x 
chill; 

When  dead  leaves  drift  tlirongli  lonely  forest  ways. 
When  conies  the  glad  New  England  day  of  days; 
'l  lien  Is  November, 

Eiiiiiiii  C  Do-wd. 
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Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  so  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 
Where  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  lier  winds' 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  Resort 
Were  all  too  rallied,  and  sometimes  impaired, 

Millm. 
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reached,  a  glimpse  is 
atforded  of  a  few  farm- 
liouses  in  the  little 
v  a'ley  on  the  left  (the 
nuirderer  Coy  lived  off 
(here,  just  by  the  little 
Metliodist  meeting- 
house), but  little  hint  is 
given  of  the  beautiful 
country  beyond,  as  the 
train  rolls  over  the 
ridge,  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  scenery 
would  discourage  one 
from  investigating  far- 
ther, did  he  not  know 
that  the  "  I'romised 
Land "  was  not  far 
away,  and  the  pictur- 
esque little  village  of 
Hinsdale  and  the  fair- 
ly beautiful  town  of  Dalton  lies  ter- 
raced on  the  hills  and  in  the  valley,  but 
a  little  further  on. 

^'et  Washington  —  bleak  Washing- 
ton—  bleak  hill-top  that  it  is,  is  not  by 
any  means  devoid  of  picturesque  in- 
terest in  itself.  It  is  1,700  feet  above 
the  ocean  level,  and,  therefore,  about 


THE  KllJl-:  AHOl  r  THl-:  COUN  IN 
W'ashinoton,  Liiii,  liKcKi:r  .\s[>  Tvki.nc.iiam 


Tiie  town  of  Washington,  on  the  lloslon  >.V 
Albany  railroad,  in  this  county,  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  town  of  ^^ount  Washing- 
ton in  the  southwest  part  of  this  county,  for  they 


ItKFUKSIIMKN  I 


hive  some  historic  interest.  Wasliington  has  an  interesting  liistor)',  too,  and 
has  furnished  the  business  and  tlie  political  world  with  those  who  have  made 
their  mark.  Notable  among  these  was  the  late  ex-Governor  Kdwin  D.  Morgan, 
w  ir  governor  of  Ne  v  York,  and  United  States  senator,  and  whose  father  was 
the  well-known  "  Squire  "  Morgan,  old-time  magistrate  of 
the  town.  Sad  it  is  to  see  that  the  old  meeting-house  on  the 
hill  has  gone  to  ruins  —  that  the  sanctuary  fragrant  with 
the  memory  of  such  earnest  preachers  as  the  I^ev.  Moses 
Longley  and  others  like  liim,  and  of  such  good  people 
as  the  Morgans,  the  Blakes,  the  Abbotts,  the  Pomeroys 
and  others,  should  be  left  to  tumble  to  pieces. 

Becket 

Hecket,  too,  is  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  ideal  pure  country  places  in  the  county, 
without  a  cultivated  landscape,  but  attractive  because  of 
its  natural  simplicity.  Our  artist  appropriately  calls  it 
"  Beautiful  Becket."  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  1,200 
feet,  the  air  is  clear  and  cool  in  summer,  and  the  scenery 
close  by  the  village  is  wild  and  romantic  in  many  places. 
There  are  three  villages  in  the  town,  but  North  Becket, 
where  the  depot  and  hotel  (the  Clafiin  house)  are  located, 
is  the  business  part  of  the  town.  The  hotel,  kept  by 
Landlord  Schlesinger,  is  a  favorite  stopping-place  with 
Hampden  county  people,  as  well  as  others,  and  was 
named   after  e-x-Gov.   William    Clafiin.  who  originally 


700  feet  higher  than  iMount 
Washington,  and  there  arc 
some  very  fine  views 
on  the  west  slope,  over- 
looking Pittsfield,  and 
near  the  Congregational 
church.  Ashley  lake, 
I'ittsfield's  source  of 
water  supply,  lies  here, 
and  is  a  mile  long.  Oc- 
tober mountain  is  in  this 
town;  the  outlook  here  is 
cliarming,  and  in  the  fall 
months  the  foliage  effects 
are  magnificent.  Roar- 
ing brook,  which  has  its 
source  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  is  a  pretty 
stream  running  through 
I'ory  Glen,  a  place  said  to 


are  very  different  places.  Our  pictures  give  some 
idea  of  the  views  which  met  our  artist  when  he 
entered  this  part  of  the  Berkshire,  yet  it  should 
not  be  understood  that  the  town  of  Washington  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  its  great  patronymic.  Here 
:'rit  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  enters  the  small 
.illage,  clustered  about  the  little  railroad  station, 
'.hrougli  a  deep  rock  cut,  at  about  the  highest  point 
on  the  road.  Coming  from  Springfield,  by  rail, 
the  traveler  has  been  steadily  ascending,  and  the 
iron  horse  snorts  and  pants  before  he  enters  the 
rocky  rail  gateway  into  the  charming  Berkshire 
lands.    In  the  last  half-mile  Ijefore  that  place  is 
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()rrii|)ic.-il  llu'  [iLuc  toi  .\  sinninci  i csidciuc.  'I'lic  drives  ;ii  c  iiitiMi'stiiig 
all  about,  and  tlie  tally-ho  frc(|iiently  liiids  its  way  here.  Mountain 
scenery  of  nuich  variety  and  (grandeur  is  to  be  seen  iiere.  liecket 
niounlaiu  is  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  depot,  and  is  2,200  feet 
hinli.  It  is  easily  reached  and  at  its  base  is  located  the  reservoir  of 
liiilklcy,  Dunton  &  Co.  VVadsworth  mountain,  three  miles  south  of 
North  Keckct,  is  200  feet  lower,  but  from  its  summit  the  steeples  of 
eit^hl  churches  can  he  counted.  Benton  mountain  also  gives  a  good 
view;  it  is  1,800  feet  high,  and  only  half  a  mile  from  the  depot.  For 


1IIR  .<>IIAI>K,1> 


a  good  view  of  the  village,  one  need  only  ascend  the  little  hill  and  the 
highway  just  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  crossing,  where  he  will  behold 
our  artist's  "  Beautiful  I?eckel." 

Yqkun  and  Centre  lakes  are  pretty  sheets  of  water  near  the  depot 
village,  and  there  are  others  in  other  directions,  but  less  easy  of  access. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  residence  portion  of  the  village  near 
the  depot  has  been  much  improved,  and  its  convenience  of  access 
will  continue  to  make  it  popular  for  Connecticut  valley  people,  over 
some  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Lee  ■   r  .  -    '  ■  ■ 

The  drive  from  Becket  to  Lee  is  about 
five  miles,  up  hill  and  down,  and  gives 
one  many  a  glimpse  of  what  back  coun- 
try farm  life  is,  on  the  e.xterior,  and  when 
one  drives  into  Lee  itself  he  is  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  bustle  and  energy  evident 
in  the  place.  It  is  not  a  large  town,  but  is 
the  smartest  in  the  county,  reckoned  by 
its  size.  Here  are  large  marble  quarries 
and  paper  mills,  and  the  first  paper  pulp 
made  in  this  country  had  its  origin  here. 
Marble  went  from  Lee  for  a  large  part  of 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  New  ^'ork,Girard 


brought  this  last  sen- 
li'iice  to  a  close,  we 
unexpectedly  found 
close  (  01  roboi  ation  of 
our  judgment:  I'rof. 
( iilderslceve  of  Johns 
llopkins  University 
says,  " 'J'liis  is  the  only 
place  I  was  ever  in 
where  I  could  walk  all 
day  and  find  a  new 
and  charming  view 
every  five  minutes." 
Our  artist's  pictures  in 
this  charming  town 
also  give  plentiful 
hints  of  what  is  to  be 
found  here. 

The  old  time  Shak- 
er interest  of  the  town 
is  referred  to  else- 
where, and  need  not 
be  alluded  to  here, 
ex(  ept  as  Mount 
"  Morel)  "  is  related 
thereto.  'I'liis  place 
was  selected  by  the 
Shakers  for  their 
"spiritual  commun- 
ion "  place  in  1844,  and 
the  prospect  from  this 
point  is  magnificent. 
At  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  the  Shakers 
cleared  a  small  piece 
of  ground  and  built  a 
fence  around  it,  an  in- 
ner fence  around  the  "  spiritual  fount,"  and  erected  a  marble 
monument,  with  an  engraved  message  purporting  to  be  from 
God  himself,  warning  all  to  keep  sacred  the  grounds  and 
never  desecrate  them.  The  Shakers  held  services  there  for 
several  years,  and  finally  discontinued  them  of  course  when 
the  organization  broke  up,  after  which  the  monument  was 
broken,  carried    away  piecemeal,  for  relics,  by  strangers. 
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college,  two  wings  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  many  other  handsome  build- 
ings, and  at  one  time  Lee  paper  manufac- 
turers furnished  the  largest  part  of  the 
paper  used  by  thegreat  New  York  dailies. 
"  Mighlawn,"  the  "home  of  the  brood 
mares,"  was  famous  the  country  over  for  its 
fine  horses.  Here  the  famous  "Alcyone" 
and  "Alcantara  "  stallions  were  raised  and 
petted.  At  one  time  there  was  5>5o,ooo 
worth  of  horseflesh  here,  and  it  was 
probably  the  most  costly  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  Tlie  picturestjue 
features  of  the  town  are  so  comprehen- 
sively treated  of  elsewhere,  in  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  L.  S.  Rowland  of 
I^ee,  that  we  are  obliged,  on  account  of 
restricted  space,  to  "cut  short"  the 
record  of  the  extremely  pleasant  impres- 
sions of  our  jaunt  through  this  part  of 
the  county. 

TVKINGHAM 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  country 
drives  is  that  from  Lee  to  Tyringham, 
and  once  within  the  limits  of  this  latter, 
c|uaint,  small  town,  one  sees  new  scenes  of 
beauty  unfolding  every  hour,  providing, 
always,  of  course,  he  keeps  moving  and 
has  his  eyes  open.  Turning  to  a  well- 
known    authority  on   Berkshire,  as  we 
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Nothing  is  now  left,  and  the  whole  Sliaker 
property  passed  into  other  hands. 

Among  other  interesting  matters  in 
this  town  is  the  geological  collection  of 
Daniel  Clark  at  his  residence  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  place. 

Tyringham  is  not  a  railroad  town,  but 
it  is  easily  reached  by  carriage  from  Lee, 
and  the  people  are  entertaining  a  yearly  in- 
creasing host  of  Slimmer  visitors.  Those 
who  once  come  here  generally  appear  ai 
least  a  second  season  if  they  can. 


The  Lee  Pwwdeh  .Mill.  —  Besides 
the  ilood  disaster  in  East  Lee,  pictured 
in  these  pages,  the  town  of  Lee  has  been  hamilm 
noted  for  other  shocking  calamities.  In 

September,  1S24,  a  scene  of  most  appalling  desolation  was  exhibited  in  this  town. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  an  e.xtensive  powder  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Laflin, 
Looinis  Co.  At  the  time  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  five  tons  of 
powder  in  the  different  buildings.  On  a  very  pleasant  morning,  when  the  Work- 
men thought  all  things  were 

going  securely,  in  a  moment  fr^fVr*  ■  •>?sji^'>-'' 
every  building  was  razed  i,^  .•  -iji  ' 
from  its  foundations  with  •'.i-'-^ 
a  tremendous  explosion. 
Three  of  the  unfortunate 
workmen  were  instantly 
killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  river.lingered 
for  a  short  lime,  till  death 
relieved  him.  Every  house 
in  the  neighborhood  was 
more  or  less  injured,  and 
every  breast  was  shocked 
Such  was  the  consternation 
produced  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
inhabitants  that  they  univer- 
sally protested  against  the 
rebuilding,  and  llie  feelings 


WHAT  THE  FARMER  READS 


The  dusk  of  winter's  eve  falls  early  in 
New  England's  hills,  and  no  gaslights 
illumine  the  snowdrifts. 

The  farmer's  cheery  abode  shows  but 
dimly  against  the  murky  sky,  save  where 
the  bright  rays  of''a  lamp  project  from 
an    uncurtained  window,  and  make  a 
broad  pathway  of  light  across  the  snow. 
Perhaps  by  the  aid  of  that  liglit,  one 
can  see  the  snow^lakes  falling  silently,  or 
a  misty  rain,  or  perhaps  its  brightness  is 
paled  by  the  winter  moon  which  slowly 
emerges  from  some  low-lying  clouds  in 
the  east  and  makes  a  glittering  fairy-land 
of  all  out  of  doors.    If  we  look  in  that 
lighted  window  we  see  the  farmer's  family 
gathered  around  a  bright  and  glowing  fire.    Theirs  is  the  "abode  of  comfort  but 
not  of  luxury."   A  rag  carpet  covers  the  floor.   The  walls  are  papered  in  bright  and 
glowing  tints  and  a  few  chromos,  no  less  bright  and  glowing,  are  hung  around  the 
room.    There  is  an  organ  in  the-position  of  honor,  an  old-fashioned  desk  and  clock 
and  plenty  of  rocking-chairs. 

In  front  of  the  large  stove,  capable  of  holding  an  immense 
"  chunk,"  a  table  is  drawn,  and  on  it  is  placed  a  large  lamp. 
By  the  light  of  that  lamp  the  farmer  alternately  reads  and  dozes, 
as  he  sits  in  his  particular  rocking-chair,  his  stockinged  feet 
toasting  on  the  fender. 

He  is  tired;  his  day's  work  has  led  him  to  the  ice  pond  or 
the  wood  lot  or  to  the  distant  mills  in  the  valley,  and  after  the 
discomfort  of  the  day,  this  is  elysium. 

Mistress  Farmer  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  and 
briskly  stitches  or  knits  on  the  endless  succession  of  stockings, 
or  chops  the  corn-beef  hash  for  to-morrow's  breakfast. 

And  the  farmer's  daughter?  Perhaps  she  is  busy  with  the 
latest  pattern  in  crochet,  or  with  deft  and  nimble  fingers  she 
apes  the  styles  of  the  city,  and  "fixes  over"  her  second  best 
woolen  dress.  Perhaps,  her  ambition  is  to  graduate  from  the 
Normal  school,  and  she  is  studying  Latin  with  the  minister 
of  the  village  church,  and  so  takes  this  quiet  time  to  con  the 
next  day's  lesson. 
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if  'he  proprietors  coinciding,  the  site  and  water  privilege  were  soon  after  sold,  and 
'.  extensive  paper  mill  erected. 


Thrice  happy  he!  who  on  the 
sunless  side 

Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest 
crowned, 

lieneath  the  whole  collected 
shade  reclines ; 

Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  wood- 
bine wrought; 

And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever 
spouting  streams, 

Sits  coolly  calm,  while  all  the 
world  without, 

Unsatisfy'd  and  sick,  tosses  at 
noon.  * 

Emblem  instructive  of  the  vir- 
tuous man. 

Who  keeps  his  tempered  mind 
serene  and  pure, 

.•\nd  every  passion  aptly  bar- 
moniz'd, 

Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice 
infiam'd. 

Thomson. 
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Sho  piobably  lias  a  novel  laid  away  on  tlio  top  of 
the  oiRaii,  waitini;  iinlil  lhat  (iiiiel  hour  after  she  is  in 
bed,  wlicii  she  cm  read  a  little  before  the  li^lit  is 
blown  out. 

Tlie  boys  arc  in  anotlioi  eoriier,  and  liavc  a  lui;^e 
bowl  of  Baldwins  and  ( 'irconings,  which  they  busily 
niunch  while  hands  and  biains  are  otcupicd  with  a 
Ranic  of  cards  or  dominoes.  Later  they  will  read  in 
the  \'oulh\s  C(>iii/>(>iii(>ii  or  f^iuw  favorite  book  of  ad- 
venture until  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  gives  nine 
sonorous  strokes  —  the  bedtime  si};nal  for  the  boys. 

These  lonfi  winter  evenings  become  the  reading 
harvest  of  the  farmer,  and  so  also  are  the  long, 
lazy  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  family  are  home 
from  church. 

All  the  week-ilay  pastimes  and  occupations  are  thi  n 
laid  aside.  No  dinner  is  provided,  but  all  taketluir 
turn  in  helping  themselves  to  "  a  snack  "  from  the 
pantry  shelf.  In  summer  under  a  shady  tree,  and  in 
winter  around  the  fire,  they  rest  and  read  the  papers. 


MdKMMi  .SdCNDS 

But  who  tho  iiiolddics  of  ntoni  cnn  trll  ? 

I  lie  wild  hrook,  down  the  inoiiiitMiii  '.Mi'  ; 

1  lie  lowing  liprd,  tlic  sliocpfold's  simpler  Ixdl ; 

I  lio  pipe  of  early  slieplierd,  dim  descried 
In  llie  lone  v;\lley  ;  edioinn  f;ir  and  wide 

I  lie  cliinioi  oils  lioi  II  tlie  ( lids  ;il)ove  ; 

'I'lie  lioliow  111111  ninr  of  the  oceiin  tide; 

■j  lie  linni  of  Ix'es,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love. 

And  tlic  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  (;rove 

The  cott.iMe  iiiis  lit  eaily  pilgrim  h.uk  ; 
C  lowiied  with  her  pail  the  trippirin  niilkiiiaid  siii^s  ; 
I  he  wliisllint;  ploiii;linian  stalks  alield  ;  and,  hark  I 
Hown  the  rouKh  slope  the  ponderons  waRon  rinijs  ; 
I'liroiiKli  rnstliiiK  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs: 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour; 
The  partridne  hnrsts  away,  on  wliirrinn  w  inRS  : 
Deep  mourns  the  tnrtle  in  setpiesteied  bower. 
.\nd  shrill  lark  carols  from  her  aerial  tower. 

hunt  \  Hciillw. 


ship  of  ten.  The  annual  tax  wa.s  afterwards  increased 
to  fifty  cents,  and  later  re<hired  to  twenty-five  rents,  at 
whi(  h  sum  it  still  remains. 

The  library  consist('d  of  thirty  vohimes  in  1R25, 
principally  historical  and  religious  works;  for  ex- 
ample, "  .Slillman's  Travels,"  "Watts  on  the  Mind," 
"  Baxter's  Call,"  "  Cowper's  I'orms,"  "  I'.dward's 
Affection,"  etc.,  and  not  a  woik  of  lii  tion  among  the 
original  thirty  !  Additions  have  been  made  nearly 
every  year,  and  although  books  have  been  sold  at 
several  times  the  library  now  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  volumes.  The  largest  number  of 
members  was  twenty-three,  in  the  seventies,  but  at 
present  oidy  fourteen  persons  are  entitled  to  draw 
books  from  its  shclwcs.  It  has  been  kept  at  the  hoine 
of  one  of  the  members  for  twenty  years  and  before 
that  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Samuel  Dawes  for 
foi  ty-eight  years. 

I'eople  took  more  care  of  books  then,  I  think,  th.nn 
t he v  do  now.  The  following  is  copied  fi  om  the  rc(  01  rls  :  - 
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a  few  stray  books,  or  study  the  Sunday-school  lesson, 
until  the  gloaming  the  strains  of  the  organ  are  heard 
and  the  daughter  of  the  house  plays  simple  hymns. 
Her  sweet  voice  leads  mother  and  the  boys  in  song, 
while  father  listens  with  pride,  and  thinks  that  little 
organ  a  good  investment,  and  his  girl  the  best  and 
prettiest  and  the  smartest  in  all  the  country  round. 

The  farmer  reads  first  and  foremost  the  county 
p  iper ;  after  that  what  ta4<es  his  attention  will  depend 
on  the  bent  of  the  individual.  If  all  his  interests  are 
purely  agricultural,  the  I loiiicslend,  Fai  iii  niid  Fh  c- 
ufie  or  some  other  of  the  nuinerous  papers  of  that 
class  becomes  a  weekly  visitor.  Another  person  who 
has  more  interest  in  politics  and  very  possibly  is  a 
'  prohiljition  "  crank  or  takes  delight  in  the  cognomen 
of  "mugwump"  will  take  a  daily.  A  third  type  is  the 
rleacon  of  the  church  or  the  Sabbath-school  superin- 
tendent. .Such  take  the  Cougrej^iUioiialisI  or  the 
W'aichiiiaii,  and  the  Honii'.  Afissioiiaiy. 

Of  books,  the  history  of  his  county  or  town,  and 


the  annals  of  the  war  interest  the  farmer  most.  But 
few  take  time  for  books.  'I'hose  who  do,  choose 
lOdward  Eggleston  or  J.  T.  'I  rowbridge,  and  may  find 
themselves  enthralled  in  the  machinations  of  Rider 
Haggard.  Sometimes  a  little  circulating  lilirary  is  in 
existence  and  in  this  the  farmer  and  his  family  find 
books  and  reading. 

I  know  of  one  such  organized  as  long  ago  as  1S35, 
in  one  of  the  most  rugged,  barren  and  bleak  localities 
of  the  Berkshire  hills.  'I'hemselves  living  on  wind- 
swept, rolling  heights,  the  inhabitants  see  in  the  dis- 
tance the  dim,  blue  cone  of  C>reylock  witli  a  faint  spiral 
of  smoke  rising  from  Iloosac  mountain  at  its  base. 
On  the  other  side  Remington  hill  stands  guard,  its 
summit  crowned  with  rugged  evergreens. 

This  particular  library  was  organized,  according 
to  the  constitution  adopted  April  15th,  1826,  "for  the 
I)romotion  of  general  knowledge."  Any  one  might 
become  a  member  on  payment  of  one  dollar  and  an 
annual  fee  of  fifteen  cents.    It  started  with  a  member- 


■     '  IIM'.-' 

For  grease  on  one  book,  .  .  acts. 

I 'or  blood  on  cover,  .  .  .  i  ' 

i"or  ink  on  one  book,  .  .  .  4   "  • 

Corner  of  cover  broken.  .  .  2 

(tiease  on  one  book,  .  .  .  2  " 

"      "      "     '■     .  .  .  1  " 

The  farmer's  wife,  if  her  husband  recognizes  her 
need  for  literature,  usually  subscribes  for  T/w  Ladies' 
Ilniiif.  Joiinial,  I'lic  Hoiiif  Afagaziiie,  or  some  other 
periodical  of  that  class,  or  for  a  paper  that  devotes  a 
corner  to  crochet  work  and  another  to  flowers  or  fash- 
ions, wdiile  the  .Sabbath-school  libraries  purvey  the  more  •; 
mild  and  rather  vacuous  volumes  of  Pansy  and  the 
exciting  tales  of  1'-.  1'.  Roe.  These  generally  are  all 
that  the  woman's  busy  cares  allow  time  for  hertorcaH, 

The  growing  sons  and  daughters  of  the  fanner  are  '. 
either  not  allowed  novels  at  all,  as  being  injurious,  or 
arc  permitted  to  roam  at  will  through  any  evil-smtlling,  V 
(Continued  on  pane  ;<).) 
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AMID  THi:  WILD  FLOWERS 


liV  MRS.  D.  H.  K.  GOODAI  T- 

Everybody  admits  that  there  is  a  kind  of  intimate 
charm  about  the  Berkshire  hills;  a  nameless  fascination, 
which  binds  the  beholder  and  invites,  not  mere  cold 
admiration,  hut  positive  love.    Throushnut  this  whole 


region  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  scenery  com- 
bines a  noble,  natural  beauty  with  a  softness  in  the  near 
views  and  a  restful,  almost  human  loveliness,  peculiarly 
winning.  Even  the  casual  tourist  returns  to  review  his 
happiness  and  ends  with  leaving  a  bit  of  his  heart  behind. 

Vet  surely  these  lovely  hills  and  valleys  would  miss 
much  of  their  endearing  attractiveness  without  the  in- 
exhaustible grace  and  delicacy  of  that  lavish  succession 
of  native  wild  flowers  in  which  they  are  clothed.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  there  are  certain  flowers  in  apparent  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  landscape.  No  gardening  of  man's 
design  can  vie  with  a  whole  mountain  side  of  one  burst  of 
laurel,  or  with  miles  upon  miles  of  massive  golden-rod. 
That  lowly  carpet  which  creeps  over  unnumbered  acres, 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  mingled  woodland  greenery,  under 
the  prescient  power  of  .April's  sun,  springs  suddenly  into 
rare  perfume  and  ethereal  color,  filling  the  woods  on  every 
side  with  the  sweet  breath  of  trailing  arbutus.  This  is 
the  Puritan's  maytlower,  inimitable  in  its  exquisite  and 
tender  loveliness,  the  very  aroma  and  blush  of  spring. 

But  in  the  calendar  of  the  flowers  "every  day  is  the 
best  in  the  year."  Each  one,  as  it  appears,  is  itself  the 
flower  of  time;  each  is  a  vivid  impersonation  of  beauty, 


the  vital  overflow  and  positive  expression  of  that  maternal 
energy  of  the  earth  which  keeps  alive  mankind  and  silently 
sustains  all  her  manifold  races,  whether  of  bird  or  bee,  or 
treeorflower.  Mysterious  power!  What  is  itthat brings 
to  birth  these  frail,  aerial  children  of  the  soil  ?  They  lift 
their  heads  to  commune  with  man  of  something  in  his 
deeper  nature,  to  whisper  mysteries  of  the  high  destinies 
of  an  aspiring  soul.  Too  weak  a  race  tor  hard  utility, 
with  what  an  irresistible  power  they  plead  for  beauty  ! 
Siu"ely  they  are  the  expression  of  something  divine  which 
we  cannot  wholly  fathom.  In  truth  the  lightest  wayside 
blossom  can  set  us  dreaming  of  a  freedom  from  limita- 
tions, an  intensity  and  purity  of  life  above  and  beyond 
all  the  inevitable  struggles  and  imperfections  of  the 
mortal  lot. 

Even  in  a  severe  climate — and  Berkshire  has  her 
moods  of  terrible  austerity  —  the  season  of  wild  flowers 
is  a  long  one,  longer  than  we  are  apt  to  realize.  It  lasts 
from  March  to  November  and  even  the  three  intervening 
months  are  not  absolutely  flowerless.  The  wandering 
witch-hazel,  with  its  twisted  ray-flowers  of  pure,  pale  gold, 
holds  these  treasures  firmly;  in  sheltered  coverts  they 
may  be  found  far  into  the  winter.  It  has  happened,  in- 
deed, that  the  enterprising  foot-traveler  has  discovered 
them  in  February,  and  classed  the  witch-hazel,  therefore, 
as  the  earliest  flowering  shrub  of  spring.  That  richly 
mottled  arum,  the  sy//if)/oiar/>its,  less  prized  for  its  dark 
beauty  and  its  hardy  vigor  than  ignored  because  of  its  bad 
name  (in  the  vernacular,  skunk  cabbage)  and  its  undesir- 
able odor,  occasionally  shows  its  strong  spathe  in  warm 


hollows,  in  February,  and  comes  in  March  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  These  are  extremes  that  sometimes 
meet. 

Before  the  trailing  arbutus  appears  —  usually  early  in 
April,  though  in  a  favorable  season  it  may  open  its  long- 
nurtured  buds  in  March  —  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  few 
firstlings  of  the  year.  The  early  yellow  violet —  Bryant's 
violet  —  shows  its  cheerful  head  on  moist  banks  sloping 
to  the  sun.  The  coltsfoot,  like  tiny,  stemless  dandelion.*, 
spangles  with  gold  the  sandy  brookside.  Here  the  wei- 
shod  alder  is  hanging  out  her  catkins  of  rich  maroon  to 
rival  the  quick-springing  pussy  willows.  With  red  maple 
in  bloom  to  hang  high  the  floral  banner,  the  season  of 
eftlorescence  is  fairly  begun. 

A  whole  sisterhood  of  modest  beauties  come  hurrying 
after,  all  retiring  in  their  nature,  yet  each  made  to  give  a 
pure  delight.  In  rich,  sheltered  woods  we  find  the  cluster- 
ing hepaticas  with  faint,  changeful  color,  varying  from  a 
blue  white  to  a  warm  pinkish-purple.  There  is  something 
infantile  in  its  exquisite  fragility  and  innocent  fairnes.s, 
nestling  among  its  downy  leaves.  In  the  same  woods  the 
light  anemone,  pure  white  or  touched  with  rose,  nods  on 
its  slender  stalk  with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  graceful 
adder's-tongue  lily  loves  the  water  courses,  and  in  moist 
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places  dense  colonies  outspread,  with  thou- 
sands of  yellow,  drooping  heads  above  the 
handsome,  parti-colored  leafage. 

More  rare,  and  worthy  of  long  pursuit,  is 
the  shy  trillium,  with  its  unexpected  beauty 
and  its  strange,  faint  scent  of  the  sea.  The 
pointed  ttillium,  white  with  crimson  stains, 
is  more  rare  than  the  dark  maroon,  not  un- 
common along  many  ravines  and  mountain 
streamlets.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
hurrying  violets  turn  the  very  meadows  to  a 
purplish  cloud  of  bloom  with  their  abundance. 
The  fortunate  pedestrian  finds  the  spring 
beauty  beside  his  path  a  dainty  nosegay  on 
a  single  stem.  Or  at  length,  as  he  comes  out 
upon  a  sunny  opening,  behold!  a  dense 
colony  of  new  leaves,  each  sheathing  as  in 
a  half-closed  hand  the  stem  that  uplifts  the 
brilliant  flower  of  the  bloodroot,  with  its 
splendid  whiteness,  and  the  full  perfection 
of  its  cupped,  yet  starry  form. 

In  the  woods  the  shad-blow  is  white 
enough  to  draw  the  eye  from  afar.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  tree  at  this  season,  wreathed 
as  it  is  in  dazzling  white  flowers,  while  the 
delicate  leaves  are  pricking  in  mere  points, 
and  attractive  again  in  June  when  its  pleasant 
carmine  fruit  (the  bilberry)  is  ripe.  It  finds 
a  place  in  good  catalogues  of  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  lawn  trees,  and  in  one  of  the 
best  of  these  it  has  this  mention:  "  One  of 
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the  finest  very  early  flowering  trees:  not 
appreciated  as  it  should  be." 

With  the  advent  of  June,  or  oftener  late  in 
May,  when  the  apple  blossoms  are  falling, 
and  just  at  that  fair,  fragrant  crisis  of  the 
year   when  all  life  seems  pausing  on  the 
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tliiosliold  of  a  new  pcifectioii, 
(lie  deeper  w;ivc  of  sunimor  lu  ;il 
fullness  llooils  tlio  woods 
and  hill  pastures  of  lierksliiie 
willi  A  new  vitality.  Spiin^  is 
ov  er.  I'lie  lonn  weeks  of  delay 
and  hesitation  aie  past.  'I'he 
time  of  tendei  hopes,  of  eaj;er 
expectation,  has  brought  us,  with 
many  a  coy  denial,  to  the  hour 
of  surrender.  Summer  is  at  the 
door.  Kicher  color,  fuller  fia- 
grance,  more  various  and  riper 
beauty  in  the  Mowers  ol  field  and 
meadow  attend  the  culmination 
of   the  genial  year.    'I'he  shy, 

elusive  flowers  of  early  spring,  .  l  omi  i,n,ir,H 

with  their  lovely,  silent  grace 

that  shri nks  from  too  bold  a  ga7.e,  evanescent  in  their  best  estate,  have  had  their 
brief  day  and  passed  from  sight.  The  roses  and  lilies  of  summer,  the  field  (lowers 
that  deck  every  meadow,  and  the  sturdy  wayfarers  that  take  their  ease  upon  the 
roadsides,  are  a  more  roljust  and  cheerful  race.  'I  hey  love  the  sun  and  shrink  from 
no  less  powerful  eye. 

'I'he  saucy  columbine,  all  red  and  gold,  still  nods  along  the  rocky  pastures.  '1  he 
exquisite  hairbell,  more  enduring,  more  secure  in  our  hearts,  liokis  these  rough  hill 
sides  also,  and  will  kee]!  her  light  foothold  there  till  harsh  November  comes  to  chill 
her  with  his  nipping  frosts.  In  lush  bottoms  the  purple  wild  geranium  and  the 
featheiy  meadow  rue  stand  knee-deep  in  tasseled  grasses.  In  the  fertile  meadows 
the  oxeye  daisy  and  the  bold  buttercup  —  merry  vagrants  (hat  they  are  — mingle 
with  clover,  white  and  red,  to  make  every  farm  gay  in  despite  of  tlie  farmer.  The 

cone  flower  or  gypsy 
daisy,  a  native  of  the 
Western  states,  has 
become  so  thoroughly 
at  home  here  that  its 
rich,  brunette  colors 
everywhere  deepen  the 
effect  of  these  pictur- 
esque culprits. 

In  old  fields  and 
pastures  the  eglantine 
and  sweetbrier  are 
sheeted  with  their  rosy 
bloom.  Our  beautiful 
native  lilies,  the  magi- 
cally graceful  cana- 
densis, a  whole  can- 
delabra of  drooping 
bells  upon  one  stem, 
those  flaring  bells  that 
tremble  and  sway  witli 
the  deep,  swaying 
meadow  grasses  ;  and 
the  vestal  wood  lily, 
whose  chaste  chalice 
turns  ever  toward  the 
sky,  now  thrill  our 
hearts  once  more. 
'  Twere  vain  to  attemjjt 
to  include  here  the  in- 
numerable dwellers 
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by  field  and  forest.  Their  innocent,  tribes 
gather  on  every  hillside;  they  haunt  the 
meadows,  the  fields,  the  banks  of  every 
stream;  the  quiet  roadsides  run  over  with 
the  spreading  families  that  silently  possess 
and  inhabit  every  inch  of  territory  that 
man  yields.  Some  are  more  conspicuous 
for  bi  illiance  of  color  or  elegance  of  form  ; 
others  more  retiring;  but  each  has  its  own 
secret,  its  own  voice.  liach  fills  its  little  part 
in  the  wondrous  harmony  of  nature.  The 
crowd  of  inconspicuous  flowers  of  summer, 
many  of  which  are  individually  unimportant 
and  hardly  recognized,  give  in  the  mass  that 
cheering  and  enlivening  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  prodigality  of  earth  which  makes  sum- 
mer a  time  of  joy. 

ICvery  thoughtful  lover  of  flowers,  who 
has  studied  them  in  their  hidden  haunts, 
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k nows  how  much  th(Mr  clfei  t  de))ends  upo 
,in  appropriate  setting.  A  nook  in  the  dee 
forest,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  brown,  babblin 
biook,  a  solitary  ravine,  where  ferns  an 
mosses  grow  thick  and  lush  and  the  su 
pee))s  in  only  at  liigh  noontide,  each  of  thes 
shares  something  of  its  own  s])irit  with  th 
(lower  that  blossoms  there.  Who  has  nt 
had  the  experience  of  finding  some  rarel 
beautiful  or  impressive  (lower,  growing  in  il 
own  perfectly  adapted  habits,  which,  pint  I 
ed  and  carried  home  in  triumph,  gave  at  la: 
a  sense  of  disappointment  ?  Forcefl  into  a 
incongruous  ])lace  and  environment,  robbei 
perhaps,  of  its  admirably  contrasting  foliag 
-  its   first    freshness    irreparably    lost,  th; 

exquisite  perfection  which  was  its  fine: 
charm  has  too  often  disappeared.  Was  i 
we  involuntarily  ask,  so  stately,  so  commanding  in  its  pure  loveliness  as  w 
imagined  in  the  excitement  of  discovery  ?  Ah,  yes!  that  vivid  and  suggestive  grac 
was  wholly  real,  yet  it  was  also  a  part  of  the  scene.  You  cannot  carry  away  wit 
you  that  world  of  magic  in  which  it  grew. 

We  have  to  admit,  with  Emerson,  that  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  woild  c 
nature,  we  find 

"  'I'oo  strait  aiul  \n\v  our  cttauL'  do'irs, 
And  all  unmeet  our  carpet  Hours." 

Wordsworth  declares 

*'  '  Tis  my  faitli  that  uvery  llnwcr 
ICiijciys  thr  air  it  hreatlies. 

'(  lie  lniflcIinH  twi^js  spread  out  tlit* 
Ian 

'I  n  catcli  tde  breez  y  air 
And  I  nnist  tltinl<,  do  all  I  can, 
'J'hat  there  was  jdeasnre  there  " 

/\nd  Shelley  beckons 
"  To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  Itrul 
An  echo  in  another's  niind."' 

True  poets  and  nature  lover 
are  at  one  in  this;  they  reali? 
that  something  must  be  for( 
gone  if  we  would  have  the  be: 
of  that  which  tree  and  rnck  an 
ANKMoNK  flower  can  bestow.    We  mu; 

manage  to  shed  that  crust  ( 

formality  and  self-interest  which  conies 
of  contact  with  a  worldly  world,  and 
approach  the  world  of  divine  power 
and  beauty  in  a  sincere  and  childlike 
spirit,  ready  to  be  happy. 

To  name  all  the  birds  "  without  a 
gun,"  to  love  the  wild  (lowers  and  leave 
them  growing,  is  not  a  matter  of 
exaggerated  sentiment,  but  matter  of 
reverence  for  a  real  truth.  It  is  in  the 
fullness  of  their  own  life  and  not  when 
forcibly  detached  from  it  and  brought 
by  violence  into  closer  contact  with 
ours,  that  we  can  learn  of  them  most. 

The  showy  lady's  slipper  is  one  of 
those  (lowers  that  belong  preeminently 
to  the  spot  in  which  it  appears. 
Lonely  though  it  may  be,  as  concerns 
human  alfairs,  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
beautiful  wonder  is  "wasted  on  the 
earth  and  sky,"  but  gladly  confess  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  rhodora, 
''  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
It  is  called  "the  most  regal  of  our 
orchids,"  by  one  who  lias  made  a 
special  study  of  the  class,  and  he  adds 
that  coming  upon  it  suddenly  for  the 
first  time  in  a  low,  wet  wood,  he  was 
"  as  much  startled  as  though  a  gaudy 
cockatoo  had  (luttered  by."  While  it 
resembles  the  better  known  pink  lady's 
slipper,  or  moccasin  (lower  of  the 
woods,  its  striking  color  —  a  rich  rose 
purple  conspicuously  mingled  with 
white — is  much  more  effective.  There 
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'.leaven,  and  with  silent  fortitude  awaits  llie  Ijitter  frosts  and  rough 
storms  of  early  winter. 

Still  exquisite  in  that  rare  depth  of  purity  of  color,  blue  as  if 
"Heaven  let  fall  a  flower  from  her  cerulean  wall,"  she  stands  firm 
even  in  crisp  November,  when  snowHakes  are  flying,  a  witness  to 
the  silent  power  of  aspiration  which  no  earthly  ill  can  subdue. 


WHAT  THE  FARMIiR  READS 
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is  a  tropical  appearance  in  the  whole 
plant,  the  robust  foliage  and  the  rare 
size,  color  and  form  of  the  flowers  which 
are  commonly  grouped  in  a  vivid  mass, 
all  strangely  e.xceeding  the  modest  sobri- 
ety of  our  I'uritan  flora.  T  lie  smaller 
yellow  lady's  slipper,  nowhere  common 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  very  uncommon 
in  parts  of  lierkshire  county,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  naiive  orchids,  many  of  which 
produce  (lowers  of  extjuisite  beauty  and 
refinement,  will  reward  the  patient 
search  of  the  trained  tlower  hunter. 

Several  of  these  will  be  found  on  the 
margins  of  ponds,  where  the  c|uaint 
pitcher  plant  also  abounds.  Of  flowers 
that  give  character  to  the  whole  view  or 
express  an  entire  phase  of  the  flower-life 
of  the  season,  none  exceed  in  tender  sig- 
nificance the  characteristic  flowers  of 
autumn.  Along  the  mountain  roadside, 
on  the  borders  of  the  woods  in  every 
neglected  pasture  or  hill-slope  the  delicate 
asters  cluster,  white  or  purple  or  lavender 
of  every  varying  depth  of  tint,  while  the 
golden-rod  stands  thick  with  honeyed 
richness,  a  type  of  every  solid  good. 
These  gifts  of  the  floral  year,  as  it  draws 
to  its  inevitable  close,  lend  themselves 
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fifth-rate  literature  which  may  fall  in  their  path.  The  person  who  can 
do  most  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture  among  the  rural  population 
of  the  small  hill  towns  is  the  librarian. 

A  lady  once  filled  this  post  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  small  country 
town  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  During  the  one  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  library  was  open,  an  average  of  fifteen  or  twenty  books 
was  taken  out.  Two-thirds  of  the  patrons  were  girls  from  eight  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  younger  ones  disdained  to  draw  books  from 
the  juvenile  department,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Alcott's  works, 
which  were  always  in  great  demand.  The  remainder  they  designated 
as  "Trundle-bed  trash,"  and  scorned  them  accordingly. 

They  all  had  a  penchant  for  novels  and  were  dipping  at  will  into  the 

"  I-ied  Hair  and  Thunder  Storms" 
of  Mary  J.  Holmes,  as  one  sarcastic 
young  man  expressed  it,  or  Augusta 
Evans,  Mrs.  Forrester  and  others 
of  their  kind.  One  day  the  lady 
ventured  to  substitute  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin's  "A  Summer  in  a  Canon,"  for 
a  very  trashy  novel  which  one 
younggirlof  thirteenhad  asked  for. 

The  next  week  the  same  damsel 
came  again,  saying  that  "  she  liked 
that  one  very  much  indeed,"  and 
"please  would  she  select  her 
another,"  and  all  her  mates  wanted 
the  book  in  their  turn,  "and  please 
would  she  find  them  one,  too?  " 

After  this  as  long  as  the  lady 
acted  as  librarian  she  selected  the 
books  for  all  of  them.  Besides  the 
children,  the  library  was  patronized 
by  a  maiden  lady  who  wanted 
books  on  geology,  by  the  Baptist 
minister  and  his  wife  and  by  a  few 
students  on  their  vacation  visits  to 
the  town. 

Almost  every  country  town  has 
its  public  library.  Some  are  free: 
others  require  the  payment  of  a 
small  quarterly  fee.  The  methods 
by  which  the  books  are  selected  are 
various.  The  committee  which  have  the  matter  in  charge  send  to  publishers  for  lists, 
and  pick  the  books  out  by  guess;  or  they  see  them  advertised  in  papers  and  order  by 
mail ;  or  when  some  one  of  the  committee  visits  a  city  or  large  town,  that  one  goes  into 
the  bookstores  and  makes  purchases. 

One  family  who  lived  six  miles  away  upon  the  distant  hills  sent  for  and  returned 
their  books  regularly  every  Saturday,  always  tying  them  up  with  the  same  stout  string 
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most  kindly  to  the  uses  of  man.  They  are  more  submissive  than  the  flowers  of 
spring  and  summer,  they  do  not  elude  our  skill  when  we  bend  them  to  our  own 
ends  and  avail  ourselves  of  their  plentiful  wealth  for  purposes  of  decoration. 

Hut  the  lovely  fringed  gentian,  an  etjual  favorite  and  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  hill  towns,  almost  e(|ually  profuse  in  bloom,  has  something  of  the  sun 
in  her  composition.  A  profound  intensity  is  joined  with  a  perfect  serenity  in 
her  calm  regard,  securely  rooted  in  earth,  she  turns  her  face  immovably  toward 
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with  a  knot  on  each  end  that  liad  been 
used  in  tiiat  capacity  for  years. 

Yet  anotlicr  class  of  reading  finds  its 
way  into  town.  Stray  suinnier  hoarders, 
visitors,  or  friends  in  the  city  bring  or 
send  qiianlilies  of  the  Seaside,  Lovell  or 
FranUlin  .S(|iiare  libraries,  and  not  the 
l)est  of  these  series  eitlier.  Tlie  Dnchess 
finds  inoie  readers  on  New  ICngland  liills 
today  tlian  IJickcns  or  Tliackeray. 

Still,  if  the  children  of  the  fanner  had 
some  one  to  guide  them  and  sift  the 
grains  of  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  poor 
books  and  tell  them  what  to  read,  the 
taste  for  good  reading  would  be  much 
more  developed,  for  they  are  willing  to 


read  and  anxious  to  procure  the  books 
that  some  one  has  recommended  to  them 
as  really  good  and  "jolly,  you  know." 

C.J).  Naiimku. 


i  111',  VILI.A(;i':  liELLS 

How  soft  the  iimsic  of  those  villafic  bells, 
h'^lling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet  I  now  clyitig  all  away. 
Now  jiealinH  lond  and  londer  still, 
('lear  anrl  sonorous  as  the  ^(ale  cotnes  on, 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  nieni'ry  slept. 

Caiv/er. 
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Western  Massachusetts  I'ox  Club  — 
but  annual  hunts  which  had  for  the 
hunter  the  greatest  charm.  There  are 
still  many  residents  of  lierkshire  who 
remember  with  pleasure  the  first  fox 
hunt  held  at  Chester,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  club,  and  who  regret  that 
the  organization  has  since  been  re- 
moved to  another  county.  IJerkshire 
—  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of 
the  club  —  seemed  the  only  proper 
place  for  it,  but  when  the  change  came 
the  opposing  members  gave  way  as 
gracefully  as  possible,  and  the  club 
and  its  members  and  officers,  as  well 
as  the  annual  meets,  were  removed  to 
Westfield. 

But  the  first  annual  hunt  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Fox  Club  was 
an  event !  A  handful  of  sportsmen  in 
IJerkshire  originated  the  idea  in  the 
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The  merry  fox  hunts  of  England,  the  mock 
hunts  of  Newport  and  Long  Island  and  other 
sections  of  our  country,  in  which  anise  bags 
formed  a  most  conspicuous  part,  have  all  been  re- 
corded and  elaborated  upon  in  the  various  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  until  the  average  reader  knows 
them  by  heart.  He  knows  that  in  England  one 
poor,  unfortunate  fox  is  let  loose,  and  straightway 
a  party  of  red-coated,  mounted  hunters,  and  a  pack 
of  blooded  hounds  start  across  the  country  in  hot 
pursuit.  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,  and  the 
"  brush  "  and  "  pads  "  are  treasures  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  fortunate  and  heroic  captors. 

The  anise  bag  hunt  has  little  of  the  dash  and 
spirit  of  the  genuine  hunt;  but  it  is  sport,  and  was 
at  one  time  considered  fashionable.  The  writer 
remembers  when  Berkshire  boasted  not  only  of  a 
thriving  and  vigorous  hunting  organization  —  the 
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fall  of  1888.  To  be  sure,  the  country  was  not  overrun  with  foxes,  but 
during  the  season  a  few  had  been  seen  by  the  farmers  among  the  hill?, 
and  the  originators  felt  confident  that  more 
could  be  found.  Future  developments 
showed  that  their  judgment  had  been  good. 
It  was  right  royal  sport,  and  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  hunts  will  probably  nex'er 
forget  them.  I  remember  when  early  in 
November,  1888,  I  received  a  neatly  printtd 
little  folder,  announcing  my  invitation  to  the 
first  meet.    It  read  as  follows  :  — 

"WESTEKN  MA.SSACIlU.Sin-i'S  I'OX  CI,Un 
"  Ke<piest  your  presence  at  a  hunt  to  be  holden  at 
Chester,  November  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The 
hunter's  horn  will  sound  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, at  live  o'clock, for  breakfast.  At  five  forty  five 
the  hunters  and  hounds  will  be  in  readiness  for  the 
chase.  On  their  return  at  six  thirty  p.  m..  there  will 
be  a  dinner  niven  by  the  club  to  the  t;nests. 

"  I'lease  notify  the  secretary  before  the  eiRhth  in- 
stant if  we  expect  your  presence,  also  number  of 
bounds,  lly  so  doiiiK,  it  will  afford  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  arrangements  for  all." 
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Tli.it  ilie  members  of  the  club  carried  out  iheir  promise  to  the  letter  is  best  known 
by  the  guests  who  were  present,  'i'hey  fairly  overdid  themselves.  In  the  capacity  of 
special  newspaper  correspondent,  and  with  commissions  to  make  and  send  extended 
telegraphic  reporis  to  four  of  the  great  American  dailies,  namely,  the  Springfield  Kcpiib- 
.'.v,;,v,  the  New  York //< and  // itA/,  and  the  liostoii  Globe,  visit  combined  at 
unce  work  and  pleasure.  Following  was  the  committee  who  did  the  honors  of 
the  occasion  :  — 

President,  George  \V.  Rorabick ;  vice  president,  F.  S.  Gross;  secretary,  D.-.  O.  J  Shepard- 
son  ;  treasurer,  C.  U.  Smith.  Reception  :  N.  A.  liarwood,  Frederick  Harris,  E.  II.  Alvord,  C. 
I"  Kb.i;i;,  lames  Keefe,  ]   \V    llionias,  \V.  P.  l  eshure,  F.  Uiirley.    Clubdnnier;    II.  II. Carter, 

C  llillbarnnt,  W  il 
liam  N.  Kenfiew. 
l.od-ing:  J.  C. 
Cooper,  K,  11  Ma 
st>n,  I  O.  Jinrley. 
Mounds:  O  \V. 
Heach.  Honorary 
members;  N.  A. 
Root  and  S.  Otis. 


ht.^ii    lilt,   MjUlHKLr  liLwCtx,  LLl. 

The  first  day  promised  well,  both  as  regarded 
weather  and  sport.  Promptly  at  five  o'clock 
the  sleepy  liuniers  were  out  of  their  beds,  and 
ready  for  the  hasty  breakfast  lhat  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  two  hotels  at  Chester  w  ere 
tilled  with  guests,  as  were  many  of  the  private 
houses.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  I  be 
sportsmen,  hounds  and  horses  were  waiting  in 
the  street,  in  the  glow  of  red  fire  and  fire-works. 
The  streets  were  a  blaze  of  light,  and  never 
had  there  been  such  a  scene  in  the  quiet  liille 
town.    It  was  as  weird  as  it  w.ts  picturesque 
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and  beautiful.  The  rocks, 
here  and  there  in  the 
surrounding  country  were 
covered  in  a  thick  mantle 
of  white  frost,  and  as  the 
landscape  caught  tlie  glow 
from  tiie  brilliant  red 
torches,  it  sent  back 
flasiies  like  millions  of 
diaiTionds. 

before  the  day  had 
dawned  the  hunters  had 
taken  their  places  in  the 
double  carriages  which 
were  awaiting  them,  and 
with  the  baying  of  the 
hotmds,  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  tiie  cheers  and 
shouts  of  those  wlio  remained  behind,  t!ie  sportsmen 
dasiied  away.  The  hunters  divided  themselves  into 
three  parties,  one  going  three  miles  up  the  inounfain 
to  .Spellman's  farm,  one  to  Dwight  Smith's  and  the 
other  to  a  picturesque  hill  about  two  miles  away  from 
the  center,  and  which  is  known  locally  as  the  "Gob- 
bler." The  various  parties  had  scarcely  taken  their 
positions  wiien  the  crack- 
ing of  the  shotguns  and 
the  baying  of  the  hounds 
indicated  plainly  enough, 
even  to  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced hunter,  that  game 
had  been  found. 

All  small  game  had 
been  discarded,  thesporis- 
nien  being  out  for  noth- 
ing less  than  foxes,  and 
foxes  they  proposed  to 
have.  In  tlie  town  of 
Chester  almost  all  busi- 
ness had  been  suspended, 
and  the  people  waited  in 
knots  and  groups  about 
the  village  stores,  the  post 
office  and  hotels,  anxious 


to  hear  of  the  hunters' 
luck. 

The  day  was  a  perfect 
one,  there  not  being  a 
cloud  in  tlie  sky,  and  tlie 
air  was  almost  as  warm 
and  balmy  as  May.  The 
sport  went  on  all  day, 
some  of  the  enthusiastic 
hunters  wandering  away 
to  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing lost  among  the  hills. 
Food  was  forgotten.  But 
all  things  pleasant  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  the 
daylight  does  not  last 
any  longer  in  the  IBcrk- 
sliire  hills  than  elsewhere. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
first  of  the  hunters  made 
their  reappearance  in  the 
village.  The  first  party 
came  from  the  "  Gobbler," 
and  bore  in  triumph  two 
magnificent  foxes,  one 
a  beautiful  silver  gray, 
and  very  rare  late  years 
in  this  section  of  the 
country.  During  the  after- 
noon the  various  parties 
came  dragging  into  the 
center,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  seven  dead, 
and  one  live  fox  had  been 
captured.  To  Captain 
Sannuel  Otis,  a  veteran 
hunter,  and  native  of  these 
hills,  was  given  the  honor 
of  the  first  "  brush." 

The  stay-at-homes  had 
all  day  been  making  most 
elaborate  preparations  for 
the  celebration  which  was 
to  come  in  the  evening. 
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and  V.  Taylor,  of  I,ce ;  A. 
C.  Itracc,  I'rcd  Harnes,  J.  II. 
Caccy,  Joliii  Daly,  Sliciniaii 
I'  ootc,  II.  N.  I  loi  ton,  Cliarles 
1 1.  Morp;aii,  'I'lionia.s  Norton, 
F.  N.  I'case,  J.  1!.  Sliiiltis, 
John  Stallman,  J.  A.  TatniT, 
of  VVostficld  ;  C.  Ilibbard, 
Jolin  II.  Manning,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Utirton,  of  I'ilt.sfield  ;  J.  C. 
Ilcnton  of  Crcat  liarrinpton  ; 
1'',  VV.  Strong  of  I  liii.sdalc  ; 
Charles  I'easc  of  Iloii.sa- 
tonic;  K.  A.  Strong  of  West 
Stockbridge ;  A.  I'".  Knox  and  ^ 
Fred  Williams  of  Williams- 
burg; John  Kelso  of  HIandford;  James  Ktlso  of  Clirslci  field  ;  Albd  l  I 
of  Leeds.  Others  at  the  table  were  John  Tracy,  J.  II.  Adams,  Waldo 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Chauncey  Jiowen  and  F.  V.  Wright. 

The  second  day  of  this  memorial  hunt  dawned  dark  and  rainy,  and 


Chut(  h 
S.  Knox, 

althou"  Ii 


I'or  this  purpose  the  barny  old  wooden  building  known  as  the  rink  was  so 
transformed  that  its  interior  would  not  have  been  recognized.  It  resembled 
an  immense  hunter's  camp,  the  walls  and  rear  being  thickly  set  with  ever- 
greens, Chinese  lanterns  and  the  national  colors.    Three  long  tables  running 


tlie  length  of  the  hall  were  set  for 
eighty  guests,  and  after  a  choice 
jiieint  had  been  discussed,  speeches 
were  made.  President  Roraback 
presided,  but  Captain  Otis  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  The  following 
out-of-town  guests  were  present : 
Gurdon  I?ill,  Charles  Hill,  N.  D- 
Bill,  D.  J.  Marsh,  H.  L.  Niles,  E. 
A.  I'erkins,  Dwight  Smith,  Henry 
S.  Dickinson,  Charles  S.  Chapin, 
W.  I'.  Leshure,  F.  H.Williams,  W. 

A.  Williams,  F.  H.  Williams, 
Ceorge  B.  Clark,  W.  H.  Clark,  E. 
C.  Thomas,  Frederick  Flagg  and 
Howard  P.  Merrill,  of  Springfield; 

B.  K.  Holcomb,  C.  O.  Kingsley, 
Chauncey  Allen,  R.  N.  Crane,  R.  D. 
Gillett,  F.  S.  Hagan,  F.  Pomeroy, 


AN    OLD   IIOl  S 


a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  weather,  the  greater  number 
left  the  scene,  to  return  the  following  year.  The 


KriflCdrAi.  ciimtcn,  gouiii  i.kp 
(I 


Western  Massachusetts 
I'^ox  Club  became  a  per- 
manent organization  at 
a  business  meeting  held 
after  the  banquet,  and 
the  officers  remain  to-day 
practically  unchanged. 
But  in  the  fall  of  1890,  it 
was  decided  to  remove 
the  headquarters  of  the 
club  from  Chester  to 
Weslfield,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  the  first 
hunt  was  held  there.  So 
the  old  hunt  and  hunters 
among  the  hills  remain 
only  a  pleasant  memory 
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ternity?  And  that  gig!  in  wliicli  he  journeyed  forth  on  the  roads  of 
his  bailiwick —  what  Berkshire  boy  that  ever  saw  "Squire"  Filley 
in  his  chaise,  can  forget  the  sight  ? 

In  these  later  days,  when  the  summer  sojourner  is  so  numerous, 
and  vacationizing  has  become  a  pleasure  of  the  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable alike,  Otis  comes  in  for  its  share  of  note,  and  who  has  not 
heard  of  Otis  ponds  and  Otis  falls?  The  ponds  are  eastward  of  the 
center,  and  are  several  in  number.  I5eautiful  lily-pads  seek  the  sun 
upon  their  surface,  and  they  entertain  the  slwdows  of  tall  trees.  Camp- 
ing parlies  of  six  to  a  dozen  frequently  come  up  from  Springfield, 


llluHLA\\'N  —  HUM  K   OV    TI1K   ni:<<Ol>  SIAIIKS 


tioning,  in  a  score  of 
towns,  but  had  heard 
of  the  "  Squire  "  and 
delighted  to  say  some- 
thing good  of  the  man. 
Who  that  once  beheld 
the  portly  form  and 
benign  face  of  the  old- 
time  justice  of  the 
peace  can  ever  forget 
the  pardonable  if  not 
relishable  egotism  of 
manner  that  marked 
his  intercourse  with  his 
neighbors  and  his  fel- 
lows of  the  legal  fra- 


in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  sport. 

Albert  Hardy. 


THE  HIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY 


Oris,  SANDiSFiEi.n,  New  Mari.horo  and 

SHICFKIEI.D 

Otis,  once  the  principal  town  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Farmington  river,  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  that  distinction  now,  though  it 
still  has  its  significance;  and  the  conse- 
quence that  remains  to  it  is  well  to  foster. 
Some  of  this  arises  from  its  men  of  promi- 


DltUSniHG  ri*  THE   old   CHJKA  — in   GltAKDUOTllEH'S  DKESS 


Holyoke,  Westfield  and  other  cities  and  towns.  They  tell  their  neighbors  great 
stories  of  their  "  Roaring  Camp"  —  their  life  and  sports,  and  come  home  well 
browned  up.  The  farms  bordering  this  lake  region  do  not  boast  the  most  fertile 
soil,  nor  have  their  occupants  come  to  Croesus-like  wealth  in  tilling  them,  yet  the 
farmers  are  contented  and  happy,  apparently,  with  what  they  have  left.  In 


I  II  I.    1.11^..    K-^'i  AT  h 


nence  in  other  days, 
such,  for  instance,  as 
Increase  Sumner  and 
"  Sfiuire  "  Filley,  law- 
yers of  distinction  at 
the  old  Berkshire  bar. 
Mr.  Sumner  removed 
to  Great  Harrington, 
where  part  of  his  ac- 
tive life  was  spent,  but 
the  magistrate  of  Otis 
lived  and  died  there, 
'  and  there  was  hardly 
any  one  worth  men- 


VIi;W    AT   TlIK   MAKIll.K  tiUAKltV 


THE   WESTINGIIOUSE   MANSION    AT  DUSK 

speaking  of  these  lands,  one  is  reminded  of  the  late  Sterling  Phelps,  who 
owned,  in  his  day,  or  at  one  time  or  another  had  "  morgidge  on,"  at  least  a  dozen 
of  these  farmsteads.  And  once  to  behold  "  Star  "  Phelps  was  to  remember 
him  forever  —  par  excellence  the  "  institution  "  of  East  Otis  —  though  perhaps 
it  might  be  said  that  Porter  Hunt,  erstwhile  "  Bonniface  "  of  the  West  Otis 
hostelry,  divided  the  honors  with  him.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
this  region  once  was  a  meeting-house,  but  that  has  long  since  succumbed  to 
"  the  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion,"  and  is  numbered  among  the  things 
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SANI)I,SI'I|-,I.I) 

One  of  the  most  tleliKlilful  of  Ilcrk- 
sliire  towns,  (and  cncli  of  llicni  is  a 
(;iMii  by  itself,)  is  the  ([uict  pastoral 
town  of  Sandisficld.  1' cw  towns 
possess  more  romantic  views  witliout 
preat  Kr'TKlt'nr,  than  just  this  isolated 
town  on  the  southeast  border  of  lierk- 
shire.  'rravcrsinn  its  entire  length 
on  the  east  side  and  forminfj  its  boun- 
dary at  that  point  of  the  compass,  is 
the  I''arminp;ton  river,  and  he  who  has 
not  seen  the  tuniblinp;  Farniington 
has  lost  much.  Its  history  has  tome 
along  since  17,35,  and  it  was  known  in 
olden  times  as  "  the  South  I'Jeven 
Thousand  Acres."  It  was  named  for 
l.ord  Sandys,  who,  in  [761,  was  made 
first  lord  of  trades  and  the  planta- 
tions. Its  surface  is  hilly,  undulating, 
and  is beaulifiillv diversified  with  river. 


that  were.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Metliodists,  who  once  nourished  in 
this  region,  and  was  occupied  by  them 
for  years  as  a  meeting  place.  It  stood 
eastward  from  Hunt's  tavern,  and  this 
reminds  us  to  say  that  the  innkeeper 
himself  was  once  a  pillar  in  the 
sanctuary. 

Otis  Centre  is  ciuite  another  place. 
Here  is  a  well-supported  church  and 
hotel,  also  a  school  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary credit  to  such  a  village.  The  main 
street  is  kept  tidy  and  neat,  and  the 
place  has  an  air  inviting  to  summer 
visitors.  The  picture  which  our  arlist 
obtained  at  Day's  hotel,  one  cold 
autumn  evening,  was  taken  by  fl.Tsh- 
liglit,  and  depicts  a  party  of  villagers 
and  hunters  around  the  open  wood  fire, 
discussing  their  latest  feats.  All  the 
party  were  taken  unawares,  and  the 
dog,  pictured  as  crouched  on  the  floor 


liAi-iisT  cm  itcil 
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ments,  may  yet  come,  and 
if  it  does  Otis  must  reap  a 
great  share  of  the  benefits. 

The  traveler  will  find 
the  most  charming  long 
drive  in  the  county  fiom 
Otis,  along  down  the 
J'  arniinglon  river,  to  New 
Boston,  and  will  see  here 
and  there  the  ruins  of 
some  foundries,  which 
upon  inquiry  will  prove 
to  have  been  iron  forges, 
as  this  section  of  the 
country  was  once  the 
seat  of  a  prosperous  iron 
industry. 


valley,  pond  and  stream.  The  principal 
stream  as  said  above  is  the  Farmington,  but 
there  are  Sandy  brook.  Silver  brook,  ISuck- 
hill  and  Clam  river.  The  course  of  the 
rivers  is  south,  and  so  the  waters  of  Sandis- 
field  find  their  way  down  through  Connec- 
ticut to  Long  Island  .sound.  The  eight 
miles  through  New  ISoston  to  Otis  is  a 
succession  of  panoramic  beauties,  many  of 
which  our  arlist  has  caught  as  he  followed 
down  the  Farmington  river.  Clam  river 
comes  down  from  iMontville  and  is  also  a 
tumbling,  noisy  brook,  and  in  springtime 
or  in  seasons  of  rains  is  noisy  and  angry, 
and  might  well  be  called  "  l\Iad"  river. 

Its  hills  attain  a  considerable  height, 
though  not  abrupt,  and  rise  into  large 
swells.  Seymour  mountain  has  an  altitude 
of  about  [.700  feet,  while  Hanging  moun- 
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near  them,  was  so  frightened  by  the  artist's 
flash-light  that  he  sprang  through  the  window 
of  the  room,  carrying  the  sash  with  him. 

The  traveler  in  this  vicinity  will  note  here 
and  there  evidences  of  once  attempted  rail- 
road construction  —  a  bit  of  roadbed  graded, 
a  cut  laid  through  a  hill  or  a  rock,  and  the 
fill  laid  across  a  ravine,  and  some  gray-haired 
and  disconsolate  denizen  w'ill  inform  him  of 
the  hopes  and  struggles  of  the  Otis  people 
over  a  railroad  to  give  them  access  to  the 
outside  world,  down  through  the  Farming- 
ton  valley  to  the  line  of  the  old  canal  route 
to  New  Haven.  And  he  will  sigh  over  the 
fact  that  (lovernor  Washburn  nipped  the 
enterprise  in  the  bud  by  vetoing  a  considera- 
ble appropriation  which  the  IVIassachusetts 
Legislature  had  made.  Hut  this  road,  it 
seems    from    the  latest  business  develop- 
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tain,  just  below  New  Boston  on  the  river, 
has  also  a  fine  look-off.  Its  peculiarity  lies 
in  the  fact  that  on  its  southeastern  side  a 
crag  300  feet  high  overhangs  the  noisy 
Farmington  at  its  feet,  and  occasionally 
large  masses  of  rock  come  crashing  down 
its  side. 

Sandisfield  in  the  early  days  was  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Berkshire 
county.  This  was  before  I'ittsfield  had 
attained  much  prominence,  and  it  is  said 
that  thrifty  tanners  and  farmers  and  mer- 
chants of  Sandisfield  were  practically  the 
bankers  of  the  other  sections  of  the  county 
which  have  now  outstripped  it.  The  Hulls 
were  an  important  family  and  one  member 
of  the  family  afterwards  became  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  the  state.  One  of  liis 
daughters  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Alexander 
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Hyde  of  Lee,  and  she  not  only  maintained  the  dignified 
standing  of  iier  own  family,  but  was  one  of  the  noblest  of 
women.  There  are  many  prominent  names  in  Sandisfield. 
Here  came  the  Sages  of  Revolutionary  story;  the  Twinings 


.» I.n    I  I!  KK 
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Farther  on  is  New  Boston  West 
and  here  is  tlie  town  hall.  Along 
this  stream  are  the  ruins  of  the  once 
prosperous  Hull  tanneries,  which 
show  that  years  ago  an  immense 
business  must  have  been  done  in 
that  line.  They  are  now  silent  and 
deserted  and  are  fast  going  to  decay. 
Still  farther  on  is  New  Boston  East. 
This  is  the  business  center  of  the 
town  of  Sandisfield.  It  is  on  the 
Farniington,  and  at  one  time  had 
quite  large  prospects  of  business 
when  a  railway  was  proposed 
through  that  section.  Here  is  the 
only  hotel  in  town  — Hunt's  —  and  it 
is  an  old-time,  old-fashioned  hospi- 
table country  inn.  Hunt's  is  famous 


are  an  old  Sandisfield 
family;  the  Smiths, 
who  came  from  Cape 
Cod  to  locate  in  the 
mountain  town  of 
Sandisfield;  the 
.Merrills,  of  whom 
Samuel  was  the  pio- 
neer, have  lived  here 
for  many  years,  and 
James  H.,  a  descend- 
ant of  that  name  and 
a  merchant  at  Mont- 
ville,  is  almost  the  last 
of  the  old-lime  Yankee 
peddler.  Our  artist 
has  caught  him  as  he 
is  plying  his  trade 
among  some  of  the 
•  honest  country  people 
along  his  route.  Other 


names  are  the  Demmings,  Strattons,  Clafiins,  North- 
ways,  Sacketts,  Fargos,  Manleys,  Wilcoxes,  and,  in 
fact,  many  others. 

The  village  of  Sandisfield  town  is  on  the  hill-top 
and  near  New  Marlboro  line.  Here  is  the  old  church, 
first  organized  in  1756,  and  its  present  church  building 
was  erected  in  1852.  It  is  seldom  used  now,  as  the 
population,  which  in  other  days  made  that  section  of 
Sandisfield  capable  of  giving  a  membership  of  some 
300  souls  to  it,  is  now  passing  away.  But  the  old  vil- 
lage green  is  there,  and  the  white  spire  of  the  church 
is  a  prominent  figure  from  any  of  the  hill-tops  for 
miles  around  as  it  glimmers  in  the  sunlight.  Mont- 
ville  is  a  little  hamlet  lying  in  a  valley,  upon  the  east  side 
of  which  is  the  high  ridge  which  separates  that  section 
of  Sandisfield  from  the  other  valley  through  which  the 
Farniington  flows.  Montville  has  the  Baptist  church, 
erected  there  several  years  ago.  The  Clam  river 
furnishes  power  for  some  small  industries,  like  rakes 
and  turning,  and  a  few  years  ago  one  man  did  a  very 
prosperous  business  in  making  keelers,  or  little  tubs 
in  which  infants  were  bathed.  Here  for  many  years  lived 
George  Shepard,  who  for  a  generation  was  the  faithful 
town  clerk  and  the  oracle  of  the  Sandisfield  history. 
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due  ifn;ai(l  for  other  licrksliire  towns,  Saiulisfield  has  a 
variety  of  beautiful  things  in  nature  to  attract  the  visitor, 
'["here  are  many  in  Hcrksliirc,  especially  in  Northern 
Berkshire,  who  will  sec  in  I'K  riii(i'.S(,)(ii'.  HiatK.siilKi;  for 
the  first  time  by  photograph  the  many  handsome  thinpjs 
which  Sandislield,  isolated  twenty  miles  from  railway 
and  but  little  known,  has  to  offer. 

Nl'.W   M  AKl.ltOKO 

In  many  respects  New  Marlboro  isoneof  the  finest 
old  (owns  in  Berkshire,  the  finest  old  county  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  lies  away  above  the  llousatonic  valley,  and 
the  drive  thereto  from  the  lower  grounds,  like  (Jreat 
Barringlon  or  Sheffield,  is  practically  a  continuous  up- 
hill. It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  its 
southern  border  touches  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Its 
history  runs  back  to  17J5,  and  it  has  had  an  honorable 
career  ever  since.  It  probably  takes  its  name  from 
.Marlboro,  Middlesex  county   in  this  state,  although 


\l  sou  I II  l.l.i: 


the  county  over  for  its  honest, 
Yankee  hospitality. 

Sandisfield  met  a  heavy  blow 
a  few  years  ago.  The  Lee  & 
New  Haven  railway  was  surveyed 
through  Sandisfield  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Farmington  river.  Just  as 
the  rails  were  about  to  be  laid,  the 
scheme  failed,  the  road  was  bank- 
rupt, and  Sandisfield,  in  common 
with  Otis  and  some  other  towns, 
drank  deeply  of  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. The  town  had  been 
bonded  in  a  large  amount  to  aid 
the  road  which  never  came.  Some 
day  the  iron  horse  will  find  its  way 
through  this  valley.  The  town  paid 
its  interest  and  maintained  its 
credit,  until  finally  Massachusetts 
redeemed  herself,  reimbursed  San- 
disfield, and  the  bonds  which  had 
been  such  a  burden  were  publicly 
burned  wi  th  great  jollification  on  the 
village  green  near  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  New  Boston  East. 

Latterly  Sandisfield  is  becoming 


some  claim  that  it  originally  traces 
its  title  to  Lord  Marlboro  of  I'^ng- 
land.  The  town  is  watered  by 
numerous  brooks  and  lakes  and  its 
surface  is  generally  uneven  and 
hilly,  and  this,  like  many  other 
Berkshire  towns,  is  what  gives  it 
such  great  facilities  for  handsome 
views.  The  (Ireen  mountain  range 
has  gradually  lost  itself  before  it 
reaches  New  Marlboro,  and  the 
town  is  divided  from  (jreat  Bar- 
rington  and  Sheffield  by  the  high 
ridge  or  mountain  range  which  is 
east  of  Great  Barrington  and  Shef- 
field plain.    For  this  reason  New 

J Marlboro  has  a  valley  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own,  lying  along  the 
Konkapot  river.  This  stream 
rises  in  Monterey  at  Lake  Garfield 
and  flows  southerly  to  the  Housa- 
tonic  somewhere  near  Canaan. 
This  valley  is  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  quiet  in  all  Berkshire, 
Unlike  any  other  in  lierkshire, 
there  are  broad  meadows  on  each 
side  and  the  rolling  lands  run  back 
on  the  hillsides  forming  the  divid- 
ing line  of  Sheffield  on  the  west  to  the  summit  at  New  Marlboro  town.  It  is  nearly 
an  agricultural  town.  Some  years  ago,  the  village  of  New  Marlboro  on  the  Konka- 
pot and  now  the  seat  of  town  government,  having  the  town  hall  and  other  ofiTices, 
was  one  of  the  busiest  of  Berkshire  villages  of  its  si/.e.  I'aper  mills  lined  its 
banks,  producing  both  fine  and  coarse  papers,  and  there  were  other  industrif  s  which 
made  it  very  active.  Fire  and  financial  disaster  have  completely  put  an  end  to  all 
this  business.  The  Carroll  mills  just  below  the  village,  which  twenty  years  ago 
were  very  thrifty,  have  been  burned.  The  fine  mills  further  up  the  stream  are 
also  silent.  It  is  a  pretty  little  village  and  was  the  center  of  much  trade.  Mr. 
Sisson,  Mr.  Stannard  and  some  others  have  tried  for  several  years  for  a  branch 
railroad  from  Connecticut,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Lake  Buel  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sheets  of  water  in  Berkshire,  and  snugly 
nestled  under  the  hillside,  and  at  its  north  end  is  the  pretty  little  village  of 
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somewhat  prominent 
as  a  summer  resort 
and  some  city  gentle- 
men have  recently 
purchased  farms  in 
the  town.  A  Chicago 
artist  was  the  pioneer, 
and  away  on  the  San- 
disfield heights  to- 
ward South  Sandisfield 
he  has  built  a  cottage, 
and  here  he  entertains 
a  number  of  artists 
and  literary  people  in 
summertime.  With  all 
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Hartsville.  Some  fine  farms  lie  along  the  way  and  there  is  evidence  of  prosperity  on  every  hand, 
although  gradually  the  town,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  somewhat  depopulated  and  running  back- 
ward. The  long-prayed-for  railway  from  Canaan  up  through  this  valley  on  to  the  northward,  and 
possibly  to  Westfield,  which  may  come  some  day,  would  give  this  locality  a  boom  and  a  prominence 
of  importance. 

We  cannot  stop  in  this  brief  article  to  discuss  the  industries  which  from  time  to  time  have  flourished 
in  this  good  old  town.    Within  its  borders  have  been  made  whips  at  Southfield,  laces  for  corsets  and 

shoes,  paper  and 
various  other  in- 
dustries. New 
Marlboro  town  is 
away  on  the  hill- 
top, and  from  its 
little  park  or  from 
the  high  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  is 
a  regular  kaleido- 
scope of  views  in 
all  directions.  In 
the  years  agone 
it  was  prominent 
as  an  educational 
center,  and  the 
South  IJerkshire 
Institute,  a  roomy 
and  well-construct- 
ed school  building, 
is  now  vacant.  A 
few  years  ago,  by 
reason  of  imperfect 
drainage,  a  wasting 
fever  broke  out, 
some  deaths  oc- 
curred among  the 
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boys  sent  there,  aiul  thai,  added  lo  llie 
oilier  drawbacks,  settled  the  fate  of  the 
South  Berkshire  Institute.  I'or  a  few 
years  it  was  maintained  as  a  summer 
resort,  but  now  it  is  idle.  It  is  one  of 
tlic  sightly  objects  and  places  of  iti 
terest  in  the  town.  Our  artist  has 
niven  us  a  number  of  views  from  JMew 
Marlboro  and  these  speak  for  tliem- 
selves.  In  the  village  is  the  famous 
lUoodgood  stock  farm  which  has 
brought  the  town  into  great  prominence 
in  tliat  direction.  Many  summer  peo- 
ple come  here  for  their  recreation  and 
vacation  and  to  enjoy  the  drives,  the 
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going  away  for  several  years,  he  has  returned  to  minister  again  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  served  so  long.  Although  this  worthy  gentleman  never  re- 
ceived a  salary  exceeding  jS8oo  a  year  and  probably  not  so  much,  he  said  once 
in  a  public  meeting,  he  was  able,  by  frugality  and  economy,  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  to  educate  his  family  and  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  history  of  New  Marlboro  is  too  long  to  attempt  to  even  glance  at  it. 
It  has  been  loyal  to  every  call  of  the  country  for  help.  In  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  in  1774  they  had  resolutions  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  but 
soon  after  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.    In  1812,  she  responded  nobly, 
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strolls,  the  fishing 
and  the  other  attrac- 
tions. Down  be- 
low is  the  little 
village  of  South- 
field.  This  at  one 
time  was  a  very 
busy  place,  but  it  is 
gradually  becom. 
ing  vacant.  The 
village  pastor.  Rev. 
Mr.  Benedict,  help- 
ed to  plan  the  lit- 
tle Baptist  church 
there,  and  although 
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and  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  she  expended  nearly  $26,000,  sent  202  men  to 
the  war,  over  twenty  of  whom  were  killed  or  died  from  wounds  during 
service.  The  town  is  rich  in  good  names,  like  the  Baldwins,  Freemans, 
Sheldons,   Nortons,  Canfields,    Adamses,  Wolfes,    Sissons,  Stannards, 
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Alexanders,  Gaylords,  Harts,  Sages,  and  in  fact  a  long  line  of  which  space 
would  not  allow  enumeration.  So  New  Marlboro,  although  isolated,  is 
after  all  one  of  the  most  inviting,  pleasant  and  desirable  spots  to  reside  in. 
Her  natural  scenery  is  grand,  and  she  has  a  close  rival  to  the  Lanesboro 
Balance  rock,  in  the  Tipping  rock  near  Southfield.  It  is  an  immense  bowlder, 
weighing  fifty  tons,  and  is  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  slight  pressure  will 
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cause  it  to  oscillate.  Camel  falls  on  the  Soutlilield 
line  of  the  town  is  picturesque,  where  water  pours 
from  a  precipice  loo  feet  high.  Iron,  gold  and  silver 
ore  exist  in  limited  quantities,  and  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  William  Gibson,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  developed  ore  of  both 
kinds  which  essayed  $28  to  the  ton.  Marble  is  also 
found  in  considerable  quantity.  Only  a  mile  or  so 
from  Mill  river  towards  Sheffield  is  Clayton.  Mere 
are  the  extensive  china  clay  works  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion, and  kaolin  in  large  quantities  is  made  here. 

Sheffikij) 

The  most  southerly  town  in  Berkshire,  and  in  fact 
among  the  first  settled,  is  the  old  town  of  Sheffield. 
A  mere  chapter  could  not  do  justice  to  it.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountain,  hill  and  verdant  valley, 
and  the  scenery  is  charming  in  the  extreme.  Shef- 
field became  a  township  in  1761,  but  some  thirty  years 
before  that,  the  town  was  settled  by  people  coming 
from  over  the  mountain  and  finding  a  dwelling  place 
there.  Her  history  is  among  the  most  interesting  of 
any  of  the  towns  of  Berkshire.  It  was  in  Sheffield  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  manifested  itself  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  practically 
ratified  in  June,  1776.  It  is  said  tliat  one  man  who 
opposed  its  adoption  at  the  town  meeting  was  as  good 
as  sent  out  of  town,  and  from 
that  time  afterwards  Sheffield  has 
been  known  for  her  loyalty  as  well 
as  her  history. 

The  town  is  fortqnate  in  being 
diversified  in  scenery.  It  lies  along 
the  side  of  the  peaceful  Housatonic 
and  the  valley  at  this  point  is  wider 
than  further  north,  even  at  Stock- 
bridge.  On  the  west  are  the  rugged 
peaks  of    the  Taconics,  and  its 
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highest  is  the  Dome  or  Mount  Everett, 
the  second  highest  point  in  Berkshire 
county.  On  the  east  are  the  hills  divid- 
ing the  town  from  New  Marlboro, 
and  the  open  valley  farther  south 
extends  further  over  the  line  into 
Connecticut.  There  are  innumerable 
handsome  drives  in  and  about  Shef- 
field, while  tlie  village  itself  is  a  gem. 
Great  broad  streets,  lined  with  gigantic 
elms  on  either  side,  are  the  character- 
istic feature  of  Sheffield.  There  are 
few  handsomer  country  villages  in 
all  the  region  than  Sheffield.  One  of 
the  elms  a  mile  south  of  the  center  is 
a  giant,  and  Dr.  Holmes  refers  to  it  in 
his  "  .Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 
Just  in  the  village  is  Pine  Knoll,  a 
sort  of  park,  reserved  forever  for  stroll- 
ing, picnics  and  meetings  under  the 
tall  pines  constituting  the  shady  grove. 
Out  to  the  west  is  Bear's  den  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  other 
places  of  interest.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  Sheffield,  because  the  town 
is  on  the  border  of  Connecticut,  is 
Sage's  ravine.  It  is  situated  between 
two  mountains  and  the  water  descends 
in  cascades  and  falls  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  feet  within  a  mile. 
In  the  morning  when  the  sun  shines  directly  on 
the  main  fall  a  rainbow  is  seen  in  the  spray. 

In  fact,  nature  has  been  lavish  with  her  gifts 
in  Sheffield,  like  Ice  gulf.  Mossy  glen,  Bat's 
den,  the  Dome,  Ashley  mountain  and  many 
others.  It  is  only  a  short  drive  to  Twin  lakes, 
just  over  the  line  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and 
no  wonder  the  village  is  becoming  more  and 
more  famous  as  a  summer  resort  year  by  year. 

But  Sheffield  is  famous  in  other  ways  than 
her  natural  beauties  The  town  is  rich  in  its 
history,  and  this  latter  includes  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances,  in  1773. 
Here  was  born  and  here  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  Rev.  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  one  of 
the  purest  men  Berkshire  ever  gave  to  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  early  exponents  of  Uni- 
larianism.  His  "  Problem  of  Human  Destiny," 
written  in  Sheffield  in  1850,  is  pronounced  to  be 
o^e  of  the  ablest  works  of  American  intellect,  ij 
After  many  years  in  active 
ninisterial  life  in  Boston,  New 
Bedford,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton and  other  places.  Dr.  Dewey 
returned  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  quiet,  and  in  the 
village  cemetery  repose  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  most  famous 
m'n  Berkshire  ever  produced. 
Citizens  of  Sheffield,  in  honor 
of  their  distinguished  towns- 
man, erected  a  few  years  ago, 
a  hall  to  his  memory,  and  here 
are  held  the  meetings  of  the 
Friendly  Union,  a  literary  or- 
ganization svhich  meets  weekly 
during  the  winter,  with  lectures 
or  other  entertainment  which 
give  the  village  a  social  and 
educational  life  that  few  others 
maintain.  Here  was  born  John 
Barnard,  a  superintendent  of  the 
military  academy,  and  one  of 
tlie  important  military  men  dur- 
ing the  war.  His  brother.  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  has 
been  president  of  Columbia 
college  many  years.  The 
Deweys,  of  whom  Orville  was  a 
branch,  have  been  prominent  as 
judges,  divines  and  professors. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  Metho- 
dist bishops  was  born  and  reared  in 
Sheffield. 

Ashley  falls,  a  few  miles  below  and 
just  on  the  Connecticut  border,  is  a 
small  village  which  at  one  time  was 
quite  important  on  account  of  its 
marble  industry.  In  fact,  marble  is 
quite  plentiful  in  Slieffield,  and  the 
handsome  court-house  at  Pittsfield 
was  built  from  stone  procured  in 
Sheffield.  So  this  old  town  is  rich  in 
many  ways.  Its  farmers  are  among 
the  independent  class.  Probably  few 
towns  in  Berkshire  possess  more  of  the 
thrifty  farming  element  than  just  the 
good  old  town  of  Sheffield,  which  has, 
in  a  quiet  and  dignified  way,  marched 
steadily  on  from  the  first  of  her  settle- 
ment in  1773,  for  more  than  120  years, 
until  now.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  it 
may  be  recorded  here  as  amatterof  his- 
tory, a  fewyears  ago,  the  first  woman  in 
I3erkshire  county  cast  her  ballot  for 
school  committee,  and  this  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Dewey,  whose 
independence  and  breadth  of  thought 
is  fully  as  marked  as  that  of  her 
sainted  father. 
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The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  near  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Part  of 
these  occurrences  took  place  in  Sheffield  and 
part  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  Conn. 
The  relation  of  these  circumstances  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family,  who 
were  still  livingonthe  spot  (June,  1836)  and  were 
corroborated  by  great  numbers  of  people  living 
about  the  same  time. 

"  These  occurrences  commenced  Nov.  Sth, 
1802,  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  man  and  two  boys 
were  in  the  shop;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest, 
it  being  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through  the  win- 
dow; after  that  pieces  of  hard  mortar,  till  the 
man  and  boys  became  alarmed, 
and  went  to  the  house  to  call 
Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed 
and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could 
hear  the  glass  break  often,  but 
could  not  discover  from  whence 
the  missiles  came,  notwithstand- 
ing the  night  was  very  light.  He 
exerted  himself  to  discover  the 
cause,  without  success.  It  con- 
tinued constantly  till  daylight, 
and  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
it  commenced  again  and  con- 
tinued till  midnight ;  then  ceased 
till  the  next  evening  at  dusk, 
and  continued  till  sometime  in 
the  evening,  and  then  ceased. 
The  next  day  it  commenced 
about  an  hour  before  sundown, 
and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  'it  left  the  shop  and 
began  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
Ezekiel  Landon,  100  rods  dis- 
tant, in  the  town  of  Sheffield. 
It  continued  several  hours  and 
ceased  till  the  next  morning; 
when  the  family  were  at  break- 
fast it  began  again,  and  con- 
tinued two  or  three  hours,  and 
ceased  till  evening,  when  it  be- 
gan again  and  continued  several 
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hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  inon\inp;,  when  it  began  again  and  con 
tinned  all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogctlicr.  The  articles  thrown 
into  the  shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  Init  principally  pieces 
of  haril  niortar,  such  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Noth- 
ing but  stones  were  tlirown  into  the  house  of  Mr.  I.andoa,  the  first  of 
which  was  thrown  into  the  door.  There  were  thirty-eight  jiancs  of  glass 
broken  in  the  shop  and  eighteen  out  of  the  dwelling  houses;  in  two  or 
three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown.  What 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and 
whatever  passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window  sill,  as  if  it 
had  been  put  through  with  a  person's  fingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar, 
anil  coal  were  thrown  through  the  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  succession. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  scene,  among  whom 
were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none  were  able  to  detect  the 
source  of  (!ic  niiscliicf." 
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acceptance  of  his  constituents 
and  of  his  patrons.  In  those 
days  and  for  some  time  after, 
the  tanners  of  Southern  Berk- 
shire, of  Western  Hampden  and 
and  of  other  sections  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts,  were  a  very 
considerable  element  in  the 
business  life  of  the  region,  and 
had  "  their  say  "  in  the  politics 
of  the  places  where  their  indus- 
tries were  located.  The  proc- 
ess of  tanning  was  then  by  the 
use  of  liquor  made  from  hem- 
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In  the  old  days  Sandisfield  had  importance  socially,  in  local  politics 
and  in  business  circles,  which  one  would  not  think  of  attributing  to  it 
now,  with  many  of  the  old  families  gone  ;  the  industries  that  once  thrived 
there  died  out  and  because  of  these  decadences  the  name  of  the  ancient 
town  is  left  off  the  political  slates  almost  entirely.  Time  was  when  the 
politicians  went  to  Sandisfield  for  a  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state. 
The  man  who  had  this  honor  was  the  late  John  Hull ;  and  one  of  his 
townsmen,  the  late  Hon.  Orlo  Burt,  who  was  well  known  in  other  days  as 
a  tanner,  was  also  state  senator  and  alternated  between  Berkshire  and 
Boston  and  leather  and  legislation,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
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lock  bark  ;  the  hills  of  many  of  the  country  towns  abounded  in  forests  of  that 
kind,  making  bark  plenty  and  to  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  and  with  this  ne- 
cessity for  the  conduct  of  their  business  assured,  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  persevere  and  success  was  sure.  In  those  days  William  Claflin,  son  of 
Lee  Claflin,  a  well-to-do  bootmaker  and  leather  dealer  of  Hopkinton,  had,  in 
furtherance  of  his  ambitions,  started  the  tanning  business  with  the  late  J. 
W.  Wheeler  at 
Becket,  where  the 
two  soon  broaden- 
ed their  business 
so  as  to  need  the 
enlargement  of 
the  little  old  tan- 
nery they  had 
taken  and  also  a 
new  one  of  thrice 
the  capacity  of 
the  other,  which 
they  builded  in 
the  lower  part  of 
the  village.  Here 
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governor  as  a  visitor  in 
their  midst.  Within  a 
dozen  miles  of  his  indus- 
try in  this  hamlet  were 
at  "least  half  a  score  of 
other  tanneries,  each  do- 
ing at  least  a  "living 
business."  Norton  & 
Ely  were  thriving  in  the 
"beaver  dam"  neighbor- 
hood of  North  Bland- 
ford  ;  there  were  two 
other  tanneries  flourish- 
ing inl51andford,  with  one 
at  Russell  and  several 
in  the  town  of  Cliester, 
one  of  which  latter  —  that 
at  the  depot  village  —  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  all 
<Che  many  that  were  in 
operation    in   its  earlier 
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they  were  thriving  at  the  time  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Claflin 
had  risen  in  political  importance  so  as  to  be  president  of 
the  senate,  with  the  governorship,  which  came  later,  then 
full  in  view,  and  these  experiences  but  paving  the  way  for  a 
career  as  congressman.  So  the  people  of  the  busy  little 
Berkshire  hamlet  of  Becket  used  to  have  a  full-fledged 


greatest  captain  of 
modern  times  and 
led  the  armies  of 
the  nation  to  their 
crowning  victories 
and  the  country  to 
its  boon  of  peace. 
These  successes 
could  but  have 
their  influence  on 
the  humbler  toilers 
in  leather  making, 
and  they  had  a  right 
to  feel  the  increas- 
ed dignity  attach- 
ing to  their  busi- 
ness. But,  while 
the  names  of  those 
who  came  to  na- 
tional  and  world- 
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AN   AUIUMK  DAY 


years.  Otis  had  its  industry  of  the  kind, 
which  was  conducted  by  Spencer  Watson, 
son  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Oliver 
Watson,  who  was  a  Nesto^  among  the 
tanners.  The  establishment  at  Otis  was 
coeval  in  its  history  with  the  one  at  San- 
disfield  and  others  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  Those  were  the  days  when,  go- 
ing outside  of  the  state,  there  were  other 
leather  makers  found  who  achieved  suc- 
cess in  that  business  and  others  growing, 
out  of  it,  and  who  rose  from  their  art,  and 
by  means  of  it,  to  political  importance. 
Marshal  Jewell,  for  instance,  who  had 
■  with  his  brothers  and  father,  come  from 
their  little  tannery  in  the  woods  at  Win- 
chester, N.  H.,  and 
located  in  the 
leather  and  belt 
business  at  Hart- 
ford, had  come  to 
be  governor  of  the 
state  of  his  adop- 
tion, minister  of 
the  United  States 
to  Russia,  and  the 
best  postmaster- 
general  the  coun- 
try had  had  up  to 
his  day.  And  every- 
body knows  that 
from  a  tannery  at 
Galena,  III.,  went 
forth  to  the  "war 
for  the  flag"  the 
little  self-reliant 
and  patriotic  man 
who    became  the 
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■m\'i':  (amt  ff?'.  ^^■.tirt  with  thfrir  l2nr»l».  mnj  of  th»  o'.h<;rs  h.n^.  xs  far  a-«  th' 
is  concerned,  faded  from  memorr.  till  coacerninz  them  it  nii55ht  b<;  »aid  : — 

T,-:".  y'.o»  i»  i3  ty>»i-  ^ i— —  t-V  Tyri  <v.t 
\W.T»  irar  T  a  tirw  tW^7  tn-  j:,l^i  frriTt." 


h'W7  norld  of  to-dav 


^\  (I T^i M raj-:  ii,F  uum.  .  .  • 

aiul  of  the  late  Mr.'Harnum's  Connecticut  furnaces,  men  who 
beautiful  and  plaintive  i  j'tnction,  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree," 
birch    and  maple' 
that    had  clothed 
the  mountains  and, 
the  foot  hills  with 
beauty  and  majesty. 
This  to  meet  their 
greed  for  wood  to 
char   into   coal  to 
feed   the  furnace 
lires  of  the  indus- 
tries in  Berkshire 
and  in  near-by  Con- 
necticut. 

I'eople  of  three- 
score years  of  age 
originating  in  San- 
disfiekl  and  in  any 
of  the  neighboring' 
towns  will  recall, 
as  will  some  of 
lesser  years,  the 
name  and  face  of 
Dr.  Erastus  Beach, 
a  physician  of  the 
old  school,  whose 
"  ride  "  in  Sandis- 
, field   and  vicinity 


From  s'jcVi  (ate  may 
the  pen  of  the  chron- 
icler spare  tlicni. 

Another  source  of 
the  importance  of 
Sandisficld  in  the 
business  world  was 
its  maple  sugar, 
which  in  other  years 
amounted,  to  many 
tons.  But  the  groves 
of  maples  in  Sandis- 
field,  as  in  other  hill 
towns  of  Berkshire, 
have  fallen  before  the 
devastating  march  of 
the  men  of  the  Kich- 
mond  Iron  Works 
have  lieen  utterly  unmindful  of  the 
and  have  laid  low  forests  of  beech, 


TItK  colNrnv 


candidate  for  governor.  But  he  belonged  to  a  party  whose 
star  was  not  in  the  ascendant  in  those  days  and  so  he  did 
not  reach  the  executive  chamber  on  Beacon  hill.  liut  that 
Erastus  D.  Beach  attained  great  success  in  his  profession' 
and  reflected  honor  on  the  town  where  he  originated,  no  one' 
can  deny.  A  brother  of  his  was  the  late  Theodore  I^.  Beacji 
of  Springfield,  who  is  pleasantly  remembered  in  business 
circles  there;  and  another  brother  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Beach. 
There  is  a  reminiscence  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Beach,  design- 
ing his  eldest  son  for  a  doctor,  named  him  for  the  scientist 
Erastus  Darwin,  and  that  wishing  another  son  to  become  a 
lawyer,  named  him  for  a  prominent  attorney.    But,  on  corn- 


kept  him  one  of  the  busiest  of 
men  through  all  the  seasons  of 
the  two-score  years,  and  who 
with  his  family  forined  an  im- 
poiitant  element  in  the  social 
life  of  the  region.  One  of  his 
sons  was  the  late  Hoii,  Erastus 
D. ,  Beach  of  Springfield,  a  law- 
yer, of  good  parts  and  of  envi- 
able success  in  legal  practice, 
lie  was  the  very  model  of  ur- 
bartity  of  manner,  a  fact  which, 
with  his  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
stobd  him  well  in  hand  in  his 
political  life.  For  politics  had 
their  charms  for  him,  and  more 
than  once  or  twice  was  he  a 


ON  irir.  ^r,^rN  sikij', r,  t>Tifl 
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ing  to  years,  the  sons  reversed  the  paternal  plans,  E.  D. 
becoming  an  attorney  and  J.  C.  taking  to  medicine.  For 
whatever  calling  the  JSerkshire  doctor  intended  his  son 
Theodore,  local  legends  tell  not.  But  he  certainly  was  a 
success  as  auctioneer.  He  so  magnified  his  calling  that  he 
made  .almost  an  art  of  it;  anrl  by  the  business  he  made 
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himself  as  indispensable  to  Springfield  activities 
as  were  city  officials  or  those  most  successful  in  the 
learned  professions.  Who  that  ever  heard  the 
ready  and  pat  oratory  of  the  urbane  man  as  he 
glowed  over  the  desirableness  of  some  corner  lot 
which  he  was  selling  at  "vendue"  will  forget  the 
charm  of  his  words  or  the  peculiar  smile  with 
which,  and  the  accompanying  nod,  he  recognized 
each  successive  bid  in  the  scale  of  rapid  ascension 
which,  in  the  sale,  was  carried  by  his  periods  of 
■■  Gem'men,  gem'men,  I  am  offered  one  hundred 
dollars  per  front  foot  —  only  one  hundred  dollars 
for  this  lot  in  this  good  location  of  our  beautiful 
city  —  only  one  hundred  dollars?  only  one — one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Gem'men  that's  better. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars —  fifty,  go  two?  fifty, 
go  two  ? "  and  so  on  through  a  long  line  of  loquacity 


that  always  "did  the  business." 
This  marvel  of  success  in  auc- 
tion oratory  w  as  like  his  more 
distinguished  brother  Erastus, 
a  democrat.  But  there  were 
many  republicans  who,  soon 
after  the  "war  days,"  voted 
for  T.  D.  Beach  as  representa- 
tive to  Boston,  and  rejoiced  lo 
see  him  elected. 


iUb,   GUUVb   AT   Olio  l'ONi*ij 
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Facts  Ahout  New  Makl- 
iiuKO. — Although  the  object  of 
this  work  is  not  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ancient  history,  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  town  of  New 
Marlboro,  on  account  of  their 
quaintness,  come  in  at  this  point 
quite  appropriately.  As  would 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  the 
name,  the  place  was  settled  by 
people  from  Marlboro.  During 
the  hard  winter  of  1739-40  a 
man  named  Wheeler  remained 
the  only  while  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  The  Indians,  though 
friendly  in  most  respects,  Igr- 
bade  him  the  use  of  the  gun, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer, 
and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support. 
His  nearest   white  neighbors 


WEST   OTIS   WAIN  s'iltl-.Kl 


were  in  Sheflield,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snowshoes  to  see  him.  The  ton  n 
of  Northampton,  in  Hampshire  county,  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
New  Marlboro,  for  families  by  the  name  of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  came  from  there  to  stay, 
while  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  a  native  of  Northampton,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  first  church 
organized  in  the  town.    His  salary  was  fifty  pounds. 
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A  poiid  ill  (lie  Sdiidie.isl  p.ii  t  ol  (lie  (own,  loiij;  (  ailed  "  I  loi mil  I'oiid,"  dcrivt'd  its  iiaiiie 
fioMi  llic  fa(  t  that  a  lici  niit  lived  for  several  years  on  its  soiitlicastcni  side.  Tlic  name  of  this 
hermit  was  'riniothy  Leonard.  lie  came  Irom  Dulcliess  county,  New  York,  five  or  six  years  be- 
fore tlie  Revolutionary  war,  and  thoupjh  he  purchased  a  farm  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death, 
lie  died  June  i  i,  1817,  from  inlirmity  and  old  age,  licinp;,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Unwilling  that  any  one  should  remain  with  him  duriiif);  a  single  (ilpht,  he  died  as  he 
lived,  alone  and  unattended.  The  i  ause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  he  explained 
by  the  fact  that  ho  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  women.    His  description  6f  fhem  was: — 

"  I  licy  siiy  tlicy  will,  and  tlicy  wim't  ; 
Wliiit  they  pioiliisp  to  do,  tlicy  diiii't." 


Ai-i-iiMi    \VlV.  '   ■■;  : 


!  I 


AT    IIIK    rosi    Oi  riOK,  MONII'-KKl 


A   ftlOHTKtlEY   STREET  LAKE  <iAKFIKI,I> 


Let  none  smile  at  the  history  of  Timothy 
Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified 
pride  have  been  suffered  to  blot  out  the 
social  affections,  and  produce  uselessness, 
wretchedness  and  ruin. 


The  Naturk  of  Country  Enjoy- 
ment.— The  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  coun- 
try does  not  arise  from  strong  excitements 
acting  in  straight  lines;  not  from  august 
mountains,  wide  panoramas,  awful  gorges, 
nor  from  anything  that  runs  in  upon  you 
with  strong  stimulations.  All  these  things 
have  their  place,  but  they  are  occasional. 
They  are  the  sub-base  and  come  in  as  the 
mighty  undertone  upon  which  soft  and  vari- 
ous melodies  Hoat.  A  thousand  daily  little 
things  make  their  offering  of  pleasure  to 
those  who  know  how  to  be  pleased. 


Henry   Want  Deechei\  tkachino  thk  i>o<3  ni  w  muoks- mon tkhej  ,  Hnlkck: 


'  i  MONTRimT  •    A   W^LL-KNOWN    MUNtKllKr  PARMEK 
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TIIK    ltK«iEi;ThU    li:uN    FO(  NUlty,   b  AM"  lal' I  1-.LI> 


Tilt    tllLL    AT     WEbX    NbW  Ui>»lUN 


OLl>    MILL    Al  ilONTVlLLK 


A  HILLSIDE  FARM 


■■  Do  set  down  an'  git  rested  !    I  declare,  you  look  real  tuckered  I 

'Tain't  very  easy  climbin'  with  your  gown  so  Hounced  and  puckered  ; 

Guess  you  wa'n't  never  here  afore,  you  come  along  so  soon, 

We  don't  look  for  you  city  folks  much  'fore  the  last  o'  June ; 

'  What  makes  us  live  way  off  up  here' t    It  doos  seem  pooty  tough, 

liut  there's  more  land  to  the  acre,  where  the  sile  is  middlin'  rough. 

"  Vou'd  better  have  a  glass  o'  milk,  an'  cool  off  in  the  shadder ; 
■  Who  made  that  little  grave  yard  '  ?  Land  o'  Goshen  1  that's  our  medder; 
'  What  makes  that  ledge  so  dirty  '  ?    Why,  that's  our  new  stun  wall  I 
I  hey  built  it  three  foot  higher  when  they  plowed  for  corn  last  fall ; 
No,  'tain't  '  All  rocks  I '  they're ^ooty  thick,  but  only  'bout  enough 
for  there's  more  land  to  the  acre,  where  the  sile  is  middlin'  rough. 

■'  When  city  folks  set  out  to  start,  there  ain't  no  use  o'  backin', 
They've  worked  an'  give  a  pile  sometimes,  when  help  an'  pay  was  lackin' ; 


HAYING 


It  is  five  o'clock.  The  morning  is 
clear  and  fresh.  A  thin,  blue  film  ol 
mist  hovers  over  the  circuit  of  the 
Housatonic  along  the  mountain  belt. 
A  hundred  birds  —  yes,  five  hundred 
—  are  singing  as  birds  never  sing  ex- 
cept in  the  morning. 

In  our  house  the  girls  are  astir,  and 
the  mystery  of  breakfast  is  developing. 
The  little  dog  is  so  glad,  after  the 
lonesome  night,  to  see  you,  that  he 
surfeits  you  with  frolic.  The  men  are 
in  tiie  barn,  feeding  the  horses,  and 
getting  everything  ready  for  work. 

Will  it  rain  today?  The  heavens 
overhead  look  like  it,  but  the  barome- 
ter says  No.  Then  a  few  rounds  with 
the  scythe  before  breakfast,  just  by 
way  of  getting  the  path  open. 

There  they  go,  a  pretty  pair  of 
mowers!  The  blinking  dewdrops  on 
the  grass  tops  wink  at  them  and  pitch 
headlong  under  the  stroke  of  the 
swinging  scythe.  ,  How  low  and  musi- 
cal is  the  sound  of  a  scythe  in  its 
passage  through  a  thick  pile  of  grass  ! 
It  has  a  crunching,  mellow,  murmuring 
sound,  right  pleasant  to  hear. 

The  grass,  rolled  over  in  a  swath  to 
the  left,  green  and  wet,  lies  like  a  loose- 
ly corded  cable,  vast  and  half  twined. 
Around  the  piece,  step  by  step,  go  the 
men,  and  the  work  is  fairly  laid  out 
and  begun. 


KKW    UUSTtIN    I'Oijl  OFFICK 


OLD   FOLKS   AT  UUMK 


iUE   OLD    SULL   AT   NEW  BOSTON 


I  recollect  when  they  fust  come  was  right  in 

squash-bug  time. 
An'  some  on  'em  come  up  this  way  a  larnin' 

how  to  climb,— 
An' one  manups  an' hollers,  when  he'd  stopped 

awhile  to  puff, 
'  Wal !  there's  more  land  to  the  acre,  w  here 

the  sile  is  middlin'  rough.' 

"  They  git  some  air  that's  fit  to  breathe,  an' 

they  ain't  stuck  up,  nuther ; 
They're  jest  as  good  as  we  be,  an'  you  can't 

tell  which  from  tother ; 
They  jest  hitch  on  to  all  our  ways  like  floor 

boards  to  a  jist, 
There  ain't  no  '  'Bandoned  Farm  '  talk  sence 

they've  give  us  such  a  hist ; 
An'  with  their  help,  an'  all  our  hills,  I  guess 

we're  safe  enough. 
For  there's  more  land  to  the  acre,  wliere  the 

sile  is  middlin'  rough  " 

Laura  Sanderson, 
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There  sounds  the  horn ! 
Breakfast  is  ready.  All  tlie 
cliildren  are  farmers'  boys  for 
the  occasion.  Were  Sebasto- 
pol  built  of  bread  and  cakes, 
these  are  the  very  engineers 
who  would  take  it.  IMess  their 
appetites!  It  does  one  good  to 
see  growing  children  eat  with  a 
real  hearty  appetite.  Mountain 
air,  a  free  foot  in  the  grassy 
fields  and  open  groves,  plain 
food  and  enough  of  it  — these 
things  kill  the  lilies  in  the  cheek 
and  bring  forth  roses. 

But  we  must  haste  and  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Al- 
ready John  Dargan  is  there 
whetting  his  scythe  —  John, 
tough  as  a  knot,  strong  as  steel, 
famous  in  all  the  region  for 
ploughing,  and  equally  skillful 
at  mowing,  turning  his  furrow 
and  cutting  his  swath  alike  smoothly  and  evenly 
such  farmers  to  spare,  let  them  come  on. 


THE   IIIOHWAV   NEAR   llANGINU  MOUNTAIN 
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When  the  humid  sliadows  hover 

fjvei  all  the  starry  spheres, 
And  tiie  melanciioly  flarkness 

Gently  sweeps  in  rainy  tears, 
Wiiat  a  uliss  to  press  the  pillow 

Of  a  cottage  chaniljer  Ijed, 
And  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  soft  rain  over  head  1 
Kvery  tinkle  on  the  shingles 

Has  an  echo  in  my  heart ; 
And  a  thousand  dreamy  fancies 

Into  busy  being  start, 
A.'.d  a  thousand  recollections 

Weave  their  air  threads  into 
woof 

As  1  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 
Now  in  memory   comes  my 
mother, 
As  sl)e  used  in  years  agone, 
'J'o  regard  the  darling  dreamers 
Ere  she  left   them  till  the 
dawn  : 

Oh  I  I  feel  her  fond  look  on  n'le 

As  I  list  to  this  refrain 
Which    is   played    upon  the 
shingles 
By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 
Then- my  seraph  sister, 

With  wings  and  waving  hair, 
And    her    star-eyed  cherub 
brother— 
A  serene,  angelic  pair— 
Cilide    around    my  wakeful 
pillow. 

With  their   praise  or  mild 
reproof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  nnirimir 

Of  the  soft  rain  upon  the  roof. 
And  another  conies  to  thrill  me 

With  her  eyes  delicious  blue ; 
And  I  mind  not  iiuisinpon  her, 

That  her  lieart  was  all  untrue; 
I  rememlx?r  but  to  love  her 

With  a  passion  kin  to  pain, 
And  my  heart's  quick  pulses 
quiver 

To  the  patter  of  the  rain. 
Art  hath  naught  of  tone  or 

cadence 
That  can  work  with  such  a 

spell 

In  the  soul's  mysterious  foun- 
tains, 

Whence  the  tears  of  rapture 
well, 

As  tliatsiibdued, subduing  strain 
Which  Is  played  upon  the 
shingles 
Dy  the  patler  of  the  rain 

Coates  Kinney. 


VIKW    IN   SOI'TH  HANIilNFIKI.l) 


The  man  of  the  farm  strikes 
in  first;  John  follows,  and  away 
they  go,  up  the  hill,  toward  the 
sun.  The  grass  is  full  of  dew, 
which  quivers  in  the  sunlight, 
and  Hashes  by  turns  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow.  Round  and 
round  the  field  they  go,  with 
steady  swing,  the  grass  plat 
growing  less  at  every  turn. 
Meanwhile  the  boys  have  been 
at  work  spreading  the  grass. 
The  hay-cocks  of  yesterday 
have  been  opened,  the  noon 
comes  on,  and  it  is  time  to  house 
the  hay.  The  day  passes,  and 
the  night.  With  another  morn- 
ing, and  that  Saturday  morning, 
conies  up  the  sun  without  a 
single  cloud  to  wipe  his  face 
upon.  The  air  is  clear  as  crys- 
tal, no  mist  on  the  river,  no 
fleece  on  the  mountains. 
Yet  the  barometer  is  sinking —  has  been  sinking  all  night. 
It  has  fallen  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  continues 
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which  the  mountain  lifts  up  its  head  like  a  glorified  martyr  amid  his  perse- 
cutors !  Only  a  look  can  we  spare,  and  all  of  us  run  for  the  house,  and  in 
good  time. 

Down  comes,  the  flood,  and  every  drop  is  musical.  We  pity  the  neigh- 
bors who,  not  warned  by  a  barometer,  are  racing  and  chasing  to  secure 
their.outlying  crop. 

Henry  Ward  Beech er. 


THE  RIDE  ABOUT'THE  COUNTY 
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slowly  to  fall.  Our  plans  must  be  laid 
accordingly.  We  will  cut  the  clover 
and  prepare  to  get  in  all  of  yesterday's 
mowing,  before  two  o'clock. 

One  load  we  roll  in  before  dinner. 
While  catching  our  hasty  dinner,  af- 
fairs grow  critical.  The  sun  is  hidden. 
The  noon  is  dark.  All  hands  are 
summoned. 

N  ow  if  you  wish  to  see  pretty  work- 
ing  follow  the  cart  —  the  long  forks 
leap  into  the  cocks  of  hay  ;  to  a  back- 
ward lift  they  spring  up,  poise  a 
moment  in  the  air,  shoot  forward,  are 
caught  upon  the  load  by  tlie  nimble 
John,  and  in  a  twinkling  are  in  their 
place. 

We  hear  thunder!  Lightnings 
flash  on  the  horizon.  Jim  and  Frank 
and  Henry  Sumner  are  springing  at 
the  clover,  rolling  into  heaps  and  dressing  it  down  so  as  to  shed  rain.  There  are 
no  lazy  bones  there !  ICven  we  ourselves  wake  up  and  go  to  work.  All  the  girls 
and  ladies  come  forth  to  the  fray.    Delicate  hands  are  making  lively  work,  rakipg 
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MoNTEKKV,  Mount- Washin'Oton,  Alford,  West  .Stockbridge, 

Richmond  and  Egremont 
Monterey  is  also  one  of  the  hill  towns  and  is  as  handsome  as  its  neigh- 
bors, although  its  scenery  is  considerably  different.  Its  early  history  is  written 
a  good  deal  in  connection  with  that  of  Tyringham,  the  first  settlement  being 
made  in  1739  by  Isaac  Garfield  and  others.  Out  of  this  Garfield  vine  came 
the  lamented  President  Garfield,  and  it  was  of  good  stock.  The  surface  of 
Monterey  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself.  Extending  nearly  round  the  town's 
entire  outline,  are  high  hills,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  lying  in  a  large, 
elevated  basin.    Its  hills,  however,  are  so  broken  that  excellent  roads  are 

conveniently  built  and  its  soil  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  grazing.  Monterey 
has  some  very  thrifty  farmers  and 
were  it  not  remote  from  railway,  (its 
nearest  station  being  Great  Barring- 
ton,)  it  would  have  been  a  very  active 
town.  The  drives  are  excellent.  The 
route  from  Monterey  village  south- 
ward, following  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Konkapot  river,  is  most  de- 
lightful. In  the  other  direction,  over 
the  hills  to  Sandisfield,  it  is  a  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  views  and  look-offs 
to  charm  the  eye.  The  drive  to  Tyr- 
ingham from  Monterey  village  is  also 
picturesque.  The  road  over  Dry  hill 
puts  one  almost  abruptly  in  the  valley 
of  Tyringham,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  panoramic  views  for  which 
Berkshire  is  famous. 

Lake  Garfield  is  the  principal  body 
of  water  in  the  town  and  is  one  of  Berkshire's'niost  beautiful  lakes.  It  was  so 
named  soon  after  President  Garfield  was  elected,  having  prior  to  that  another  name. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  Konkapot  and  is  practically  a  reservoir,  and  built  by  the 
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up  the  dispersed  grass,  and  flying  with  right 
nimble  steps  here  and  there,  bent  upon  cheat- 
ing the  rain  of  its  expected  prey. 

And  now  the  long  windrows  are  formed. 
The  last  load  of  hay  from  the  other  fields 
has  just  rolled  triumphantly  into  the  barn! 
fJown  jumps  John,  with  fork  in  hand,  and 
rolls  up  the  windrows  into  cocks.  We  follow 
and  glean  with  the  rake.  The  last  one  is 
fashioned. 

A  drop  pats  down  on  my  face  —  another 
and  another.  Look  at  those  baseless  moun- 
tains that  tower  in  the  west,  black  as  ink  at 
the  bottom,  glowing  like  snow  at  the  top 
edges!  Far  in  the  north  therain  has  begun 
to  streak  down  upon  old  Greylock  ! 

But  the  sun  is  shining  through  the  shower 
an'd  changing  it  to  a  golden  atmosphere,  in 
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•  mill  owners  farther  aking  the  stream.  It  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  camping,  and  its  floating 
i,sland  was  for  a  long  time  a  great  curiosity. 
The  island  is  200  feet  long  and  rises  and 
falls  regularly  with  the  water.    Formerly  it 

,  was  ^located  at  about  the  south  end.  now- 
floating  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  a  few 
yeard  ago  it  drifted  up  the  lake  to  its  present 
moorings  and  seems  likely  to  remain  there. 
At  the  foot  of  Lake  Garfield  on  the  high- 
road to  Tyringham  is  the  residence  of  M.  S. 
Bidwell,  one  of  Berkshire's  most  famous 
philanthropists.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Hampton  Institute,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  to  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  house.  His  efforts  have  been 
very  successful,  and  every  summer  these 
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sons  of  tlie  noble  red  man  can  be  seen  in  tlie  town  of  Monterey,  at 
the  lionics  of  tlie  various  farmers  in  tiiat  section.  Mr.  Hiclwell  comes 
from  oltl  lOnglisii  stock,  liis  ancestors  being  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town,  and  Kev.  Adonijah  liidwell  was 
the  first   pastor  of    ^^onterey,  then 
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THE  CKOW  MILL  SCHOOL 

It  seenis  like  a  dream  to  me  now  how  Jim  and 

1  used  to  go 
I'louRliins  our    way   to  tlie  district  scliool 

through  the  deeply  drifted  snow; 
C>ur  homespun  suits  were  of  black  slicep's  wool, 

pantaloons,  jackets,  and  all. 
Our  shoes  were  made  of  the  "beef  critter's" 

hide  father  killed  in  the  fall ; 
The  boys  took  turns  in  the  winter  at  cutting 

the  stove  wood  to  lit, 
'Twas  an  exercise  we  detested,  but  we  made 

the  l>est  of  it. 
The  school-house  was  old  and  shaky  from  the 

peltings  of  many  a  storm.  , 
The  glass  was  out  of  the  windows,  it  wasawful 

hard  to  keep  warm ; 
The  schoolmaster's   desk  was   whittled  by 

knives  of  boys  by  the  score. 
Initials,  peep-holes  and  ink  spots  were  thic1<  on 

the  sagging  old  door  J 
I  cut  the  name  of  my  sweetlieart  in  the  lid  of 

my  desk  one  day. 
And  the  schoolmaster  "warmed  my  jacket" 

in  the  old  original  way. 
Whenever  we  disol)eyed   orders   the  ferule 

came  Into  play,  , 
^nd  it  left  a  sting-  tehind  it  that  lasted  for 

many  a  day ; 
The  boys  had  a  (ire  list  posted,  (he  girls  took 

turn  with  the  broom. 
And  swept,  and   garnished   with  evergreen  . 
•  boughs  the  walls  of  the  dingy  room. 

Every  morning  we  read  in  concert,  and  lifted 

our  voices  high, 
All  firmly  resolved  to  do  our  best  to  make  a 

noise  or  die. 
When  1  think  upon  those  happy  days  it  is  like' 

,   a  misty  dream 
I  might  have  in  sleepy  meadows  bordering  on 

a  lazy  stream— 
I  hear  the  lapping  waters  o'er  the  snioolli- 

worn  pebbles  glide  — 
Again  I  am  a  careless  boy,  and  Jim  is  fltting 

by  my  side  — 
,  Hush  I  we*  are  in  the,  school-room  I  hear  the 

tapping  of  the  master's  rule. 
He  is  saying  — "  flrder  I    1  want  order  here  in 

Crow  Hill  school  1  " 
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'ryringham,  and  o(riciate<l  at  the  now  deserted  clnirch  near  Dry  hill.  There  have  been  otlier 
noble  families  in  Monterey.  'I'hesc  include  the  .Steadmans,  Chadwicks,  Benedicts,  'I'lioinp- 
soiis,  l,anp;dons,  'I'yrrels,  'I'ownsends  and  many  others. 

Ilyde's  falls,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  village,  is  a  romantic  glen  tlirough  which  a  brook  de- 
scends in  a  series  of  cascades 
for  nearly  a  mile.  'I'here  are 
many  other  beautiful  places  to 
attract  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
terey village. 

Latterly,  (and  Mr.  Hidwell 
made  the  beginning,)  Monterey 
has  become  quite  popular  as  a 
summer  resort.    Its  farmhouses 
are  sought  by  the  tired  people  of 
the  cities  and  here  they  live  for 
the  season,  enjoying  the  plain 
hospitality  of  the  sturdy  agri- 
culturists in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
terey village,  or  the  farmers  on 
the  hillside.    The  village  itself 
is  a  pretty  little  hamlet,  but  its 
business  is  somewhat  cfeclined.  'i'here 
is  but  one  store  now.    A  few  year.S  ago 
there  were  two.    The  hotel  is  practi- 
cally abandoned.    The  little  Congre- 
gational church  on  the  Four  Corners 
stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  here 
the  people  for  miles  around  come  to 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.    'I'here  is  no 
manufacturing  now  in  the  town,  but  it 
is  cjuite  a  trading  point  for  the  farmers, 
who  here  bring  their  produce  —  butter, 
cheese,  etc.  —  to  the  country  store,  and 
exchange  for  other  commodities,  and 
the  country  merchant  in  turn  sends 
to  the  city,  and  by  that  means  ciuite  a 
trade  is  built  up.    There  are  some 
very  cosy  homes  in  Monterey  village. 
This  place  has  an  air  of  quiet,  and  is 
in  some  respects  a  model  and  ideal 
isolated    country    settlement.  The 
town  has  always  been  generous  in  her 
support  of  churches  and  schools,  and 
her  highways  compare  favorably  for  a 
mountain  town  with  others  in  I3erk- 
shire.    It  is  thought  that  some  day 
the    railway    from  Canaan,  through 
Egremont    to   Otis  and    thence  to 
VVestfield,  will  be  a  verity  and  will 
revive  the  now   somewhat  drooping 
fortunes  of  this  good  old  town. 

Mount  WA.sHiNcnoN 

There  is  no  town  in  all  Berkshire,  or  indeed  in  Massachu- 
setts, like  Mount  Washington.  It  is  isolated  more  than  any 
other  town;  it  lies  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Taconics  and  to 
reach  the  town  proper,  it  is  "all  the  way  up  hill,"  whether  one 
goes  from  the  Ilousatonic  valley  at  Egremont,  or  climbs  the 
winding  highway  from  the  station  on  the  Harlem  road  at 
Copake.  The  town  itself  lies  just  back  of  the  I)ome,  or  Mount 
Everett,  and  once  reached  is  a  broad  stretch  of  rolling  land, 
and  many  farmers  count  in  their  domains  hundreds  of  acres 
of  pasturage,  woodland  and  fields  that  are  tillable.  Its  eleva- 
tion, spme  2,6oo  feet  above  tide-\vater,  makes  it,  (so  the  doctors 
say,  and  they  should  know,)  an  almost  certain  cure  lor  hay 
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fever  and  this  was  what  first  brought  Mount  Washington 
into  fame  and  prominence  as  a  summer  resort. 

It  would  lake  more  pages  than  vve  could  spare  to  tell 
all  about  this  town.  It  was  incorporated  in  17O4,  (funny 
how  old  some  of  the  lierkshire  towns  are,)  and  has  kept 
■its  first  family  names  well.  These,  like  the  Spurrs, 
Schutts,  Weavers,  Races  and  others  yet  remain.  The 
town  has  hardly  a  store,  nor  even  the  proverbial  black- 
smith shop,  neither  priest,  lawyer,  doctor  or  tailor  ;  neither 
railway,  telegraph  or  telephone  are  within  her  borders. 
I'"or  years  there  was  only  one  paupor,  a  town  charge,  and 
he  was  demented  and  crippled.  Two  schools  for  many 
years  supplied  the  educational  demands  of  the  people, 
and  even  now  there  are  no  "grammar  grades."  A  little 
union  chajicl,  built  a  few  years  ago,  is  supplied  by  pastors 
from  the  villages  of  I''grcmonl  and  Copake, 
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Nothing  in  Berkshire,  unless  it  be  Greylock,  surpasses 
Mount  Washington  in  natural  wildness,  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Basil  Bish  falls  make  Mount  Washington  famous, 
and  it  is  one  of  Nature's  wonders  and  attractions.  Our 
artist  tells  the  story  by  camera  and  pencil  in  better  language 
than  the  pen.  In  a  short  distance,  by  a  series  of  waterfalls 
the  little  stream,  possibly  fifty  feet  wide,  makes  the  descent 
of  some  joo  feet  and  its  last  leap  after  the  waters  part  at  the 
bowlder  is  some  sixty  feet,  and  known  as  the  Lower  falls. 
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On  each  side  of  the  stream,  where  it  has  worn  its  way  all 
through  the  ages  since  it  began  ils  uneasy  course,  is 
"Eagle's  Nest."  with  walls  some  200  feel  high  as  smooth  as 
those  of  a  hard  finished  room,  with  neither  tree  nor  vine. 
Then  there  is  "Look-Off"  and  other  interesting  bits  of 
scenery.  These  elevations,  like  "Eagle's  Nest,"  are  acces- 
sible and  stairs  or  a  circuitous  path  lead  to  the  top;  while 
below  are  the  waters  dashing  down  the  ravine.    From  the 
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highway  near  the  falls  and  to  the  north- 
ward the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain"  or 
"Profile  Rock"  is  clearly  seen  and  much 
resembles  a  similar  formation  in  the 
White  mountains.  Bash  Bish  may  Ije 
photographed    or    reproduced    on  the 
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printed  page,  but  a  pen  picture  —  and  many  a  time  the  story 
has  been  graphically  told  — does  feeble  justice  to  the  gran- 
deur, the  wildness  and  the  fascination  of  the  scene.  It  should 
be  visited  ;  and  yet  how  many  thousands  there  are  in  Berk- 
shire, who,  while  they  have  read  of  Bash  Bish,  have  little  con- 
ception of  just  where  it  lies  and  how  grand  it  is! 

There  are  other  places  of  interest  in  Mount  Washington. 
The  town  is  on  the  southeastern  border  of  the  state;  lor  a 

time  a  small  cor- 


ner of  it  was 
cut  off  and 
known  as  Bos- 
ton Corners. 
Here    was  the 

scene  of  a  prize  fight  years  ago,  because  it  was  almost  on 
neutral  ground.  The  pugilists  were  taken  to  Lenox,  for 
Massachusetts  found  a  way  to  put  her  hand  on  them,  and 
paid  fines  in  large  sums  for  their  encounter.  Ex-Senator 
Dawes  was  then  district  attorney,  and  tells  of  his  interview 
with  Morrisey.  He  next  met  Morrisey  when  both  were  in 
Congress,  after  the  Morrisey  and  Heenan  fight,  I  believe. 
Bear  Rock  is  a  great  attraction.  Mount  Everett  can  be 
easily  reached  on  foot  from  the  town.  One  of  the  pastimes 
in  summer  of  some  of  the  sporting  fraternity  of  Mount  \\'ash- 
ington  is  to  catch  rattle-snakes  along  the  mountain  side 
where  they  have  dens,  and  the  oil  is  sold  as  a  remedy  for 
deafness 
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The  town  became  famous  in  another 
direction  in  about  1878,  when  the  (ioodale 
sisters,  and  "  Sky  Farm,"  their  mountain 
home,  came  into  prominence  in  the  literary 
world.  These  then  little  girls,  Elaine 
and  Dora,  brought  out  a  volume  of 
"Apple  Blossoms,"  and  afterwards 
"  Among  the  Wild  Flowers  of  Berkshire," 
which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
books  were  the  collection  of  simple 
poems  from  their  pens  told  in  a  beautiful 
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way  and  made  a  decided  innovation.  Since 
then  their  pens  have  been  prominent.  Tlie 
home  life  of  the  Goodales  has  been  very  pecu- 
liar. Both  the  father  and  mother  were  literary 
people;  at  supper,  for  some  years,  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  tlie  family  to  have  read  from  the 
"Sky  Farm  Daily,"  I  believe  they  called  it, 
something  which  had  been  written  that  day. 
So  in  this  atmosphere  and  from  such  a  parent- 
age these  girls  (now  to  womanhood  grown) 
could  not  help  thriving  and  finally  budding  out 
and  blossoming  into  the  very  life  they  embarked 
in.  At  eleven  the  girls  were  fine  Greek  scholars, 
for  their  mother  taught  them.  An  ideal  family 
was  that  of  Mr.  Goodale's  "  Sky  Farm  home." 
The  family  have  since  gone  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  "  Sky  Farm  "  is  now  a  summer  resort 
under  another  name.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  G.  1'.  Putnam  &  Son,  publishers,  for 


the  cut  of  ".Sky  l-arin  as  it  Was,"  as  used 
in  the  book  "Apple  Blossoms."  A  parly 
of  New  York  gentlemen  a  few  years  ago 
bought  the  territory,  have  laid  it  out  into 
smaller  tracts  and  it  is  planned  to  erect 
(otiages  tor  their  occupancy  in  summer, 
with  a  deer  i)ark  and  other  attractions  of 
that  sort. 

As  said  before,  few  towns  in  Berkshire 
alford  such  attractions  in  natural  beauty 
as  Mount  Washington.  Its  elevation,  its 
isolation,  its  healthfulness,  its  abundance 
of  streams  fed  by  "living  springs,"  lis 
wealth  of  views  from  many  a  look-olT,  all 
combine  to  make  Mount  Washington 
decidedly  unicpie  and  in  one  sense  famous. 

Al.I-OKI) 

Alford,  in  some  respects,  is  like  a  few 
of  the  other  towns  in  15erkshire  county. 
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in  that  it  was  never  a  manufacturing  center,  but  from 
its  earliest  hisloty  has  been  purely  agiicullural.  By 
the  term  manufacturing  is  meant  such  industries  as  have 
been  incident  to  many  of  the  other  Berkshire  towns, 
like  I'ittsfield,  (jreat  ISarrington,  I^alton,  Hinsdale, 
the  Adamses  and  some  others.  It  has,  however, 
valual)le  deposits  of  marble  and  some  nice  specimens 
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of  iron  ore,  notably  in  that  section 
of  the  tovifn  adjoining  West  Stock- 
bridge.  It  is  said  that  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  hematite  exist  in 
Alford.  A  quiet,  peaceful  town- 
ship is  Alford,  and  in  several  re- 
spects ciuite  romantic.  It  is  a 
narrow  valley,  upon  each  side  of 
which  are  the  mountain  ranges. 
To  the  east  is  the  range  separating 
it  from  the  Ilousatonic  valley, 
while  on  the  west  are  the  rugged 
Taconics.  Its  principal  mountain 
is  Tom  Ball,  from  whose  summit  a 
gorgeous  view  is   obtained.  Its 
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tent.  At  these  quarries  is  a 
very  interesting  bit  of  natural 
scenery,  known  as  the''  Fry- 
ing Pan  Spring."  The  little 
stream  coming  down  through 
the  woods,  all  at  once  loses 
itself  in  a  circular  hole  in  the 
marble,  and  goes  gurgling 
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Streams  are  fed  by  living  streams  from  the  mountain  side,  and  are  clear  and 
sparkling,  (ireen  river,  made  famous  by  Bryant,  has  its  source  among  the 
highlands  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town. 

On  each  side  of  the  valley,  as  it  were,  the  highways  leading  from  West  Stockbridge 
center  down  through  a  farming  section,  with  the  meadows  stretching  on  to  Ihe  brook  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  town.  On  the  northeast  side  is  a  handsome  drive  from  West  Stock- 
bridge  center  to  Alford.  A  little  way  from  the  roadside  are  the  famous  marble  cjuarries, 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  the  stone  taken  from  thein  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  old  city  hall  in  New  \'ork,  and  even  now  retains  its  color  and  ils  hardness  to  a  great  e.\- 


TOWN    HALL,   illLL  KIVEU 

down  many  feet,  with  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  incident  to 
a  frying  pan.  Nearly  a  mile  farther  west  it  emerges  from 
the  mountain-side.  On  the  west  side  are  also  a  number 
of  other  romantic  glens  in  the  mountain  range  which 
divides  Alford  from  the  town  of  Austerlitz  in  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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CURIOUS  l';iMTAriIS 


The  following;  inscriptions  are  taken  from  monuments  in 
llie  cemetery  in  ShelTiekl : — 

Sacred  to  t)ie  menioiy  (if  Jonatlian  Hubbard  and  Mrs.  K.  Racliel 
Hubbard,  his  consort,  this  niouunient  is  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  Hubbard 
was  tlie  first  pastor  of  tlie  clnirch  in  Sliellield.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
lively  K'-iiius  and  solid  judKment.    His  pnblic  discourses  were  judicious 

and    his  conversation 


instructive, 
parted  this 
6lli,  1765,  in 
year  of  his 


He  de- 
life  July 
the  62nd 
age.  — Our 


'  IXIl.CK    l-AU    NIKKTK       A1    I.AKI",    111  II. 


Fathers,  where  are 
they  f  and  do  the 
Fropliets  live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone 
lies  the  body  of  the 
Kev.  Jolin  Keep,  A. 
M.,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Sheffield, who 
died  .September  3d,  A. 
D.  1784,  /I'.tat  36,  et 
niinisteri  13,  calmly 
resigning  his  mortal 
life  in  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  thro'  the 
atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  blessed 
with  natural  genius 
improved  by  educa- 
tion and  a  l)enevolent 
heart,  and  was  ilUistri 
oils   as    a    Divine,  a 


.V    lt.\\  |N|-,    NHAIt    CAMI'lll-.I.L  .S  K.VI.I.^ 
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ill  .She/lield,  having  Ivcii  pii'- 
viously  the  pastor  of  the  chin  rh 
in  Norwich,  and  also  in  raiiii- 
tnri.  Mr.  Jiidson  was  esteemed 
as  a  learned  ftivine.  an  acute 
logician,  and  an  evangelical 
preacher  He  was  mild,  cour- 
teous, and  hosiiitable.  his 
numerous  friends  he  was 
deemed  a  wise  counsellor,  an 
active  jieace-maker  a  sincere 
Christian,  What  he  was  in 
I'ruth  the  (ireat  Day  will 
disclose. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Ma  jor 
fieneral  John  .Ashley,  who  died 
Novemljer  5,  1799,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age. 

Make  tlie  e.xteiided  skies  your 
tomb. 

Let  stars  record  your  worth  ; 
Vet    know    vain    mortals  all 

must  die. 
As  nature's  sickliest  birth. 

'J  his  monument  is  erected 
to  perpetuate  the  nieniory  of 
Col.  John  Ashley,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  Sept.  ist,  1802,  in 
the  q3d  year  of  his  age. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in 
death. 

And  triumphs  most  when 
most  the  tyrant  frowns  ; 

ICarth  highest  station  ends  in 
Here  he  lies 

A  lid  dust  to  dust  concludes  her 
noblest  song. 


Who  lives  to   Nature  rarely 

can  be  poor  ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can 

be  rich. 

1  'onnff. 
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I'reacher,  a  I'riend  and  a 
Christian, 

When  suns  and  planets 
from  their  orbs  be 
hurl'd 

And  livid  flames  involve 
this  smoking  world  ; 

The  'frump  of  Clod  an- 
nounce the  Savior  nigh 

,'\iid  shining  hosts  of 
angels  crowd  the  sky, 

Then  from  this  tomb  thy 
dust  shall  they  convey 

'I'o  happier  regions  of  eter- 
nal day. 

.Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson, 
Pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sheffield,  lie  died  on  the 
23d  of  February,  A.  D, 
1813,  ill  the  7C)tli  year  of  his 
age,  ami  23d  of  his  uiinistry 
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VIEW   OF    IHK   SlHEKl    IN  MlElllKLIi 


ON    TlIK    MAIN   fcTKEEr,  SlIEFFIELIi 


A    ^VIN'^Eit    VIEW,  SIIl:FFiELl» 


Thi;  repose  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  Berkshire,  its  stimulating 
climate,  its  ease  of  access  and  its  quiet,  render  it  a  favorable  residence  for 
literary  persons,  and  we  suggest  to  them  that,  if  they  desire  to  write  their 
novels  and  poems  and  histories  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  and  with  the 
least  fatigue,  they 
should  come  hither 
—Rev.  T.  T.  Mini 
ger. 
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THE  TWO  VILLAGES 
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Over  the  river,  on  the  hill, 

Lieth  a  village,  white  and  still ; 

All  around  it  the  forest  trees  i 

Shiver  and  whisper  in  tlie  breeze, 

Over  it  sailiiis;  sliadows  yo 

Of  soariiiK  hawk  and  screaniinu  crow. 

And  mountain  grasses,  low  ana  sweet, 

(irow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

Over  the  river,  nnder  the  hill. 
Another  villafe  lieth  still; 
There  1  see  in  the  cloudy  nij'ht 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  light, 
l'"ires  that  gleam  from  tlie  smithy's  door. 
Mists  tliat  curl  on  the  river  shore  ; 
And  in  tlie  roads  no  grasses  grow, 
l''or  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 

In  that  village  on  the  hill 

Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill  ; 


The  houses  are  thatched  w  ith  grass  and  riowers ; 

Never  a  clock  to  tell  the  hours  ; 

The  marble  doors  are  always  shut, 

Vou  cannot  enter  in  hall  or  hut ; 

All  the  villagers  lie  asleep  ; 

Never  a  grain  to  sow  or  reap ; 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh  ; 

Silent  and  idle  and  low  they  lie. 

In  that  village  nnder  the  lull. 
When  the  night  is  starry  and  still, 
Many  a  weary  soul  in  pray.-r 
Looks  to  the  other  village  there, 
.And  weeping  and  sighing,  lungs  to  go 
Up  to  that  home  from  this  bekiw  ; 
Longs  to  sleep  in  the  forest  w  ild, 
Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child, 
.And  heareth.  praying,  his  answer  fall; 
"  Patience  \  that  village  shall  hold  ye  all  " 

Rose  Terry  Cooke 
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JJERKSll  I  K  I<: 

Wi'iST  Stock  UK  I IX  lie 
Tliis  town  is  on  tlio  wcslerii  Ijorder  of  Ik'rksliire,  and  from  its  western 
portal  one  can  easily  stej)  over  the  line  and  be  in  "  XnrV.  state,"  whicli,  it  is  said, 
was  finite  handy  years  ago,  wlien  jaiiinn  for  debt  and  oilier  misdemeanor  made 
the  dcii.irturc  of  tlie  victim  rather  necessary,  and  sometimes  the  more  hurriedly 
the  belter,  lint  all  that  is  lout;  since  past  aiirl  p;one.  It  was  oiiginally  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Stockbrid^,e,  and  liefore  its  division  was  known  as  Qneensboro, 
and  was  a  jiait  of  the  domain  of  the  Sto(  kbt id^c  Indians.    The  high  Slock- 


AlUMN    ON     llir    MAIN  flItlFKr, 


TIIK  RIDK  AliOUT  TlIK  COUNTY 


MoNTi;i(l-.Y,  MOL'NT  VVASIIINfi  KIN,  AlFOKI),  WF.ST  STOCK  liKID(iIC ,  KKIIMONII  AND  KfilU'MONl 

(Contiiiiiecl  froTii  page  83) 

State.  I'he  little  village  of  Alford  itself  is  simply 'a  hamlet.  The  one  church  in  Alford,  and 
which  our  artist  gives  a  picture  of,  is  a  union  affair,  supported  jointly  by  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Methodists.    During  the  time  of  the  Shays  rebellion,  this  little  parish  suffered  con- 


TITF.    Wtl.LOWS    THAT    SAVKI)    THF.  RO,\D 

siderably,  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Avery,  was  dismissed 
because  of  his  sympathy  for  the  rebellion.  There  is  much 
of.  interest  in  Alford.  It  is  a  quiet  little  village,  but  there 
are  yet  quite  a  number  of  the  sons  of  theold  families.  Here 
came  early  the  Deweys,  of  whom  Judge  Justin  Dewey  of  the 


Mi.iiKtiuPT  cin  im;ii.  pirrfMri.p 


bridge  mountain  on  its  eastern  border 
divides  it  from  the  mother  town,  and 
some  have  wondered  why  Stockbridge 
and  West  Stockbridge  should  be  almost 
synonymous  terms  and  why  West  Stock- 
bridge  wasn't  given  another  name. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  full  of 
charming  scenery,  broken  into  hills  that 
vary  from  >;oo  to  goo  feet  above  Williams 
river,  which  is  the  principal  stream  and 
which  flows  through  the  valley,  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  lovely  in  Herkshire. 
The  entire  length  of  Williams  river  from 
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Massachusetts  superior  court  is  a  descendant,  and  vye 
believe  was  born  in  Alford.  In  this  town  are  the 
Tobeys,  the  Williamses,  Beebes  and  the  Stoddards  ; 
this  latter  family  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  1060, 
and  the  first  of  the  family  emigrated  to  Boston  in 
1639.  Mere  are  the  Bapiums  and  Tuttles.  Only  re- 
cently there  died  in  Alford  E/.ra  C.  Ticknor,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  living 
members  of  the  state  legislature  and  was  one  of  the 
early  promoters  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad. 
The  Ticknors  are  an  old  family  in  Alford  and  settled 
there  in  1764. 

In  other  days  Alford  was  more  important  as  a  township  than  now.  It  is  suffering  the  decay  incident 
to  many  other  towns  away  from  railway,  although  it  is  a  beautiful  six-miles' drive  down  the  Seekonk 
creek  to  Great  Barrington.  The  town  abounds  in  many  handsome  views,  and  is  gradually  coming  to  be 
a  resting  place  in  summer  for  a  good  many  city  people. 


.State  Line  to  VanDeusenville  along 
through  Rockdale  is  a  succession  of  cas- 
cades and  is  hemnied  in  by  the  high  walls 
of  the  mountain-side.  The  town  of  West 
Stockbridge,  as  also  the  southern  part 
of  Richmond,  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  in  respect  to  its  minerals.  Geologi- 
cally its  rocks  are  largely  of  limestone 
formation,  and  this  industry  has  been  a 
source  of  much  wealth  to  Stockbridge 
during  all  its  history.  1  ts  marble  is  of  an 
especially  fine  texture,  and  as  early  as 
1790,  building  marble  was  taken  from  its 
quarries.  Much  of  the  marble  used  in  the  Stale  House  in 
I5oston,  the  old  City  hall  in  New  York,  Girard  college  in 

;      ,   —r^rm^-' 
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The  drives  and  walks,  witli  the  village  of  West  Stockbridge  as 
a  center,  are  charming  in  every  direction.  This  whether  one  goes 
over  the  hill  to  "  Old  Stockbridge  "  or  around  the  hill  to  Glendale 
and  Williamsville.    There  are  charming  views  in  all  directions 


JUL-IKHat  AMI    tumt    Al  ''UOW 


from  that  side  of  the  town. 


I'hiladelphia  came  from  this  town. 
In  fact,  much  Berkshire  marble  is 
found  in  most  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  many  of  the  large  cities. 

Iron  ore,  too,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  three  distinct  kinds,  has 
also  given  West  Stockbridge  a 
good  place  in  the  iron-producing 
world.  It  is  said  that  ore  taken 
from  these  mines  in  this  town  makes 
the  finest  car  wheels  of  that  of 
any  m  the  country.  Deacon 
Nathan  Leet,  in  1826,  opened  the 
first  mine  upon  his  farm  and  it,  with 
the  Hudson,  Cone  and  other  beds, 
have  made  West  Stockbridge 
famous  in  that  direction.  For 
many  years  the  old  Ponieroy  iron 
furnace  was  very  famous. 

The  first  railroad  in  Berkshire 
county,  as  we  understand,  was  that 
from  West  Stockbridge  to  State 
Line  and  then  to  Albany.  Fittsfield 
found  it  convenient  to  ride  by  team 
or  stage  to  West  Stockbridge  and 
from  there  go  by  railroad  to  Hud- 
son river.  The  road  was  of  the 
primitive  class,  of  wooden  sleepers, 
covered  with  strips  of  iron  upon 
which  the  little  locomotives  and 


The  drive  down  the  river  is  very 
pleasant.  On  the  hill  at  West 
Stockbridge,  where  was  organized 
the  first  church  in  town  in  1789,  is 
also  a  delightful  section  of  country. 
The  drive  northward  toward  Rich- 
mond, past  the  iron  mines,  many  of 
which  latterare  now  being  deserted, 
is  also  a  very  pleasant  outing. 
The  village  is  not  as  active  as  it 
used  to  be  a  few  years  ago,  since 
its  iron  and  lime  industries  have 
been  considerably  crippled,  but  yet 
there  is  much  of  village  pride.  Its 
churches  are  neatly  kept  and  in 
good  repair,  indicative  of  the  good 
sentiment  which  pervades  that  com- 
munity. One  Berkshire  man  has 
said  that  a  community  which  keeps 
its  school-houses,  its  churches  and 
its  sidewalks  in  repair,  needs  no 
better  voucher  of  its  citizenship  to 
commend  itself  to  the  stranger  or 
•  its  neighboring  townsmen.  The 
town  has  of  late  begun  to  offer 
some  inducement  for  city  people  to 
come  among  her  people,  and  there 
are  many  handsome  slopes  and 
desirable  sites  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  for  city  homes  and  country- 
seats  which  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  taken  up  by  this 
desirable  class  of  visitors. 


Richmond 


Richmond  is  also  famous  in  a  geological  sense,  for  here  were  discovered  by  one  of 
her  own  sons,  Dr.  Stephen  Reed,  (a  geologist  of  much  reputation  and  one  of  the  early 


cars  ran.  The  history  of  West  Stockbridge  is  as  interesting  as  many  of  the 
other  towns  in  Berkshire,  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement  by  Joseph 
liryant,  who  settled  in  the  town  in  1766.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1774, 
and  during  the  Revolution  the  settlement  was  loyal  as  much  as  was  its  mother 
town  StockViridge,  over  the  mountain.  Many  of  the  old  families  have  de- 
icendants  in  West  Stockbridge  yet.  It  would  be  loss  of  lime  to  go  through 
all  the  various  changes  which  have  occurred  in  this  old  town,  but  such 
names  as  appear  in  its  history  from  time  to  time  are  a  credit  and  are  looked 
back  to  with  pride  by  the  residents. 
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k'cliircr  s  (iii  Iciii- 
peiancc  (roiii  ;i 
pliysical  stand- 
poinl)  llic  fa- 
mous "  Ricli- 
inoiid  Hoiikler 

Trains."  These 
rocks  are  well 
(Iclincd  as  to 
course  across 
the  town  and 
are  of  chlorist 
schist.  'I'liey  ex- 
tend across  the 
town  from  Try's 
hill  in  Columljia 
county,  N,  Y., 
to  the  Riciiniond 

ine  on  the  east, 
the  trail  being 
about  three 
miles  wide 


AKR  lEI'.l'Allts 


Island,  or  about  Norwalk  and  thai 
part  of  Connecticut.  They  were 
grand  people  who  came  and  have  left 
their  impress  even  yet  Here  came 
the  I'iersons,  I'arnilees,  Rowleys, 
Gatesand  others  equally  prominent. 
The  I'ierson  family  of  I'ittsfield 
sprang  from  this  early  stock.  The 
Rowleys  were  also  prominent  edu- 
cators, President  Rowley  of  IJe 
Pauw  college  being  a  native  of 
Richmond.  'I'he  I'errys  came  from 
Richmond,  the  late  ( leorge  I'erry, 
one  of  the  editors  of  \.\\t  If oiiic Jour- 
nal, being  a  descendant  of  the  first 
clergyman  of  Richmond;  they  are 
a  literary  family.  'I'he  Cooks,  Ros- 
siters,  Dorrs,  C.astons,  Nicholses, 
Willianises,  Croffings  and  others 
have  all  left  descendants  to  honor 
them  and   preserve   the   honor  of 
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Richmond.  Lawyers  and  physicians,  clergymen, 
missionaries  and  editors  of  note,  as  also  literary 
people,  both  men  and  women,  have  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Richmond  from  among  the  early 
settlers.  It  is  a  good  old  town  yet,  althougli 
declining.  For  many  years,  Dr.  Reid  kept  a 
boys'  school  on  the  hill  near  the  old  church,  that 
turned  out  many  graduates  who  have  since  be- 
come famous,  and  the  institution  had  a  national 
reputation.  This  glory  has  departed  long  ago, 
but  its  influence  yet  lives. 

Some  one  in  writing  of  this  old  town,  said 
that  Nature  was  evidently  in  one  of  her  happiest 
moods  when  she  created  Richmond,  for  she  has 
left  her  trace  in  a  marked  manner,  and  none 
more  so  than  in  tlie  depression  wherein  the 
valleys  lie,  and  within  a  short  distance  the 
rugged  mountain  sides.  Richmond  is  one  of  luijj. 
the  Berkshire  towns  with  many  marked  pecu-  ^ 
liarities  both  as  to  scenery,  mountain,  hill  and  " 
dale,  peaceful  valley  and  fertile  field.  Her 
mineral  wealth  is  also  abundant  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  her  reputation  and  tlie  thrift  of 
her  people.  The  iron  mines  in  Richmond  are 
extensive  and  its  ore  is  known  wherever  iron 
is  converted  into  car  wheels,  or  cannon  are 
made  and  used. 

The  air  here  is  bracing  and  pure.  It  is  a 
Diaceful  old  town:  the  village  is  hardly  such, 
excepting  as  tlie  railway  station,  the  store  near 
by  and  the  long  street  peopled  with  good  far- 
mers constitute  a  village.  At  the  Furnace  there 
is  quite  a  settlement,  largely  of  those  employed 
in  the  mines,  the  iron  works,  or  superintendents. 
In  Richmond  are  numerous  sources  of  streams. 
Here  rises  the  Williams  river,  which  flows  south 
through  West  .Stockbridge ;  others  flow  into 
Richmond  reservoir,  partly  in  Pittsfield  and 
thence  to  the  Housatonic.  There  are  also  others, 
and  these  peaceful  brooks  through  meadow  and 
field  are  tempting  to  the  trout  fisherman. 

In  Riclimond  is  Perry's  Peak,  famous  as  one 
of  the  best  look-offs  in  Berkshire.  Its  summit 
is  bald  and  nothing  obstructs  the  view.    It  is 


accessible  by  team  nearly  to  the  summit,  and  from  the  top  the  view  is  simply 
grand.  Far  away  are  the  Catskills,  while  the  Shawangunks  rise  like  a  cloud 
line  against  the  sky.  South  to  the  Dome,  over  the  smaller  hills  in  Alford,  is 
another  handsome  stretch  of  territory.  North  is  Greylock,  while  to  the  west 
the  Green  mountains,  with  the  valley  below  and  Pittsfield  in  the  distance,  make 
it  altogether  one  of  the  best  views  in  the  country.  Lake  Queechy,  just  over  the 
New  York  line  in  Canaan,  is  at  your  feet ;  the  Shaker  settlements  at  Canaan  and 
New  Lebanon  are  also  nestled  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  beauty  of 
Perry's  Peak,  as  one  writer  says,  is  the  coiip^.d^wil  which  it  affords  in 
all  directions. 

From  Richmond  came  the  Dwights.  The  elder  Dwight  for  eighteen  years 
was  the  pastor  of  the  old  church,  when  it  was  one  of  the  large  parishes  of  the 
county.  Henry  W.  Dwight,  the  head  of  the  American  express  system  in  New 
England,  was  a  son.  In  1882,  the  old  Congregational  church  burned,  having 
been  the  town's  place  of  worship  since  1795.  Judge  Dwight  of  Auburn  came, 
with  his  family,  to  assist  at  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  tasty  cottage 
church,  and  was  called  on  to  make  a  few  remarks.  It  was  a  still  afternoon  in 
-May ;  the  sun  was  just  going  towards  the  west,  and  the  audience  of  perhaps  300 
were  either  standing  around  or  sitting  in  their  wagons.  Without  preparation, 
standing  on  the  corner  stone,  his  head  uncovered,  he  spoke  for  fifteen  min- 
utes as  one  inspired.    The  picture  he  drew  of  his  father  as  became  Sunday 

after  Sunday  ministering  to  the 
people  from  1S19  ;  of  his  sainted 
mother,  of  the  other  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  town,  was  a 
memory  those  who  heard  it 
never  forgot.  To  him  and 
others  it  was  nearly  holy  ground. 

For  more  than  a  century,  this 
same  church  had  only  five  settled 
pastors,  and  this  for  a  period 
of  120  years.  Rev.  Job  Swift 
was  the  first  in  1769;  then  came 
Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  then  Rev.  Edwin 
Dwight  and  so  on  through  the 
others.  In  Richmond  are  many 
specimens  of  art.  The  late 
Miss  Catherine  Pierson,  whose 
handsome  home  was  known  all 
over  that  section,  was  a  lover  of 
art,  and,  despite  her  eccentrici- 
ties, made  many  people  happier 
by  her  going  through  the  world. 
She  it  was  who  encouraged 
the  young  artist,  Bridgman  —  a 
Berkshire  boy  —  furnished  him 
with  means  to  go  abroad  for 
study,  and  one  of  his  best  and 
among  his  first  paintings  went 
to  his  benefactress.  Miss  Pier- 
son  died  a  few  years  ago,  leav- 
ing a  large  estate,  having  in- 
herited the  ancestral  acres  and 
the  home  of  her  birth  and 
where  her  eighty  years  and 
more  of  life  were  passed.  In 
Richmond,  a  farmer  demon- 
strated a  few  years  ago  that 
small  fruits  could  be  raised  for 
profit,  and  his  example  is  being 
imitated  and  making  many  of 
his  fellow  farmers  thrifty  and 
independent.  Berkshire's  first 
fish  culture  was  in  Richmond. 
Richmond  is  a  good  agricultural 
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town  and  lately  is  becoming  quite 
popular  as  a  summer  resort ;  especially 
by  those  who  purchase  places  and 
build  summer  residences  there. 

li.  F.  n. 

ECKEMONT 

Egremont  wouldn't  be  a  ISerkshire 
town  if  it  were  not  unlike  any  other; 
and  yet  is  in  many  respects  akin  to  the 
rest  of  the  Berkshire  family.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  thriftiest,  agricul- 
turally, in  the  county;  in  fact,  I'-gre- 
mont  I'lain  is  proverbial  for  her  well- 
to-do  farmers  and  many  of  them  re- 
side on  the  ancestral  acres.  There  are 
two  villages  in  Egremont,  the  North 
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and  .South  parishes.  'I'he  .South  village  is  an  ideal,  with  its 
shaded  streets,  its  cottage  homes,  its  single  church  spire  on  the 
slight  elevation  of  land,  pointing  heavenward.  It  lies  nestled  at 
the  very  foot  almost  of  the  IJome  and  the  mountain  ridge  of  the 
Taconics,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  Mount  Washington.  The 
charm  of  .South  JCgreniont  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  within  easy 
distance  of  Great  Harrington,  over  one  of  the  best  of  highways, 
or  to  Hillsdale  over  the  mountain;  and  yet  no  locomotive  whistle 
or  much  manufacturing  disturbs  its  stillness  and  repose.  'I'he 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  also  its  capital  as  a  summer  resort. 
They  are  numberless.  Here  is  the  Mount  I''verett  house,  so  named 
from  the  l^ome,  and  here  Landlord  Peck  has  in  his  family  some 
of  the  best  of  guests.  It  isn't  a  fashionable  resort  by  any  means; 
but  men  and  their  families  come  from  the  city  to  the  Mount 
Everett  and  the  cottages  in  the  village,  for  the  genuine  comfort 
and  restfulness  of  the  village  and  its  attractions.    Kobert  Carter, 

the  well-known 
publisher  of  re- 
ligious and  Sun- 
day  -  school 
works  for  years, 
made  this  his 
summer  home 
during  his  life. 
How  he  did  op- 
pose, with  his 
strict  .Sabbata- 
rian notions, the 
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.Sunday  trains  on  the  Housatonic  a  few 
years  ago ! 

One  of  the  ancient  homesteads  of  the 
town  is  that  known  as  the  Isaac  Tullar 
house,  which  stands  near  the  brook  and 
near  the  old  Tullar  burial  ground.  He  was 
a  wagoner  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  made  some  money,  with  which  he 
came  from  Tuxbridge,  Ct.,  and  bought  a 
tract  of  land,  (now  in  Egremont,)  1735,  and 
then  a  part  of  ShefTield.  The  brick  were 
made  on  his  own  land  and  here  he  built  the 
old  house  which  has  stood  since  1761.  His 
wife  was  Anna  and  the  heart  on  the  house 
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tlie  section  is  the  coun- 
try trading  place  of 
well-to-do  farmers  for 
a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  road  to 
Hillsdale  is  romantic, 
leading  over  the  moun- 
tain. At  the  summit  is 
the  famous  "  Echoes." 
A  slio\it  gives  back  at 
least  three  distinct 
echoes.  The  places 
are  all  within  a  few 
rods  of  each  other 
and  quite  a  natural 
curiosity.  White's  hill, 
near  there,  is  just  over 
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was  to  signify  their  happy  union. 
The  property  is  yet  in  the  TuUar 
family:  the  old  pioneer  having  died 
in  1797  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
rive. 

In  one  portion  of  thetown,  lying  on 
the  road  to  Mount  Washington,  is 
Guilder  Hollow.  John  \'an  Guilder 
was  a  real  Konkapot  Indian  ;  but  liv- 
ing in  the  family  of  a  Dutch  farmer 
in  Xew  York  state,  he  took  his  foster- 
father's  name  and  the  locality  was  then 
known,  as  now,  as  Guilder  Hollow. 
It  is  now  deserted.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  white  settler  named 
Karner  and  settled  in  Egremont;  he 
was  a  part  of  the  famous  Stockbridge 
Indian  trilie.  Their  half-breed  de- 
scendants were  for  many  years  numer- 
ous in  Egremont,  but  another  portion 
of  the  tribe  went  to  (iranville,  N.  Y., 
to  another  place  named  Ciuilder  Hol- 
low and  there  remain  the  descendants, 
are  now  in  Egremont. 

Egremont  as  a  town  dates  her  history  from  17C0.  The  town  was  named 
for  Lord  Egremont,  according  to  some  traditions  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  named  for  the  uf^rddiiient"  made  with  Great  Harrington  and  Sheffield 
as  to  boundary  lines.  The  town  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  marble, 
and  the  late  Chester  Goodale,  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Goodale 
sisters  the  poets,  for  many  years  did  a  large  business  in  that  industry  ard 
laid  the  foundation  to  quite  a  fortune. 

The  town  has  sent  out  her  share  of  noble  men  and  women  to  the  pro- 
fessions and  to  help  the  world,  (irosvenor  P.  Lowrey  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  bar.    Andrew  Reasoner  became  a  famous 
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railroad  manager.  The  old  families  are  good  stock  and  are  loyal,  industri- 
ous and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  old  town.  Here  came  early  the  Win. 
chells,  Lowreys,  Karners,  iJalzells,  Klines,  Races,  Rowleys,  Baldwins  and 
many  others. 

To  North  ligremont  village  is  an  easy,  three-mile  drive.  This,  too,  is  an 
ideal  country  village  on  the  main  road  from  Austerlitz,  over  in  Columbia 
county,  to  Great  Harrington,  and  from  the  latter  village  to  Hillsdale.  Here 
is  tlie  valley  of  the  famous  Green  river,  which  flows  placidly  and  peacefully 
on  its  way  to  the  Housatonic.    North  Egremont,  too,  has  its  little  church  and 
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the  New  York  line  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  views  in  all  the  Taconic  range. 

I  n  all  that  makes  for  the  comfort  of 
the  farmer,  the  social  and  educational 
advantages  of  a  community  of  that 
character,  Egremont  is  highly  favored. 
A  flourishing  academy  once  existed  in 
South  Egremont;  but  the  progress  of 
events  and  its  distance  from  raihvay 
tinally  led  to  its  abandonment  and  the 
town  has  its  high  school  there.  Mr. 
Greenwood's  famous  horse  and  stock 
farm  is  just  over  the  (^reat  Harrington 
line,  but  so  near  South  Egremont  that 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  latter  town. 
Judge  J<owley  lives  on  the  old  farm 
and  is  one  of  the  best-known  agricul- 
turists in  Herkshire;  interested  in  her 
fairs,  her  improvement  among  farmers 
and  yet  a  very  level-headed  magistrate, 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  Great 
Harrington  court  living  m  the  county. 
Yes,  a  grand  good  old  township,  and 
citizenship  is  Egremont ! 


Country  an'd  Citv  Life  Con- 
Tu.xsTED. —  It  is  no  advantage  to  live 
in  a  great  city,  where  poverty  degrades 
and  failure  brings  despair.  The  fields 
are  lovelier  than  paved  streets,  and 
the  great  forests  than  walls  of  brick. 
Oaks  and  elms  are  more  poetic  than 
steeples  and  chimneys.  In  the  coun- 
try is  the  idea  of  home.  There  you 
see  the  rising  and  setting  sun  :  you 
become  acciuainted  with  the  stars  and 
clouds.  The  constellations  are  your 
friends.  You  hear  the  rain  on  the 
roof  and  listen  to  the  rhytlimic  sigh- 
ing of  the  winds.  You  are  thrilled  by 
the  resurrection  called  spring,  touched 
and  saddened  by  autumn,  the  grace 
and  poetry  of  death.  Every  field  is  a 
picture,  a  landscape  ;  ever^-  landscape 
a  poem  ;  every  flower  a  tender  thought, 
and  every  forest  a 

  fairyland.    In  the 

I  country  you  pre- 
I  serve  your  iden- 
tity, your  person- 
ality. There  you 
are  an  aggrega- 
tion of  atoms, 
but  in  the  city 
you  are  only  an 
atom  of  an  aggre- 
gation. —  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll. 
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In  contemplation  of 
created  thincrs 

By  steps  we  may  as 
cend  to  God. 

Mil!  oil. 
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"  'I'liaiiatopsis,"  wore  (lunriied  from  a 
mine  of  iiiic<|iiale(l  literary  wealth,  and 
where  the  family  name  is  still  loyally 
honored  and  cherished. 

'I'he  scroll  moves  on.  We  see  I'  anny 
Kcnihlc  ISiitler,  but  recently  jjassed  from 
earth,  as  she  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  her 
noted  capabilities  and  capacities  as  an 
actress,  a  public  reader,  a  poet,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  nature,  untranimeled 
by  the  popular  chains  of  social  conven- 
tionalities, as  when  reading  in  her  marvel- 
ous tones  of  voice  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  to  a  packed  and  delighted  au- 
dience in  the  old  Berkshire  county  court- 
house, now  Sedgwick  hall,  in  l.enox; 
again  accomplishing  wonderful  feats  as 
an  ef|uestrienne  along  the  highways,  and 
even  across  fields  and  fences  of  Southern 
lierkshire,  once  reaching  the  top  of 
Monument  mountain  on   a  snow-white 
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A  panorama  of  choice  bits 


"  Picturesque,"  the  first  word  appearing  on  the 
title-page  of  this  book,  was  never  more  appropriately 
used  than  when  prefixed  to  that  of  "  Berkshire,"  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  country  "held  in 
the  Hollow  of  His  Hand."  The  designation,  "  Pic- 
turestiue  ISerkshire,"  is,  therefore,  fully  entitled  to  all 
that  the  combined  phrase  implies.  Uerkshire  has 
easily  won,  and  modestly  wears,  the  descriptive  des- 
ignation of  "  Picturesque,"  and  presents  its  claims 
to  this  appellation  pleasingly  and  acceptably  to  the 
world  at  large,  or,  at  least,  to  so  much  of  its  people 
as  have  ever  looked  upon  the  scenic  beauties  which 
nature  here  spreads  abroad  with  such  fair  and 
lavish  hands.  But  while  holding  its  natural  charms 
—  nay,  it  may  be  said  while  growing  more  and  more 
beautiful  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day, 
even  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  its  person- 
nel—  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  generations  that  have 
come  and  gone,  in  turn,  one  who  has  roamed  within 
sight  of  the  Dome  of  the  Taghkanics  frequently, 
for  nearly  a  half-century,  looks  upon  the  gathering 
cycle  of  Time  here  represented,  as  upon  a  panorama, 
of  scenic  beauty,  charmingly  combined  with  many  celebrated  instances  of  personal 
character  of  strong  individuality  and  important  circumstance  connected  with 
Southern  Berkshire  life.  These  recall  by  the  deft  handiwork  of  the  camera,  the 
palette,  the  graver  and  the  press,  tender  memories,  all  grouped  in  one  amphithx'tre 
of  art  in  ilhistrated  prinf.  al  once  welcome  and  entertaining  reminders  in  pictured 

display  of  some  who  still  remain,  and  of 
many  others  who  have  been  prominent 
factors  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
Berkshire,  but  who  have  now  passed  on 
from  their  labors  on  earth,  and  "whose 
works  do  follow  them"  in  pleasant  and 
kindly  remembrance. 

After  a  hurried  examination  of  the 
photographs  and  sketches  of  subjects  for 
illustrating  Pictukkscjuk  Bekksiiiiu;, 
the  half-closed  doors  of  memory's  halls 
swing  wide  open,  affording  a  welcome  op- 
portunity for  looking  within.  At  first  a 
confused  view  can  only  see  "  men  as  trees 
walking,"  but  closer.'inspection  brings  to 
sight  those  who  could  only  be  brought 
prominently  forth  by  means  of  forging 
anew  the  links  of  memory's  chains  that 
bind  the  past  to  the  present. 

Prominently  pictured  on  the  unfolding 
scroll  of  the  panorama,  on  seats  of  liter- 
ary eminence,  we  see  the  poet  ISryant 
crowned  with  well-earned  laurels  from  the 
growth  of  both  our  national  fields,  and  from  the  fields  of  the  world,  as  well,  not  as 
pictured  in  paintings  and  sketches  of  his  later  years,  but  rather  as  when  beginning 
to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  life  he  vowed  to  "  love,  honor  and  obey  "  the  com- 
panion of  both  his  early  and  later  years,  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the  Berkshire 
Inn  in  Great  Barrington,  the  building  in  which  the  vows  of  love  and  constancy 
were  exchanged,  being  still  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  an  annex  to 
the  Inn,  near  where  his  masterpieces,  "  Monument  Mountain,"  "Green  Klver"and 
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I'lIE  LONGING  IIOUK 

Old    lierksliire  —  licr   name  piinkcs  tlie  (jcntle 

tear  drops  start  — 
Fond  nurse  of  my  childliood,  dear  home  of  my 

heart ! 

No  scene  so  fannliar,  iit)  landscape  so  kind 
As  to  bhir  that  lirst  picture  ^jraved  deep  oti  the 
mind, 

When  fancy  ran  wild  with  Iirr  riotous  brood, 
And  mystery  kirked  in  the  unexplored  wood, 
When  the  rill  gushed  a  torrent,  the  rock  towered 
so  high. 

And  the  child  world  was  hounded  Ijy  mountain 
and  sky  I 

\'outh  leaves  us  —  Work  l)eckons  —  reluctance  is 
vain, 

And  the  child  of  the  hill  top  descends  to  the  plain. 
Vet,  no  matter  how  sweetly  life's  voices  are 
blent, 

'J  here  are  moments  that  stir  with  a  vagne  dis- 
content ; 

'J'here  are  rare,  lonely  hours  wlien  he  hears  in 
his  dreams 

Her  breeze-burdened  pines  and  her  free  flowing 
streams ; 

When  a  blessed  mirage  in  the  distance  he  sees  — 
I  ler  fair  sloping  meadows,  her  many-armed  trees  I 

I  l\en,  lieautifnl  lierksliire,  whatever  his  lot. 
Its  hopes,  and  its  cares,  and  its  joys  are  forgot. 
And  the  pilgrim,  the  exile,  whoever  he  be, 
I'nrns  fondly  once  more  to  his  childhood  and 
thee! 

Elaine  GoonALii  Eastman. 


charger,  where  it  was  risky  even  for 
the  foot  of  man  to  venture. 

Another  turn  of  the  scroll,  and  we 
see,  as  if  in  a  faded  daguerreotype,  the 
mild,  sweet  face  of  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick of  Stockbridge,  whose  "  Hope 
Leslie,"  "Married  and  Single"  and 

other  domestic  tales,  which  were  household  words  indeed  when  authors  were  few 
and  books  were  scarce,  as  compared  with  the  present  day,  when  "  of  making  books 
there  is  no  end;"  followed  closely  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick  of  Lenox,  who.se 
school  for  young  ladies  was  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  of  her  time, 
and  who  also 
ranked  only  a 
little  lower  than 
the  gifted  wife 
of  her  brother 
in  the  scale  of 
literary  acquire- 
ment and  ex- 
cellence. 

T  he  open 
face  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne 
meets  our  gaze 
with  the  same 
grace  of  per- 
sonality and 
modesty  of 
bearing  that 
was  his  wont 
when  hepenned 
a  portion  of  his 
famous  "  Scar- 
let Letter,"  in  a 
little  cottage 

near     the    bor-  onr  or  thk  hooms  shown  sriiAnnKKs 
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Hut  the  scroll  unfolds 
rapidly,  and  space  for  de- 
scription narrows  sensi- 
bly.    We  can  only  look 
hastily  at  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  with  the  admi- 
rable   bill    of    fare  of 
his  cheerful  "  Breakfast 
Table  "  under  his  arm  ; 
Herman     Melville  with 
"  Omoo  "  in  one  hand  and 
"Typee"  in  the  other; 
Charlotte    Cushman  as 
"  Meg  Merriles  "  in  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  oras"Julia" 
in    "The  Hunchback." 
Among  the  freshest  of 
the  pictures  of 
those  of  liter- 
ary fame,  we 
see  the  "  Sky      ■  ■ 
Farm  "  poets,  „ 
Elaine      and  ! 
Dora  Read 
Goodale,  and 
their  parents 
H.     S.  and 
Mrs.  D.  H.  R. 
Goodale,  from 
wliom  their 
poetical  gen- 
ius is  inherit- 
ed, and  all  of 
whom  still  re- 
main to  fur- 
nish the  read-     '*     '  ' 
ing  public 
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ders  of  Stockbridge  Bowl,  now  modernized  into  Lake  M.ih- 
keenac,  and  where  Stockbridge  crowds  Lenox  to  the  wall,  or 
rather  draws  the  line  between  the  two  towns,  almost  within  th.e 
center  of  the  charmed  circle,  where  some  of  the  noted  of 
Lenox's  notables  "  most  do  congregate." 

Tlien  comes  Ci.  I'.  K.  James,  who  crossed  the  ocean  to  settle 
within  the  shadow  of  Monument  mountain,  in  Stockijridge,  and 
who,  after  purchasing  a  homestead  and  making  preparations  to 
ljuild  a  fully  crowned  English  residence  and  make  America  his 
home,  tired  of  his  investment  and  went  back  to  his  old  home,  without  leaving.be. 
hind,  as  a  memento  of  his  brief  residence  in  Berkshire,  even  one  of  his  "solitary 
horsemen,"  wlio  had  been  in  the  habit  of  prancing  through  all  his  novels. 
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KVnNING 


With  the  products  of  their  gifted  and  versatile  pens.  We  see  E.  W.  B.  Canning 
of  Stockbridge,  who  but  recently  laid  down  the  burdens  of  life,  and  whose  verse 
in  pleasing  and  cheerful  strains,  alike  with  his  prose  contributions,  were  popular 
wherever  known. 

While  many  of  these  have  gone  on  beyond,  the  panorama  would  not  furnish  its 
full  quota  of  those  to  whom  literary  honors  are  due,  without  mentioning  a  few  of 
those  who  are  still  with  us  —  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett,  Anna  L.  Dawes  and  J.  ]£.  A. 
Smith,  all  of  Pittsfield,  and  who  are  still  active  and  useful  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  products  of  their  never  too  prolific  pens. 

The  scroll  pauses  for  a  moment 
here,  until  some  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  Southern  Berkshire 
pulpits  are  before  us.  Among 
these  we  note  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd, 
the  almost  life-long  pastor  of  the 
h'nsi  Congregational  church  of 
Pittsfield;  I^ev.  James  Bradford, 
of  like  length  of  service  as  pastor 
of  the  Sheffield  Congregational 
church  ;  Rev.  Alexander  Hyde  of 
I.ee,  eminent  as  preacher,  teacher 
and  local  historian,  followed  far  in 
the  background  of  gathering  years 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  first 
Congregational  minister  of  Great 
Barrington,  and  his  successor.  Rev. 
Sylvester  Burt,  also  of  long-time 
service;  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  born 
and  buried  in  Sheffield,  who  won 
mucli  fame  as  a  scholar  and' devot- 
ed pastor  of  Unitarian  fame,  for 
many  years,  in  New  York  city; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  local 
habitation  was  in  Brooklyn,  while 
his  field  was  the  wide,  wide  world, 
and  who  wrote  his  famous  "  Star 
Papers"  and  "Norwood,"  a  work 
of  fiction,  while  a  summer  resident 
of  Lenox;  Rev.  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
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author  of  "The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,"  once  pastor  of  the  West  Stock- 
bridge  Congregational  church,  and  I^ev.  J.  T.  Headley,  traveler  and  author  of  fame 
and  merit  and  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  J, ester,  often  exchanging 
services  with  each  other  during  his  pastorate  in  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  an  adjoin- 
ing town  of  West  Stockbridge,  with  Mr.  Headley's  foster  father,  the  noted 
blind  preacher.  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge. 

Once  more  a  halt,  and  then  some  prominent  characters  in  connection  with 
political  place  and  preferment  appear,  including  Hon.  Cleorge  N.  Briggs  of 
I^ittsfield,  a  former  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  who  went  through  all  the  years 

of  his  official  life  without  wearing 
a  shirt  collar  ;  Hon.  George  Hull  of 
Sandisfield,  once  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  the  same  state ;  Hon. 
Lester  F"illey  of  Otis,  prominent  in 
both  legal  and  political  circles, 
state  senator,  etc.;  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Bishop  of  Lenox,  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  politician;  Hon.  Increase 
Sumner  of  Great  Barrington,  of 
great  learning  and  brusque  man- 
ners; Hon.  John  Z.  Goodrich  of 
Stockbridge;  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, 
Hon.  [•■.  W.  Rockwell  and  Hon. 
John  C.  Crosby  of  Pittsfield,  who  to- 
gether have  rounded  out  nearly  half 
a  century  of  congressional  honors 
from  the  Western  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Dawes  also  holding 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  three  terms  of  six  years  each. 

A  change  of  scene,  and  groups 
of  distinguished  families  appear, 
among  whom  we  see  the  Field 
family — Rev.  David  Dudley  Field, 
for  a  long  time  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stockljridge 
and  his  son,  David  Dudley  Field, 
still  in  the  active  conduct  of  his 
(Ci)iitimipd  on  pngc  96) 
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DOES  FARMING  PAY? 


An  ExiiiiiiT  oi-  Tiiu  Theory  anu  1'k\ctice  oi'  Enos  Uakd- 

HACK,  litFORli  THE  SaUCMCONIC  FARMERs'  ClUII 


Ke^riMtitl fr^ttt  Jiarfer's  .I/tii'.i-cj 
ir.,lur  Cj.v.    Cu/j  / 


xf/  Ocrobir,  iSio,  New  /Utt 
ht  riseri-^<i  hy  the  Author 


Wa'al,  brother  farmers,  these  is  cur'ous  days 
T'  think  o'  askin'  one  ef  farmin'  pays! 
1  aint  no  hand  to  write,  but,  ez  ye  please, 
I'll  try  to  I'arn  ye  some  o'  my  idees. 
They'll  be  disj'inted,  but  yew  switch  me  back 
When  I  get  runnin'  on  another  track. 

Doos  farmin'  pay?    It  sartin  doos  pay  inc. 

Ti  this  I  calc'late  yew  will  have  t'  'gree. 

1  bought  thet  Guilder  farm,  some  on  ye  know. 

Thirty  odd  year  ago,  an'  bought  it  low, 

lioth  farm  an'  I  ez  poor  —  ez  poor  ez  crows 

When  they  air  mouhin'.    Darn  it  all !    1  s'pose 

They  wa'n't  a  fence  them  days  on  thet  hull  farm 

'Ould  keep  the  tarnel  critters  aout  o'  harm  ; 

An  stun  .'  haow  'mazin'  thick  they  did  crop  aout. 

Fac'  trooth  they  wuz  the  on'y  crop  abaout ! 

The  weeds  fit  everythin'  thet  gut  a  stan'. 

An'  alius  "peared  t'  hev  th'  upper  han'. 

Yew  better  b'lieve  tliem  fust  five  year  'r  so 

I  hed  a  pooty  tejus  row  to  hoe. 

I  didn't  set  daown,  much,  t'  make  a  plan; 

I  didn't  Stan'  raoun'  like  a  hired  man; 

Coat  off,  'n'  sleeves  peeled  up,  I  pitched  in  rough. 

An'  made  work  fly  —  the  days  wa'n't  long  enough  ; 

I  jerked  them  blasted  stun  aout  like  Ole  Nick. 

They  grow'd  up  inter  fences  'mazin'  quick: 

They're  there,  jest  five  foot  high  'n'  four  foot  thick! 

Wa'al,  soon  ez  I  hed  finished  up  wall-layin', 

I  bought  a  jumpin'  steer  (paid  work  in  hayin'), 

Put  'im  in  pastur',  'n'  he  hed  ter  stay  in  ; 

I  swapped  some  rails  an'  gut  two  likely  caows, 

Slickt  up  my  barn  'n'  sheds,  'n'  patched  th'  haouse, 

Meantimes  the  corn  an'  taters  wuz  a-growin', 

An'  when  the  hendy  moon-lit  nights  come  on, 

An'  other  boys  wuz  sparkin',  /  wuz  hoein'. 

Still,  I  own  up,  I  wa'n't  contented,  quite. 

Them  caows  come  inter  milk,  an'  gin  a  sight. 

Farm,  dairy,  house-work,  proved  a'most  too  much. 

I  tried  it  on  till  I  got  tuckered  aout. 

Then  gut  a  hired  gal  t'  do  some  sech 

(It  cost  a  dollar  a  week  'n'  faound,  abaout), 

Sech  waste,  sech  sars,  sech  shif  less  ways  she  acted. 

It  druv  me  fairly  ravin'  an'  distracted! 

I  couldn't  Stan' it  long ;  I  hadn't  orter; 

So  daown  1  goes  t'  see  Miss  Bills's  dorter. 

They  ast  me  in,  'n'  kep'  me  there  t'  tea. 

I  guessed  the  widder's  place  wuz  morgidge  free; 

I  knowed  thet  Hanner  wuz  alfired  smart; 

An'  so —  I  made  a  tendry  uv  my  heart. 

She  tuk  me  up.    I  never  rued  that  day, 

.An'  Square  Betts  tied  us  fast  withaout  delay. 

I  sort  o'  linger  on  them  airly  days, 

Tho'  thet  don't  'zac'ly  show  haow  farmin'  pays. 

With  Hanner  hitched  a  raousin'  team  we  made  ; 

Didn't  craowd  'n'  haul — pulled  square.  We  wa'n't  afraid 

T'  work,  up  hill  'r  daown,  in  any  weatlier. 

We  scraped  an'  saved,  'n'  saved  'n'  scraped,  t'gci/ier, 

Hut  scrimpin'  never  pays  on  stock,  ye  know  : 

Col>-meal  is  fillin',  ljut  yer  pigs  don't  grow. 

l-'eed  crops  an'  critters  well;  depend  upon't. 

They'll  feed  yew  bread.    But  don't  spect  'lasses  on't. 

Jes'  crawl  afore  ye  run,  'r,  sure's  yer  born, 

liimeby  yew'll  crawl  —  the  slim  eend  uv  the  horn  ! 

Thet  tells  the  story  haow,  in  six  short  year, 

I'd  built  new  barns  an'  gut  the  humstead  clear. 

Uv  course  I  didn't  take  the  papers  much, 

N'er  waste  my  time  on  farmin'  books  'nsuch. 

Fine  city  chaps  who  don  t  know  "  Haw  "  from  "  Gee  " 

Needn't  talk  their  agricultooral  voos  t'  i/ic. 

Ff  they  believe  in  ten-inch  ploughin',  let  'em; 

They'll  never  see  it  on  i/iy  farm,  I'll  bet  'em  ; 

1-f  they  like  buryin'  pipes,  w'y,  let  'em  try  it. 

An'  dreen  their  land  —  'n'  dreen  their  pockets  by  it. 

Let  'em  keep  Jarseys,  let  'em  see  the  folly  — 

Tliey  don't  sell  me  their  high-priced  calves,  by  golly  ! 

I  swow  I'm  willin'  they  should  "  s'il  "  and  "  steam," 

An'  bring  up  Short-horn  bulls  on  Jarsey  cream. 


Yis,  yis,  Fiii  willin';  let  'em  ;  but  I  swan 
It  makes  me  sick  t'  see  sech  goin's  on. 

Naow  I  tell  yew,  t'  fin'  what  farmin'  pays, 
Jest  come  clus  hum;  study  yer  neighbor's  ways. 
Look  et  — we  wun't  be  pus'nal  — call  him  Black  : 
No  fence,  no  critters,  nothin'  —  dretful  slack  ! 
Huntin'  an'  fishin'  w'ile  things  go  t'  rack: 
A  sportin'  farmer  'z  baoun' t'  be  —  a  shack. 


.An'  then  there's  White;  he's  one  o'  yer  stiddy  kin' 
Looks  aout  ahead,  an'  never  runs  behin' ; 
Follers  his  plaough,  perdooces  corn  'h'  taters  ; 
He  don't  resk  nothin'  'ith  them  specktcatcrs. 
Gold  up  er  daown,  he  hain't  no  call  t'  worry; 
They  wun't  git  red  o'  his'n  in  a  hurry. 
No,  no,  Wliite's  keerful ;  I'arns  us  suthin',  r'aly  ; 
Wun't  drive  a  hoss  t'  death  he  hopes  t'  sell  ye; 
But  drives  a  bargain  pooty  keen,  I  tell  ye. 
Green  —  wonder  ef  ye  know  wut's  ailin'  Green  ? 
He  works  like  blazes,  fur  ez  I  hev  seen; 
No  better  farm  'n'  his'n  in  .Saughconic, 
Er  savin'r  wife  from  Kersnop  to  Ilustonic; 
Sober  'z  a  deacon  on  a  Sabba'-day  — 


Can't  tell  rye  from  Jamaiker,  so  they  say; 
Stays  to  his  hum;  lives  low.    Wut  hinders,  naow, 
Thet  Green  c-a-n-'t  git  a  livin'  et  th'  plaough  ? 
Wa'al,  we've  hed  dealin's  some  ;  I'll  tell  ye  then  — 
No  jedgment,  more'n  a  setlin'  Brahmer  hen. 
An'  thet's  the  nub  on'i.    Ef  ye  plan  ez  he  doos, 
Yer  poor  ez  Laz'rus  wuz  —  whoever  he  wuz. 

Don't  know  Brown  much,  ner  mean  ter  —  grumpy  feller  ! 

All  liis  hard  cider  couldn't  make  him  meller; 

But  they  du  say  he's  savin'  up  at  las', 

Supplyin'  village  folks  with  gardin'  sass; 

He'd  orter  lay  some  by,  fer  yew  may  bet 

He  don't  fool  much  on't  off  t'  pay  a  debt  — 

Owes  me  three  shillin'.    Wa'al,  it  ain't  no  gre't. 

Le's  look  et  Grey:  wust  thing  'baout  Grey  is  — books; 
(irey  reads  t'  much,  'n'  keers  t'  much  fer  looks ; 
Believes  in  puttin'  picturs  up  in  haouses, 


An'  puts  on  airs,  'n'  dassn't  wear  patched  traouses  ; 
Ef  'twa'n't  fer  money  lef  him,  goodness  knows 
He  might  be  naow  a-wearin'  poor-'aouse  clo'es. 
Wa'al,  nut  thet  I've  gut  anythin'  agin  'im, 
On'y  I  du  say  they  ain't  nothin'  in  'im; 
No  dicker  in  'im,  sartin  —  not  a  hooter  ; 
C-a-n-'t  swop  'n'  make  a  cent —  a  cent  o'  pooler. 
Sech  farmers  scarcely  make  the  salt  they're  eatin': 
They  'pear  t'  think  thet  hag'lin's  'z  bad  ez  cheatin'; 
Mebby  it  is;  ef  thet's  the  way  t'  figger, 
We'd  ciphered  aout  aour  jail  a  leetle  bigger 
High-Sheriff  Root  —  he'd  jist  rej'ice  t'  du  it, 
App'int  more  depooties,  an'  put  us  thru  it. 

Ha !  wa'al,  wa'al,  it  takes  all  kin's  o'  folks,  abaoui, 

T'  make  a  warld.    I've  guessed  the  reason  aout. 

Time  wuz  I  wished  some  on  'em  hadn't  come 

Till  arter  I  wuz  borned,  an'  dead,  I  vum ! 

Ye  see,  these  puzzlin'  p'ints  I  understan' 

Sence  they  made  ch'ice  o'  me  fer  .SV-lec'man. 

Can't  all  on  us  be  rulers  — sakes  alive  ! 

'Twun't  work  t'  hev  all  king-bees  in  a  hive. 

Dung  'em  an'  cultivate  'em  ez  ye  will, 

The's  alluz  some  small  taters  in  a  hill. 

An',  p'int  o'  fac',  yer  small-p'tater  men 

Will  kin'  o'  work  t'  th'  bottom  uv  the  ben. 

Naow  le's  go  back  t'  Guilder  farm  once  more. 

We  worked  ten  year  much  like  we  did  afore. 

We  gut  a  fam'ly,  not  by  no  means  small. 

An'  crops  an'  barns  grew  fatter  ev'ry  fall. 

The  widder  lef  us  —  kin'  o'  sudden  shock. 

She  lef  poor  Hanner  all  her  Harlem  stock. 

It  went  up  t'  one-ten,  'n'  then  I  sol'  it ; 

One-thirty  sence  —  a  fool  I  didn't  hoi'  it. 

Them  Yorkers  come  in  thick,  'n'  haow  Ian'  riz! 

They  air  some  good,  1  tell  ye  wut  it  is. 

Rich  s'il  t'  sech  chaps  ain't  no  consequence 

Ner  ain't  clean  crops,  ner  ain't  a  nine-rail  fence. 

Wut  tickles  them  is  traouts  'n'  shutin',  lots  ; 

Nice  air,  red  claouds,  'n'  awful  sightly  spots; 

Yer  poorest  pastur'  hill  where  wind  is  ha'sh, 

More'n  likely  is  the  one  thet  takes  their  cash. 

But  naow  them  days  come  on  wut  teched  my  pride 

Hanner  got  off  the  hooks,  an'  up  an'  died. 

Thet  wuz  a  durn  hard  blow.    I  jes  clean  lost 

The  smartest  help  I  ever  come  acrost. 

I  vow!  I  thought  I'd  ruther  'twould  ha'  ben 

My  twenty  head  o'  fattin'  steer.    But  then 

She'd  gut  the  young  uns  pooty  well  along; 

The  h'use-work  wa'n't  a-pressin'  quite  s' strong: 

Aour  Jane  could  cook  fer  men,  'n'  wait  upon  'em, 

'N'  .Silas  hoe  his  row  'ith  any  on  'em: 

.]fight  ha'  ben  wuss;  but  this  ere  loss,  ye  see, 

Wuz  suthin'  more  'an  money  aout  t'  me. 

I  sot  gre't  store  by  her  ;  it's  kin'  o'  queer. 

My  farm-work  kep'  some  back'ard  all  thet  year: 

1  foun',  too,  long  afore  the  grave  wuz  sodded, 

Jane  couldn't  make  sech  puddins  ez  her  ma  did. 

Yis,  mor'n  three  months  I  tuk  on  like  all  natur'; 
But  'twa'n't  no  use  ;  I  knew  thet  soon  er  later 
I'd  gut  t'  make  the  best  on't.    I  did  so, 
An'  merried  Lyddy  Runnels,  ez  ye  know. 
She  ain't  like  Hanner  wuz,  but  hez  good  p'inis, 
An'  does  her  work  up  slick,  but  can't  break  j'ints. 
An'  stop  up  leaks;  'n'  so  the  farm  don't  pay 
Not  nigh  so  strong  ez't  didin  Hanner's  day. 

T'  show  ye,  naow  she's  hed  some  posies  come 
An'  wastes  her  val'able  time  a-tendin'  'em. 
Naow  blows  thet  don't  bring  fruit,  t'  my  idee, 
Air  wuthless,  even  ef  ye  git  'em  free. 
An'  so  I  tell  her;  don't  du  any  good  : 
She'd  craowd  my  onions  with  'em,  if  she  could : 
I  hain't  a  daoubt,  she'd  chuse  a  posy  bed 
Afore  a  bed  patch  o'.  solid  kebbedge  head. 
Wust  on  it  is,  my  gals  I'arn  arter  her  — 
C-a-n-'t  go  t'  meetin',  'n'  c-a-n-'t  hardly  stir, 
'Ithout  admiriii' j/i'M///',  I  declare, 
Thet  ain't  no  arthly  'caount  t'  eat  'r  wear. 
Sech  conduc's  sinful,  'n'  thet's  wut  /  say  : 
Live  clus,  an'  lay  by  fer  a  rainy  day. 
Yis,  brother  farmers,  it's  the  good  ol"  way: 
WorHin'  ^n'  savin',  thet  makes  farmin'  pay. 

Henkv  S.  Goodai.f 
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profession, il  lllc  as  < oimsolor  at  hiw  in  New  \ovk  t  ily,  at  ninety  ycais  of  a^c  ; 
Steplien  J.  I'iclil,  cliiof  justice  of  the  United  Slates  .Supreme  Conit;  llie  laic 
Cyrus  VV.  Field,  wlio  found  fame  and  fortune  "  wlien  Cyrus  laid  the  calile,"  tlic 
first  electrical  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  also  the  first  sub- 
marine cal)le  ever  laid;  Rev.  Henry  M.  I'ield,  of  wide  and  well-earned  fame  as 
preacher,  author,  traveler  and  editor  of  the  New  York  l^'iuuii^clist ;  the  late 
joiiathan  1',.  I'  ield,  an  attorney  of  prominence  in  his  day,  and  father  of  Stephen 
I).  I'ield,  of  great  native  genius  and  success  in  the  electrical  world  of  today;  the 
late  Matthew  I).  Field,  who  chose  a  cpiieter  and  less  exciting  business  as  tiller  of 
the  soil  in  Southwick,  Mass. 

In  a  quiet  corner  of  the  scroll  we  see 
the  IJewey  family  of  Sheffield,  embracing 
Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  before  mentioned, 
I'rof.  Chester  Dewey  of  Rochester  New 
York  University,  and  Mary  E.  Dewey,  who 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  note- 
worthy and  successful  school  for  young 
ladies,  held  in  the  St.  I  )avid's  Dewey  home- 
stead, where  she  still  makes  her  home,  and 
occasionally  favors  the  public  with  the 
products  of  her  pen,  which  are  always  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  good  I'^nglish  and 
sound  sentiment.  Near  this  group  may  be 
seen  Hon.  F.  A.  P.  IJarnard,  the  long-time 
president  of  New  York's  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  his  brother,  the  late  Gen.  j.  G. 
Barnard,  both  of  Sheffield  birth  and 
ancestry. 

The  scroll  moves  more  and  more  rapidly, 
and  we  only  catch  sight  of  a  miscellaneous 
crowd,   among    whom  press  forward  ex- 
Governor  I'ldvvin  D.  Morgan  of  New  York,  a  native  and 
long-time  resident  of  the  "hill  town "  of  Washington; 
the  Stockbridge  Sedgwicks  and  Dwiglits  of  honorable 
lineage  and  much  public  prominence;  the  I5urts  of  San- 
disfield  in  large  nutnbers,  whose  shoes  have  a  name  and 
place  of  great  excellence  even  at  the  present  day;  the 
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proiuinendy  connected  with  the  iion  industry,  Isaac  .Seeley,  a  noted  accountant, 
afterwards  postmaster  and  register  of  deeds,  all  of  Great  l!arrington  ;  the  late 
George  K.  Ives,  who  gave  Great  Harrington  its  first  notoriety,  in  b\iilding  the 
Berkshire  house,  one  of  the  few  famed  hostleries  of  the  country  half  a  century 
ago,  but  which  has  recently  lost  its  identity  in  the  new  flnd  enlarged  Berkshire  Inn  ; 
the  late  J.  D.  Cushing,  founder  and  long-time  publisher  of  the  Berkshire  (  nurirr; 
the  late  C.  C.  Alger,  founder  of  the  .Stockbridge  Iron  Woiks,  now  entirely  oblitrr- 
ated,  once  located  near  Ilousatonic  village;  Owen  tx  Hurlbut  of  .South  I.ee,  paper 
manufacturers  of  much  position  and  excellent  reputation  from  1822  on  to  the 

present  time,  with  divisions  and  changes 
that  have  resulted  in  one  of  the  largest 
paper  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
country  —  the  Hurlbut  Paper  Company; 
I'latner  tk  Smith  at  Lee,  who  with  Owen  & 
Hurlbut  and  D.  &  J.  Ames  of  Springfield, 
for  many  years  made  nine-tenths  of  the 
writing  jjaper  of  our  country ;  the  late 
I'hinehas  Allen,  who  alone  established 
the  I'ittsfield  Shu,  and  with  his  son, 
I'hinehas,  also  deceased,  conducted  it  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  the  book 
business  in  I'ittsfield. 

Too  prominently  engraved  on  the  tablets 
of  memory  to  pass  by  unnientioned  appear 
the  names  of  Misses   Sarah,  Nancy  and 
Mary   Kellogg,  whose   (ireat  Barrington 
seminary  for  young  ladies  had  world  wide 
reputation  and   wonderful   success  in  its 
palmy  days;   James  Sedgwick,  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  Great  Barrington 
academy,  Marshall  Warner  of  (ilendale,  Jared  Read  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  I^ev.  Alexander  Hyde  of  Lee,  whose  schools  for  boys 
ranked  high  among  other  institutions  where  the  ladder  of  learning 
was  successfully  climbed  — all  now  deceased. 

The  space  allotted  for  this  paper  forbids  further  detail,  although 
names  without  number  could  be  recalled  with  a  little  thought,  of 
those  who  have  been  prominently  connected  with  the  active  life  of 
Southern  Berkshire,  during  all  the  years  of  the  last  half-century, 
and  while  I  must  not  particularize  farther,  I  cannot  turn  the 
scroll  of  memory  before  me,  without  looking  at  Elihu  Burritt, 
who  hammered  iron  by  day,  and  obtained  his  education  in  study 
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Ensigns  of  Sheffield,  who 
were  held  in  high  estima- 
tion in  official  and  legal 
circles;  the  Deweys  of 
Alford,  now  represented 
before  the  world  by  Judge 
Justin  Dewey  of  Spring- 
field and  the  Massachu- 
setts Superior  Court: 
Merchants  Buell  &  Shel- 
don, and  the  Friedleys 
and  I'"uarys  of  West 
Stockbridge,  of  fame  and 
prominence  in  the  forties, 
fifties  and  sixties,  the  /)rst  as  successful  country  store  keepers  who  were 
held  in  high  regard  throughout  all  the  region  round  about,  and  the  two 
latter,  noted  men,  who  quarried  marble  and  sent  it  almost  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  the  I'lunketts  of  i'ittsfield,  Hinsdale  and  Adams,  successful  manu- 
facturers, merchants  and  eminent  in  life  insurance  circles;  Ilinsdales  and  Kitt- 
regdes  of  Hinsdale;  I'omeroys,  Bollocks  and  Learneds  of  I'ittsfield;  Cranes, 
Carsons  and  Westons  ol  Dalton,  who  have  always  held  a  proud  position  as 
leading  paper  manufacturers  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  at  large,  as  well. 

Of  memorable  and  notable  business  leaders  all  along  the  way,  we  must  not 
fold  the  sc.oll  until  we  may  see  such  men  as  A.  C.  &  J.  C.  Russell,  belter  known 
for  a  long  series  of  years  as  the  Berkshire  Woolen  Company,  John  H.  Coffing, 
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by  the  light  of  his 
forges  at  night,  in  a 
little  unpainted  black- 
smith's shop  in  the 
quiet  village  of  New 
Marlboro. 

Northern  Berk- 
shire, too,  has  had 
and  still  has  an  equally 
fruitful  field  from 
which  to  glean  inter- 
esting reminiscence, 
but  the  story  should 
be  told  by  some  one 
whose  acquaintance- 
ship and  intimacies 
have  been  acquired 
by  actual  residence 
near  unto  or  in  sight 
of  Greylock,  as  mine 
have  been  from  long 
sojournings  within 
easy  reach  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Tagh- 
kanics> 


Bisn  I'Ai.i..'*  iiiMiKir, 
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What  I  have  mentioned,  although  but  a  tithe  of 
what  might  be  added  "in  the  same  subject  con- 
tinued," tells,  without  further  comment,  the  simple 
story  of  why  tlie  hills  and  homes  of  Berkshire  have 
become  so  famous  as  to  cause  a  popular  de- 
mand for  wiiat  is  here  presented — I'ictukhsquk 

liliKKSllIKi;. 

Ci.AUK  W.  Bkyan. 


SKCUNU  FALL 


A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB 


An  agreeable  excursion  from  Sheffield  is  the 
ascent  of  the  beautiful  mountain  which  broods 
with  wide-stretched  wings  over  the  llousatonic 
valley  at  that  point,  and  lends  an  element  of  strong 
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tion,  thought  fit  some  fifty  years  ago  to  clap  a  new 
name  upon  this  venerable  pile,  setting  it  down  on 
maps  and  charts  as  Mount  Everett,  which,  although 
a  good  name  in  itself,  and  commemorative  of  a 
great  orator,  is  yet  absurd  and  impertinent  for  the 
rebaptism  of  a  mountain.  One  can  imagine  the 
crags  drawing  back  from  the  scientific  front  like 
th6  old  Scandinavian  chief,  who  preferred  being 
damned  with  his  ancestprs  to  going  to  glory  under 
a  new  name  and  with  unknown  associates. 

'  The  young  and  strong  can  climb  Taghkonic  on 
foot  from  the  very  base,  but  most  people  choose 
the  roundabout  carriage  road  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  and  reserve  their  legs  for  the  final 
ascent,  where  nothing  else  can  avail  them.  The 
drive  itself  is  a  great  delight,  and  best  of  all  in  the 
latter   part  of  June,  when  the  mountain  laurel 

(Continued  on  p:igc  loo) 


S.a(;k's  Ravine  and  '•  Bash  Bisii  "  Co.mi'akf.d. —  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  in  his  "  .Star  Papers,"  thus  refers  to  the  two 
principal  natural  attractions  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county  ; 

"Sage's  Ravine  is  the  antithesis  of  Bash  Bish.  Sage's 
Ravine,  not  without  grandeur,  has  its  principal  attractions 
in  its  beauty;  Bash  Bish,  far  from  destitute  of  beauty,  is  yet 
most  remarkable  for  grandeur.  Both  are  solitary,  rugged, 
full  of  rocks,  cascades,  grand  waterfalls,  and  a  savage  rude- 
ness tempered  to  beauty  and  softness  by  various  and 
abundant  mosses,  lichens,  Howers,  and  vines.  1  would  will- 
ingly make  the  journey  once  a  month  fjom  New  York  to  see 
either  of  them." 
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and  assured  peace  to  the  landscape.  The  people 
near  about  call  it  the  High  Peak,  a  name  e.\pressing 
rather  respect  for  its  altitude  than  appreciation  of 
its  gently  rounded  form,  and  the  dwellers  in  Stock- 
bridge  and  Lenox,  as  they  see  its  calm  height  on 
their  southern  horizon,  speak  of  it  as  the  Dome, 
or  the  Dome  of  the  Taghkonics,  but  they  who 
have  loved  it  long  and  well  in  Sheffield  call  it 
simply  Taghkonic,  the  name  given  it  ages  ago  by 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  have  so  vanished  from  their 
ancient  homes  that  their  nomenclature  is  almost 
their  only  memorial.  The  preservation  of  such 
relics  of  a  past  time  and  people  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  archx'ologist  as  well  as  the  poet,  and  for 
the  sake  both  of  science  and  sentiment,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  modern  geologists,  ignoring  tradi- 
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Look  Nature  tliroiigli, 'tis  revolu- 
tion all; 

All  changed  ;  no  death.  Day  fol- 
lows night,  and  night 

The  dying  day  ;  stars  rise,  and  set, 
and  rise ; 

liarth  takes  th'  example.  See,  the 
Summer  gay 

With  her  green  cliaplet  and  ambro- 
sial Howers, 

Droops  into  pallid  .Autumn;  Win- 
ter, gray, 

Hoared  with  frost,  and  turbulent 
with  storm, 

lilows  Autumn,  with  his  golden 
fruits,  away, 

'then  melts  into  .'■-ining ;  —  soft 
Spring,  with  breath 

Favonian,  from  warm  chamlx.Ms  of 
the  south, 

Kecalls  the  lirst.  All  to  re-Hour- 
ish,  fades ; 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  re- 
ascend, 

ICmblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not 
expires. 

Young. 
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BASH    BISII  FALLS 

FALLS  OF  THE  BASH  BISH 

High  pacing  clouds  around  Taconic  sweep, 
Losing  tlieir  vaporous  bodies  in  her  liills  ; 

Down  wliose  rough  sides  the  newborn  waters  leap, 
Breal<ing  in  light  cascades  and  sparkling  rills, 

1  ill  many  streamlets  one  broad  current  fills 
That  through  a  gorge  its  mazy  way  hath  found 

With  murnniring  voice  that  soothing  thought  instills 
Till  where  a  chasm  yawns  beneath  profound, 
It  leaps  a  rocky  ledge  with  one  delicious  bound. 

Rolling  and  tumbling  down  its  rocky  bed. 
Onward  the  struggling  water  cleaves  its  way. 

Round  fallen  trees,  through  mimic  caverns  led 
O'er  jutting  rocks  dashing  the  foaming  spray 

Now  wreathed  in  shapes  fantastically  gay; 
Now  torn,  distracted,  writhing  as  in  pain. 

Wandering  as  if  it  knew  not  where  to  stray, 
Then,  like  a  charger  managed  by  the  rein. 
Gathering  its  scattered  strength,  it  leaps  a  chasm  again. 

c.  r.  I). 


lUCRKSlllKF,  SO  nONNY 

( )li,  llerkshlrc,  so  bonny  I 

With  wild  glen  and  stream  — 
With  the  billowy  hill  sweep, 

'I'he  shadow  and  gloaml 
Oh,  sunshinr  and  sunnnrr  I 

llow  sweet  ye  will  seem. 
When  ye  come  back  again 

I  n  till'  light  ol  a  dream  I 

When  the  snow  \\'hirls  in  drifts. 

As  the  wild  northern  gust. 
When  the  sweet  wild-wood  flowers 

Are  ashes  and  dust  - 
Oh,  brighter  than  ever 

Thy  Iwauties  shall  rise, 
A  fair  summer  vision, 

To  gladden  my  eyes  — 
Fair  June  on  the  hills, 

Antl  a  smile  in  the  skies. 
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HASH    IMSH  UttoUK 

THE  BASfl-A  BfSH 

Bash  a-Bish,  daughter  of  rough  old  Taconic, 

Sleeping  with  Winter's  cold  hand  on  her  lips. 
Hears  thedeep  murmur  of  far  Housatonic, 
Waves  her  white  arms  and  to  seaward  she  slips; 

Gem  of  the  Berkshire  hills. 

Queen  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Joy  to  the  forest  her  gay  laughter  brings  — 

Low  bend  the  stately  trees. 

Hushed  is  the  passing  breeze. 
Summer  will  come  if  the  Hash  a-Bish  sings. 

High  on  the  mountain  side— low  in  the  meadow. 

Ever  impatiently  seeking  the  sea. 
Here  in  the  sunshine,  and  there  in  the  shadow, 
Maker  of  marvelous  music  is  she ; 

Fern-fringed  the  rocky  ledge, 

M'>ss-hung  the  misty  edge. 
Quiver  the  junipers  over  the  brink  — 

Wrapped  in  a  fleecy  shroud 

White  as  the  summer  cloud 
Bash-a-Bish  plunges,  in  crystal  to  sink. 

Siren  of  Solitude  !  ever  her  singing 

Follows  the  wanderer,  distant  afar. 
Unbidden  memory,  quietly  bringing 
Dreams  of  a  day  that  no  future  can  mar 
Welcome  her  song  of  cheer 
Ringing  so  sweet  and  clear. 
Woven  fast  into  the  web  of  our  lives  ; 
Heard  in  the  glare  of  light. 
Heard  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Heaven's  Irenediction  the  Basli-a-Bish  gives. 

Lauua  Sanderson. 


rilKi'AllING    TO   yiJtAT    ANIi  rrsM 

AMONG  illK  lilCRKSlllkIC  HILLS 

I  climbed  a  rugged  mountain  decked  \vith  trees, 
Towards  heaven  toiling  painfully  and  slow. 

And  ever  stronger  grew  the  playfvil  breeze 
That  laughing  softly  beat  the  saplings  low. 

Upward,  still  upward,  over  black  ravines. 
Clutching  at  thorny  vines  and  jutting  spurs, 
\  I  struggled  towards  the  peak  where  from  grand  scenes 
Burst,  like  a  dream,  on  nature's  worshi[)ers. 

The  Swiss  may  boast  of  towering  mounts  of  snow. 
With  Alpine  wild  flowers  cowering  on  their  breasts  ; 

Fair  France  may  be  e.xultant  in  the  glow 
Of  sunny  vales  and  vine-becrowned  crests. 


1-"AI,LS   AT   SAOKa  ItAVIMt 

oh,  wondrous  hill,  from  whose  exalted  brow 

I  watched  far,  sky-loved  nuinntains,  and  the  vale 

'j'hrough  which,  like  silver  serpent,  then  and  now, 
A  living  river  shone  with  splendor  pale  ; 

But,  Berkshire  Hills,  your  loveliness  need  fear 
Nor  (Jallic  plains  nor  .Switzers'  world-famed  ni<nints, 

More  fair,  more  free,  your  beauty  l.iloonieth  here, 
'I'lian  all  the  charms  that  Europe  proudly  counts. 

Frhukric  Allison  Tuipkr. 
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SOME  PECULIAR  CHARACTERS 


Even'  section  of  the  country  doubtless  has  boasted, 
at  one  time  or  another,  of  one  or  more  peculiar  and 
eccentric  characters,  or  uncouth,  wild  or  uncanny 
people,  and  Berkshire  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  To  recite  the  incidents  connected  with  even  a 
few  of  these  individuals  would  require  some  time,  and 
_  space  would  be 

~  ~"  filled  in  such  a 

book  as  Pictur- 
esque Bekk- 
SHiRE  at  an 
alarming  rate. 
\  et  I  am  urged 
to  tell  a  few 
stories. 

When  in 
youthful  dreams 
1  wander,  no 
more  pictur- 
esque character 
stands  before 
me  than  a  man 
whom  I  will  call 
"Jake,"  for 
short.  He  was 
one  of  those 
peculiar  people, 
without  educa- 
tion, whose  dia- 
lectis  unwritten, 
and  whose  ori- 


gin was  —  well,  nobody  knows 
where.  As  "  Topsy "  said,  they 
must  have  '"just  growed."  "  Jake  " 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  sixty  years  of 
age  when  I  knew  him  best,  and 
lived  alone  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  lone- 
ly road  that  skirted  along  the 
mountain-side.  He  was  very  indo- 
lent and  had  no  visible  means  of 
support  except  a  fishing  pole,  a  tin 
pail,  and  an  old  six-footer  Englisli 
fowling  piece,  all  of  which  it  was 
his  invariable  custom  to  carry  with 
liim  when  away  from  home.  He 
was  followed  by  a  wliite  and  yellow 
spotted  hound,  the  ears  and  tail  of 
which  were  his  most  prominent 
points.  Altogether,  "Jake"  was 
not,  when  fully  ecjuipped  for  a  for- 
aging expedition,  a  person  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  one  with  confidence 
as  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  remember  well  that  children 
did  not  care  to  meet  tlie  man  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  five  rods 
from  a  house,  when  going  to  and 
from  school. 

One  morning  in  the  late  autumn, 
the  home  of  a  farmer,  for  a  friendly  chat  and  an 
opportunity  to  toast  his  shins  at  a  civilized  kitchen 
fire,  when  the  farmer  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  him 
some  questions  concerning  his  health,  prospects  for 
the  winter,  the  condition  of  his  larder,  etc.,  knowing 
that  the  previous  winter  had  been  a  hard  one  for 
"Jake."  The  fellow  replied, "  Veil,  I  haf  laid  me  down 
a  bar'l  of  goot  fat  woodchucks,  an'  a  bar'l  of  goot  fat 
skunks,  an'  ef  I  can't  lif  better  this  winter  as  1  did  las' 
I'd's  lief  go  to  heaven's  t'  !" 

"  Dick"  was  another  character  whose  lean,  angular 
form  and  pleasant  features  1  vividly  remember.  He, 
too,  was  a  man  without  learning,  but  what  he  lacked 
in  education  he  made  up  by  showing  the  seeming  use- 
lessness  of  it  to  himself,  through  his  most  ludicrous 
stammering,  ft  was  his  custom  to  visit  neighboring 
villages  with  a  handcart.  This  was  his  only  liieans 
of  conveying  supplies  to  a  large  family  of  children,  at 
-Stated  periods,  and  it  also  generally  carried  a  liberal 
quantity  of  fiery  fluid,  which  he  used,  not  to  lubricate 


the  axles  of  his  cart, 
but  his  throat,  very 
frequently.  At  one 
time,  when  on  his 
homeward  journey,  he 
was  overtaken  by  two 
of  his  neighbors,  farm- 
ers, who  were  driving 
a  spirited  pair  of 
horses,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  fasten  his  cart 
to  the  rearof  the  wagon 
and  to  get  into  the 
cart,  which  he  seemed 
glad  to  do.  After  jog- 
ging along  for  a  mile 
or  two,  the  farmers, 
occupying  a  seat  side 
by  side  in  the  front  of 
the  wagon,  conceived 
the  idea  of  treating 


'  CjCfitUinett,  7tr  imtst  have  less  order 


Dick"  to  a  little  variety  of 
locomotion.  There  was  a  short  turn  in  the  road  a  little 
distance  ahead,  and  they  whipped  up  and  soon  brought 
he  horses  into  a  2.47  gait.  As  they  reached  the  bend 
in  the  road,  both  horses  on  a  run,  "  Dick  "  was  seated 
in  the  bottom  of  his  cart,  a  hand  grasping  each  side  of 
it,  toes  straight  up  and  face  very  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  his  eyes.  One  wheel  of  the  cart  was  strain- 
ing every  joint  in  its  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the 
wagon  and  co-operate  in  sustaining  the  weight  which 
belonged  to  its  mate,  which  was  whirling  in  mid-air; 
while  "  Dick  "  shouted,  "  D-d-d  d-d-d"  —  but  they  had 
rounded  the  curve,  and  the  cart  had   assumed  its 


'  Jake  "  called  at 


'  D-d-d-do}iH  drive  so  fast 


natural  position  before  "Dick" 
had  time  to  say  "Don't  drive  so 
fast !  " 

Jack  P   was  one  whose 

English  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  our  college  professors, 
and  he  was  wont  to  use  words 
which  had  no  meaning,  or  which 
he  did  not  know  the  significance  of. 
Because  of  his  readiness  to  freely 
express  his  opinions  he  was  elected 
constable  at  a  town  meeting,  and 
the  "house"  becoming  rather  bois- 
terous, Jack  was  called  upon  by  the 
moderator  to  preserve  order,  where- 
upon he  mounted  a  seat  and  shout- 
ed, "  Now  see  here,  boys,  we  must 
have  less  order!"  In  relating  an 
incident  connected  with  his  do- 
mestic affairs,  Jack  said,  "  My  wife 
has  got  the  immaterial  for  a  new 
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dress  and  four  dozen  buttons 
that  she  is  going  to  extribute 
all  over  the  front." 

People  who  reside  in  rural 
districts  are  not  less  favored 
in  their  inclinations  to  dab- 
ble in  a  little  law  than  those 
vyho  are  located  in  the  cities, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  Mr. 

S  ,  a  thrifty  farmer,  living 

one  time  on  the  under-moun- 
tain road,  who  had  been  sued 
for  some  imaginable  or  petty 
offence,  by  neighbors  less 
favored  in  the  accumulation 
of  this  world's  goods,  and 
the  case  was  to  be  tried  at 

B  ,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial 

Mr.  S         called  upon  the 

neighbor  in  question,  the  plaintiff,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  secured  conveyance  to  the  seat  of  justice,  for  him- 
self and  witnesses,  which  he  learned  were  the  wife, 
three  or  four  grown-up  daughters  and  a  son.  Upon 

being  informed  that  they  expected  to  walk,  Mr.  S  , 

the  defendant,  being  a  man  of  kindly  disposition, 
courteously  offered  them  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
a  ride  with  him  behind  a  pair  of  fine  dapple-greys,  an 
offer  which  was  quickly  accepted  !    After  breakfast 

Mr.  S  harnessed  his  horses  to  the  farm  wagon  and 

drove  over  after  the  litigant  family.  As  most  of  the 
party  were  women  he  insisted  that  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming to  ride  without  seats,  and  he  therefore  suggest- 
ed that  each  member  bring  a  chair 
and  place  it  in  the  wagon,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
happy  family  enjoyed,  probably, 
their  first  ride  for  years.  When 

B         was  reached,  the  case  was 

called,  and  as  Mr,  S         had  no 

witnesses,  the  case  was  decided 
against  him,  through  simple  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence.  After 
transacting  some  other  business  be 
went  to  the  place  where  his  horses 
were  tied,  and  found  the  plaintiff- 
neighbor  and  all  his  witnesses  — 
the  family  —  cosily  seated  and  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  homeward 
ride.  This  was  something  like 
"  riding  a  free  horse  to  death,"  and 

whether  Mr.  S          so  decided  or 

not,  a  limit  had  been  reached  in  his 
good  nature,  his  manner  had  chang- 
ed since  morning,  and  he  sternly 
ordered  each  member  of  the  family 
to  get  out  of  the  wagon,  take  out 
his  chair  and  walk  home,  which  — 
as  they  could  do  no  better  —  it  is 
needless  to  say  they  did,  carrj-ing 
their  chairs  with  them. 

Georce  S.  Whitbeck. 
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(le-lis,  which  lends  its  patrician  grace  to  tliese  poor  siirrountlings  witli 
true  I'rcnch  adaptability,  and  patiently  beais  its  emigrant  name  of 
llower-de  luce.  'I'lic  men  arc  already  in  the  fields,  but  the  women  turn 
from  their  early  work  to  look  at  you  through  the  open  doors,  anfl  the 
children,  with  sun-bleac  hed  hair  and  bare  feet,  pcej)  and  peer  at  you  as 
you  pass.  Soon  all  sight  of  human  habitation  flisappcars  and  you  enter 
the  shade  of  great  oaks  and  chestnuts;  the  mountain  begins  to  enfold 
you,  and  here  you  will  do  well  to  send  the  wagon  forward  to  await  you 
at  a  spring  half-way  up  the  ravine,  and,  staying  till  it  is  out  of  hearing, 
walk  on  in  the  enchanted  solitude  to  which  it  will  leave  you.  The 
great  walls  of  forest  rise  on  either  hand;  far  below  on  the  left,  the 
brook  whose  waters  originally  carved  this  huge  cleft  in  the  hillside, 
tinkles  and  plashes  over  its  stony  path  ;  looking  across,  the  dark 
pines,  stern  amid  the  summer  trees  whose  soft  value  they  accentuate, 
"  [-"ledge  the  wild  ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep,"  and  looking  back 
the  wide  horizon  to  the  northeast  begins  to  gleam  through  the  large 
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portals,  with  its  tender  azure  shades  of  distance,  so  relieved  by  the  vigorous 
foreground  as  to  seem  almost  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  planet.  All 
around  is  luxuriant  foliage.  Between  the  ferns  and  vines  and  mosses  on  the 
ground,  and  the  stately  growth  of  maple  and  beech,  chestnut,  hickory,  elm 
and  oak  overhead  is  the  endless 
profusion  of  rich,  intermingled  un- 
dergrowth that  catches  and  reflects, 
with  myriad  forms  and  shades  of 
verdure,  the  flickering   light  that 


A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMH 


(Continiiecl  from  page  97) 
(kalmia  latifolia)  is  in  blossom.  In 
an  open  wagon,  with  strong  horses, 
and  starting  soon  after  sunrise,  so  as 
to  taste  the  first  delicious  freshness  of 
the  day  and  see  the  unwonted  revela- 
tions of  the  slant  early  rays  from  the 
east,  you  drive  six  or  seven  miles 
through  a  lovely  country  to  Guilder 
Hollow,  where  the  long  mountain  road  . 
begins  to  climb  steadily  upward 
through  a  wooded  ravine.  At  first 
there  are  a  few  houses  by  the  wayside. » 
small  cabins  with  each  its  patch  of 
oats  and  corn  and  potatoes,  its  strag- 
gling orchard  and  its  scanty  garden, 
where,  nevertheless,  you  are  sure  to 
see  a  few  sunflowers,  a  rosebush  or 
two,  and  perhaps  a  tuft  of  the  fleur- 
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PICTURESQUE  BERKSHIRE 
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Sky  Farm,  the  picturesque  old  house  where  the  Goodale  sisters  nourished 
their  young  poetic  dreams,  and  wrote  "Apple-blossoms."  This  part  of  the 
mountain  is  the  township,  for  it  cannot  be  called  the  village  of  Mount  Wash- 


ington, and  it 
two  thousand 
feet  from  the 
sea,  the  crests 
around  it  look 
like  low  hills, 
and  it  is  simply 
a  very  dull  bit 
of  country. 
Yet,  as  a  base 
for  fine  excur- 
sions on  every 
side, and  onac- 
count  of  its  re- 
markably pure 
and  invigorat- 

l 


is  difficult  to  conceive  a  less  attractive  district.  Raised 


A   HOUSE  WITH 
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falls  through 
tlie  green  roof 
above.  Along 
the  path,  and 
far  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the 
forest,  shine 
the  splendid 
blossoms  of 
the  laurel  in 
pink  or  white 
masses,  some- 
times sheeting 
a  whole  hill- 
side with  rosy 

i.it  MLi.  ACAi.tm  foam  under 

the  tall  trees, 

and  then  tempting  you  close  at  hand  with  magnificent  globed 
clusters  of  beautiful  flowers  and  vase-shaped  buds,  set  in  a  frame 
of  what  liryant  called — 

"  '1  lie  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf.'' 
The  dewy  freshness  of  morning  is  upon  everything,  the  sweet  breath  of  the  woods  bear.s 
ineffable  ecstasy  to  the  sense,  and  the  tonic  of  the  upland  air  begins  to  brace  each  nerve.  The 

wayside  spring  is  soon 
reached,  and  a  draught 
of  its  delicious  water 
prepares  man  and 
beast  for  the  toil  be- 
yond. 

Two  or  three  miles 
more  of  moderate  as- 
cent through  the  forest 
bring  the  traveler  to  a 
broad  piece  of  table- 
land, where  houses 
and  farms  reappear. 
The  first  of  these  is 
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ing  atmosphere,  it  draws  a  crowd  of  sum- 
mer boarders,  and  the  old  farmhouses 
swarm  with  people  in  big  liats  and  carry- 
ing long  walking  sticl<s.  Fortwo  or  three 
miles  you  drive  tlirough  this  very  uninter- 
esting region,  seeing  indeed  tlie  Dome  be- 
fore you,  but  deprived  of  all  its  majesty, 
it  looking  merely  like  a  big  rocky  hill. 
The  sun  begins  to  be  hot,  and  you  would 
begin  to  fancy  yourself  tired,  were  it  not 
for  the  astonishing  energy  which  )ou  in- 
spire with  every  breath  of  the  wonderful 
air.  Suddenly  you  turn  through  bars 
into  the  very  worst  road  you  ever  saw,  all 
rocks  and  holes,  and  you  jolt  and  pitch 
tlirougli  the  woods  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
till  a  grassy  glade  invites  you  to  rest,  and 
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through  the  whole  length  of  Berkshire 
to  Greylock  and  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. On  the  east  is  the  fertile  Hous- 
atonic  valley,  with  villages  set  along 
the  banks  of  its  winding  river,  and  roll- 
ing hills  beyond.  To  the  south,  with  the 
beautiful  Salisbury  lakes  for  a  fore- 
ground, the  eye  ranges  far  over  quiet 
Connecticut,  while  looking  westward  the 
ample  valley  of  the  Hudson  unrolls  its 
luxuriance,  bounded  by  the  delicate  sky- 
line of  the  Catskills,  on  whose  pale-blue 
front  the  Mountain  house  shows  like  a 
white  speck,  and  on  the  river  below,  gleam- 
ing here  and  there  through  the  distance, 
you  may  perhaps  distinguish  the  smoke  of 
a  passing  steamboat.    The  Adirondacks 


MONDAY  IN  NOHTII  F.GUKSIONT 

"  Half  the  world  is  in  the  tubs, 
Or  on  the  lines  adrying." 


Kapt  into  still  cnnmninion  that 
transcends 

The  inipei  fect  oflices  of  prayer 
and  praise, 

llis  niind  was  a  thanksgiving 
to  the  power 

That  made  him  ;  it  was  bless- 
edness and  love  I  " 

Taghkonic  is  three 
thousand  feet  above  tide 
water,  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  higher 
than  Sheffield.  From  its 
isolated  position,  it  com- 
mands a  larger  tract  of 
country  than  many  loftier 
summits.    You  look  north 


to  unpack  the  timely  baskets  which  have  lain  perdue  all  this  while  in  the  wagon.  Never 
did  luncheon  taste  so  good  as  this  woodland  feast,  and  it  gives  you  courage  in  good 
time,  for  now  begins  the  tug  of  war.  The  horses  are  tethered,  all  impediments  left  be- 
hind, and  you  set  your  breast  to  a  steep,  narrow  path,  twisting  among  rocks,  where  you 
use  your  hands  about  as  much  as  your  feet.  It  is  called  half  a  mile  to  the  summit,  but 
by  tlie  time  you  get  there  you  will  vow  you  have  scrambled  two  miles,  and  every  joint 
will  have  had  a  share  in  the  work.  There  is  little  or  no  view  on  the  way,  because  it  runs 
through  a  thick  growth  of  low  birches  at  first,  and  higher  up,  is  shut  in  by  scrub  oak  and 
dwarfed  pines,  but  near  the  top  there  is  one  glorious  burst  of  vision  from  a  jutting  crag 
to  the  east,  and  when,  hurrying  on,  you  stand  upon  the  bare  rocks  of  the  highest  point, 
and  see  the  immense  horizon  on  every  side  and  the  far-spread  glory  of  the  firmament 
above,  all  fatigue  is  forgotten,  sensation  is  lost,  and  your  whole  soul  is  lifted  up  in  awe 
and  reverent  joy.  You  are  alone,  though  in  a  crowd,  and  feel  admitted  to  the  secrets  of 
eternal  life. 

Wordsworth  has  given  voice  to  such  emotion  — 

"  In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Tho't  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  reqnest ; 


H.vrTIST  CIU'RCir 


loom  farther  north,  and  the  Sha- 
wangunk  mountains  show  faint 
and  low  down  the  valley.  You  are 
too  high  and  everything  is  too  re- 
mote for  picturesque  effect,  but  for 
the  grand,  uplifting  sense  of  vast 
infinitude  and  for  the  exhilarating 
thrill  that  runs  through  the  veins  of 
the  true  mountain  lover  on  reach- 
ing a  commanding  height,  few 
places  are  better  than  the  solitary 
crest  of  Taghkonic. 

Mauv  E.  Df.wicv. 


METHODIST  OIIUROU 


How  varions  his   employments,  whom 

the  woild 
Calls  idle,  and  who  jnstly  in  return 
I<~steems  that  world  a  busy  idler  to 
I'^riends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his 

pen, 

Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home. 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Oress'd    to    his    taste,    inviting  him 
abroad. 

Cow/>er. 
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NOT  "TO  THE  MANOR  BORN 


A  Mount  Washington  boy,  who  years  ago  drove  teams  for  the  city  boarders  in  that  town,  and 
showed  them  about  generally  over  that  wonderfully  i)ic(i.iresque  region,  tells  many  funny  stories 
of  his  experiences  with  those  whose  lives  were  mostly  spent  within  sight  only  of  the  brick  and 
stone  walls  of  the  metropolis.  Once  he  noticed  that  a  party  in  his  charge  were  very  much 
attracted  by  the  antics  of  a  rampant  bull  in  a  pasture  on  their  route,  and  he  had  little  difificulty 
in  overhearing  remarks  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  it  may  be  imagined,  to  a  country  youth  : 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  young  lady,  after  a  long  study  of  the  ferocious  animal,  "  is  that  a  bull  ?  " 

"Mamma"  adjusted  her  eyeglasses,  and  after  a  long,  critical  stare  at  his  Taurian  majesty, 
said,  with  an  agonizing  drawl,  "  N-o-o,  my  deah,  that  is  a  gentleman  cow  !  " 

The  coachman  of  one  of  the  New  York  parties  was  a  handsome,  sturdy  Irishman,  "right 
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A   GLIlll'SE   BY    THE  HOADSIUE 


from  Cork."  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  athletic  manhood,  and  one  day,  walking 
out  with  our  country  boy,  he  proposed  a  swim  in  tlie  river  whose  banks  they  were 
resting  upon.  "I  have  na  had  a  shwim  since  I  left  Cork,"  said  Pat.  No  sooner 
proposed  tlian  both  were  divesting  themselves  of  their  clothes,  but  the  Irishman 
was  soonest  at  the  water  and  striking  for  the  opposite  shore,  with  magnificent, 
powerful  strokes.  Soon,  however,  out  of  the  stillness  of  the  early  summer  evening, 
came  the  croak  of  a  gigantic  bullfrog.  It  was  a  loud,  blatant  bellow  for  one  of 
this  species,  and  commonplace  as  it  might  have  been  to  the  boy,  to  the  man 


IN   TOWN  — ALFOUD 


'JOMiNO    INTO   THE  iOWN 


from  Cork  —  the  land 
where  St.  Patrick  laid 
out  the  frogs  and 
snakes  so  many  years 
ago  — it  was  something 
new  and  startling. 
The  boy,  telling  the 
story,  says  that  the 
Irishman  turned  end 
over  end  in  his  fright 
and  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  shore  he 
started  from.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered  his 
breath,   he  inquired, 
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liciivy  and  (jlossy — anil  slio  Ijoiinlil  it  Ucfoic  she  was  mar  ried,  for  a  field  bedstead. 
You  know  what  they  called  field  bedsteads,  and  she  had  to  keep  it  years  and 
years  before  she  could  pel  "'c  bedstead,  and  at  last  it  began  to  crack  in  the 
folds,  and  then  she  had  to  make  it  up.  In  the  same  drawer  with  that  was  a 
very  nice  bedcpiilt,  pieced  all  of  new  pieces,  in  a  very  curious  way,  and 
she  kept  that  a  f;rcat  many  years  befoie  she  could  get  money  enough  to  buy  the 
cotton  and  lining.  1  remember  that  it  was  quite  an  event  when  at  last  it  was 
made  up.  Then  in  the  drawer  above  was  my  sister  .Sally's  clothes.  (Sally  died, 
you  know.)  I  ler  dresses  (and  shoes  all  lilted  to  the  shape  of  her  feet)  were  there. 
She  had  a  very  pretty  foot,  and  I  remember  that  she  had  a  iiair  of  morocco  shoes. 
That  was  a  wonderful  thing  then.  M  y  mother  kept  her  infants'  wardrobes  there, 
too.  Iler  last  babies  had  more  things,  I  think,  than  we  older  ones.  Henry 
[.Senator  Henry  I^aurens  IJawes]  had  some  very  pretty  dresses.  One  was  pink 
—  they  had  colored  dresses  more  then  than  now  —  pink  tiimmcd  with  a  green 
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they  make  them  of  pine, 
with  a  little  veneer.  My 
father  made  those  doors 
with  his  own  hands,  and 
they  were  the  only  ones 
which  we  had  for  years, 
and  1  remember  distinctly 
what  my  mother  kept  in 
them,  years  and  years 
ago.  In  one  drawer  was  a 
piece  of  copperplate 
folded  up  —  copperplate 
was  a  kind    of  calico, 


UN   TIIF   WAV    Tn  ALronD 


TOWN    n  A  LL.l  ALroitl> 

"  Me  bye,  phat  was  that  croaked 
at  me?"  The  youngster  told  him  it 
was  only  a  frog,  and  that  it  could  not 
harm  him. 

"  Och  !  but  the  dirthy  baste  —  catch 
me  batJiin'  in  the  same  water  with  liim. 
Ohone  !  Oh,  no,  oh,  no  !  " 

Considering  the  probability  of 
Patrick's  fellowship  with  or  con- 
tiguity to  the  wharf  rats  the  last  time 
he  bathed  near  the  Cork  docks,  the 
change  of  scene  and  companionship 
was  suggestive,  but  tastes  vary  the 
world  over. 


WHAT  WAS  IN  GRAND- 
MOTHER'S CHEST 


We  sat  the  other  evening  in  grand- 
ma's room,  close  by  the  large  chest  of 
drawers,  which  had  been  grandma's 
mother's.  In  an  idle  moment  I  had 
been  brushing  up  the  brasses  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  that  I  suppose  led 
grandma  to  recall  the  following  details: 

"  That  chest  of  drawers  were  your  grandmother's  mother's,  my  child, 
are  better  than  any  you  can  find  now  —  cherry  clear  through  — solid  cherry. 
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cord.  Well,  that  copperplate,  when  at 
last  she  had  made  it  up,  she  could  buy 
nothing  to  trim  the  scallops  with.  It 
had  very  rich  colors  —  green  was  one, 
I  think.  Well,  you  know  liecky 
Richardson  —  Dwight  Richardson's 
daughter  —  she  got  to  taking  opium, 
and  the  doctor  supplied  her  with  it  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  at  last  she  was 
heavily  in  his  debt,  and  he  told  her 
that  if  there  was  any  work  my  mother 
wanted  done,  that  she  could  do,  she 
might  do  it,  and  so  my  mother  had 
her  make  some  fringe  to  trim  the 
scallops  with.  .She  could  make  fringe 
in  a  very  curious  way.  My  mother 
got  some  yarn  and  colored  it  green. 
First  she  made  it  yellow  with  smart- 
weed  and  then  she  dipped  it  in  the 
blue  dye  and  that  made  green,  you 
know.  IMue  and  yellow  make  green, 
and  out  of  that  liecky  made  the  fringe. 
It  was  about —  so  wide,  and  my  mother 
sewed  it  on,  and  it  looked  very  nicely. 
These  were  some  of  the  things  that 
(Coiitiiuiecl  on  page  io6) 
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Now 
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ALFORD  rOBT-OFFICE 


A  POTATO  FORTUNE 


A  STOKV    FOR    VOli.Xi;  FOLKS 


Rob  Granger  was  not  lazy.  No,  but  when  the  sun 
was  hot,  and  across  the  fields  he  could  see  the  cool, 
tree-shaded  river  border,  he  did  not  like  to  have  a  big 
fork  put  in  his  hands  and  be  told  he  must  go  to  dig 
ging  potatoes. 

A  potato  field  is  at  best  so  hot  and  dry!  The 
shrivelled  tops  are  disagreeable  to  the  touch  and  every 
time  the  soil  is  dug  into,  a  cloud  of  dust  rises.    It  is 
liard  enough  to  go  at  it  in  the 
morning,  harder  to  take  the 
work  up  again  when  dinner  has 
been  eaten,  and  hardest  of  all  to 
stick  to  it  through  the  long  hours 
of  the   afternoon.     But  Rob 
knew   he   had  to  do  the  work 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

In  the  story  books  he  had 
read  of  the  way  people  dug  and 
dug  until  they  found  gold,  liut 
that  potato  field  seemed  a  very 
unlikely  place  for  such  happen- 
ings, and  then  these  lucky  ones 
were  always  told  beforehand 
about  the  matter  and  were 
watched  over  by  some  good 
fairy ;  besides  Rob  w  as  twelve 
years  old  and  he  didn't  believe 
that  kind  of  stories  any  more. 
He  knew  that  when  he  had  dug 
two  rows  he  must  go  and  pick 
up  the  potatoes  he  had  thrown 
out  in  a  straggling  row  along 
the  furrow. 

First  he  must  pick  out  the 
good  ones,  then  go  back  for  the 
poorer  ones.  After  that  the 
next  two  rows  must  be  dug  and 
picked  up;  and  then  tliere  were 
other  rows,  beyond  those, 
stretching  away  clean  across 
the  field. 

Rob  had  thought  out  several 
fine  ideas  of  how  he  could  em- 
ploy himself  were  he  rid  of  this 
work.  He  had  thought  how  it 
would  seem  on  the  cool  piazza, 
and  how  it  would  seem  in  tlie 
border  of  the  woods  or  on  the 
logs  out  in  the  river.  Then  the 
bright  thought  came  —  he  would 
make  believe  he  was  having  a 
fine  time  digging  potatoes.  He 
would  say  tliat  every  potato  was 
something  precious  and  a  field 
of  potatoes  meant  a  fortune. 

Rob  had  always  imagined  it 
must  be  a  fine  tiling  to  liave  lots 
of  money.  So  now  he  made  him- 
self think  he  was  raking  it  in 
every  time  his  fork  went  into 
the  ground  and  was  pulled  forth 
again.  Every  time  he  turned 
out  a  potato  he  made  believe  it 
was  a  piece  of  his  fortune 
brought  to    the  surface,  and 

every  one  he  picked  up  he  called  a  "something" 
hoarded  away  or  put  in  the  bank.  And  the  bigger  the 
the  potato  was  the  bigger  was  its  value  in  his  make- 
believe. 

Before  he  knew  it  his  eyes  were  glistening,  and  as 
he  bent  to  his  work  he  forgot  how  hard  it  was.  To 
his  mind  this  was  a  whole  field  of  riches,  and  if  he 
only  unearthed  them,  he  might  have  them  all. 

Then  he  imagined  the  end  come,  and  he  was  say- 
ing to  his  mother,  just  as  returning  sailors  did,  "  I  am 
now  a  rich  man.  You  needn't  work  any  more,  little 
mother.  Just  sit  down  on  tiie  piazza  and  read.  Don't 
sew  and  don't  think  of  kitchen  work.    Your  servants 
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shall  attend  to  that.  And,  mother,  I  made  all  this 
money  on  a  field  of  potatoes." 

Over  the  field  he  went,  forking  the  treasures  from 
the  ground,  and  the  rows  became  fewer,  and  his  bags 
of  wealth  became  many  and  full.  Truly,  he  could  feel 
himself  a  rich  man. 

He  was  a  banker;  his  bank  the  field;  his  wealth  the 
bags  of  potatoes  on  every  hand  and  his  increase  made 
him  very  happy. 

Then  quick  the  fork  would  come  down  into  the 
ground,  deep  driven  enough  to  bring  up  a  whole  hill 
of  potatoes  at  a  time  in  response  to  his  vigorous  pull. 


When  at  the  close  of  the  hot  harvest  day,  night  fell 
upon  the  potato  field  and  a  hungry  boy  sat  down  at 
supper,  father  and  mother  said  to  him  even  more  than 
his  imagination  had  made  them  say.  And  at  bed- 
time, it  was  a  tired  boy  who  laid  himsell  down  and  fell 
into  the  perfect  sleep  he  had  so  well  earned. 

What  more  priceless  possession  have  even  the 
wealthiest  at  a  day's  end  ? 

M.  A.  RvAN. 


A   CONilCNTtU  HIND 


A  Summer  Morning  in  Berkshire.  —  Themorn- 
g  came  up  in  clouds,  the  clouds  grew  to  mist,  and 
the  mist  rolled  out  of  the  valley, 
and  hung,  rugged  and  wild,  upon 
the  mountain  side.  All  the  trees 
do  clap  their  hands  in  the  merry 
wind  that  now,  unburdened  of 
its  moisture,  runs  nimbly  througli 
the  sunny  air.  We  open  the 
front  door,  and  sit  upon  its 
threshold.  We  look  out  under 
the  maple  trees  that  shade  the 
yard,  over  fields,  across  to  the 
mountain  sides,  that  now  stand 
in  the  freshest,  deepest  green. 
We  take  our  book,  and  holding 
it  with  folded  hands  behind  us, 
we  walk,  with  uncovered  head, 
up  and  down  the  road  before 
the  house,  lieneath  the  trembling 
shadows  which  the  maples  cast 
westward  —  shadows  that  play 
upon  the  ground  in  gold  and 
dark,  as  the  small  wind  opens 
and  shuts  the  spaces  of  the  trees 
to  the  sunlight !  This  is  perfect 
rest.  The  ear  is  full  of  birds' 
notes,  of  insects'  hum,  of  the 
barn-yard  clack  of  hens  and 
peeping  chickens;  the  eye  is 
full  of  noble,  outlined  hills,  of 
meadow-growing  trees,  of  grass 
^_  _  glancing  with  light  shot  from  a 

'^^/P^^S  million  dewdrops,  and  of  the 
Vu'-  "  "'^  great  heavenly  arch,  unstained 
with  cloud,  from  side  to  side 
without  a  note  or  film;  filled 
with  silent,  golden  ether,  which 
surely  descends  on  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this  from  the  very  hills  of 
heaven.  Angels  have  flown 
through  it,  and  exhaled  tlieir 
joys,  as  flowers  leave  tlieir  per- 
fume in  the  evening  air. —  ■'  T/ij 
S/,7r  Papers:' 
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Tile  river  border,  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  ham- 
mock on  the  piazza,  that  had  been  the  sirens  of  Rob's 
early  day  were  faded  away  before  this  pleasure  of 
getting  rich. 

Rob  was  strong  enough  and  earnest  enough  to  keep 
up  his  practical  play,  and  between  thoughts  there 
stole  over  him  a  gladness  that  he  was  making  so  much 
progress  in  getting  the  potatoes  ready  for  market. 
Father  would  say,  "  You  did  well,  Rob,"  and  mother 
would  give  the  father's  words  a  happy  echo,  and  he 
would  say  —  to  himself  —  "  I  am  a  rich  man  "  —  and  to 
the  boys  at  school  —  "  I  dug  more  potatoes  than  ever 
did  a  boy  in  the  district,  the  last  day  off  from  school." 


.AUTUMN 


When  the  maple  turns  to  crimson 
.\nd  the  sassafras  to  gold; 

When  the  gentian's  in  the  meadow 
.And  tlie  aster's  on  the  wold ; 

Wlien  tlie  moon  is  lapped  in  vapor 
.And  tlie  night  is  frosty  cold  ; 

Wlien  the  chestnut  burrs  are  opened 
.And  tlie  acorns  drop  like  hail, 

.And  the  drowsy  air  is  startled 
With  the  thumping  of  the  fiail  — 

With  the  drumming  of  the  partridge 
.And  the  whistle  of  the  quail ; 

Through  the  rustlingwoods  I  wander. 

Through  the  jewels  of  the  year. 
From  the  yellow  uplands  calling. 

Seeking  her  that  is  still  dear; 
She  is  near  me  in  the  autumn, 

Nature,  the  beautiful,  is  near 


The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns  ; 

The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 

And  sullen  sadness  that  o'ershade,  distort, 

And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 

For  such  immeasurable  \\'oe  appears. 

These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 

Sweet  smiles  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 

Cowper. 
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my  mother  kept  in  her  tlrawers, 
and  I  can  reiuernher  now  just  how 
I  hey  lookeil,  years  and  years  ago." 

C.  I).  N. 


(jiiii':r,  si,iiM HKOus  sin 
,Fi  i;li> 


Aella  Greene  lluis  writes  of  tlie 
lieautiful  town  of  ShcOield: 

I'he  uneasy  spirit  of  this  mad 
age  has  not  yet  entered  every  New 
I'.nghind  village,  to  the  driving  out 
of  the  spirit  of  calmness  and  con- 
tent. And  one  of  these  thus  far 
spared  the  unrest  of  the  times  is 
the  southernmost  town  of  Herk- 
shire.  This  fact,  beautiful  in  the 
history  of  Sheffield,  seems  evident 
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as  coming  from  the  teeming,  war- 
ring outer  world,  one  enters  the 
()uiet  central  village  of  the  old 
town,  and  prepared  for  serenity  by 
the  sweetness  and  calmness  of 
Lenox,  .Stockbridge  and  Barring- 
ton,  through  which  he  has  jour- 
neyed, sautilers  along  the  wide  and 
well-shaded  print  ipal  street,  drink- 
ing in  the  slumbrousness  that  per- 
vades the  old  elm-bordered  aisle. 
And,  meditating  on  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  people  and  the  fragrant 
memories  of  that  lover  of  nature 
and  of  humanity,  the  Unitarian 
divine.  Rev.  Dr.  Orville  Dewey, 
the  visitor  continues  in  his  course 
to  the  tree  that  is  so  large  and  so 
well  proportioned  that  in  a  town 
full  of  elms  it  is  known  as  "the" 
Sheffield  elm.  Worship  at  this 
shrine  over,  the  traveler,  with  an 
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ever  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  wel- 
come that  this  elm  and 
other  elms,  and  other 
trees,  wave  him,  and 
the  consciousness  that 
he  needs  the  humaniz- 
ing of  this  spirit  of 
calmness,  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  hospitable 
home  of  a  friend,  or 
the  inviting  village  inn. 
The  jaunt  at  morn- 
ing, along  the  country 
roadways,  out  from 
the  village,  gives  views 
of  farms  of  considera- 
ble fertility,  and  of 
some  that,  truth  to  tell,  have  a  light  soil  which  is  barren  in  spots. 
Sheffield  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  grazing  town,  and  dairying  is 
quite  a  thing  with  the  farmers,  as  witness  the  thousands  and 


thousands  of  quarts  of  milk  shipped  every  week  by 
daily  installments  to  the  great  markets  of  Gotham. 


(!(>N(» KKO  ATION  A  L  G1M1  ItOH 


'I'liere's  iimsic  in  tlie  sigliin(»:  of  a  reed  ; 
'I'here's  imisic  in  tlie  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  all  tliinRS,  if  men  had  ears; 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 


Byron. 
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RICHMOND  REMINISCENCES 


Kev.  David  Terry  was  tlie  parson  of  Kicliniond  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Like 
Michael  Bahvhidder  of  Scottish  fame,  "  he  was  a  vehement  thrasher  of  the  Word, 
making  the  chaff  and  vain  babblings  of  unbelievers  fly  from  his  hand."  But  the 
parson's  opposite  neighbor  and  parishioner  was  an  avowed  unbeliever.  At  that 
time  there  were  strolling  people  traveling  through  the  country  who  had  no  money 
to  pay  for  "putting  up  at  the  tavern."  They  stopped  at  houses  for  food  and  a 
night's  lodging.    The  parson's  opposite  neighbor  was  quite  a  close  man,  and  when 


these  people  begged  a  shelter  for  the  night  he  invariably  asked,  "  Be  you  the  Lord's 
poor,  or  the  Devil's  poor  ?  "  The  strangers  would  naturally  reply,  "  We  hope  we 
are  the  Lord's  poor."  "  Cross  right  over  on  the  other  side,  then,"  the  neighbor 
would  reply  in  a  quaint  way,  "the  parson  lives  there;  he  keeps  the  Lord's  poor." 

A  century 
ago  Richmond 
was  one  of  the 
leading  towns 
of  the  county 
and  took  first 
premiums  in  a 
notable  way  at 
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the 

shows  " 
county 
■An  old 
told  of 
one  hundred 
■oxen  yoked  to- 
gether and 
chained    in  a 


"  cattle 
'  and 
fairs." 
settler 
seeing 
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long  procession,  going  from  Riclimond  to  tiie  "  Fair."  Nowhere  else  but  in 
Riclimond  could  one  hundred  such  fine  oxen  be  found.  The  first  Leghorn 
bonnet  ever  seen  at  the  county  fair  was  made  by  a  young  girl  in  Richmond, 
who  cut  the  Leghorn  grass  in  the  swamp,  bleached  it  in  the  sun  and  braided  it 
into  a  bonnet,  and  not  a  girl  in  the  whole  town  knew  of  her  enterprise  until  they 
saw  it  on  exhibition  at  the  fair.    The  committee  on  premiums  awarded  her  five 

dollars  for  her  handiwork. 
There  was  a  noted  weaver 


vII■;\^■  FitoM  fH'Ficr,  or  tiicusroNh  innNArr 


woman,  living  on  one  of  the 
bleak  hill-tops,  who  designed 
intricate    patterns    for  her 
linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures.   The  workings  of  her 
loom  were  so  much  admired, 
that  women  came,  not  only 
from  the  adjacent  towns  to 
get    their    coverlets  and 
tablecloths  woven  ;  but  from 
Albany  and  Hartford,  as  well. 
Married   women,  however, 
seem  to  have  had  but  little 
identity  of  their  own  at  that 
age  of  the  town.    In  turning 
over  an  old  church  manual  of  Richmond,  we 
find  in  the  list  of  the  membership  wives 
recorded  after  this  manner:     "The  wife 
of   Nathan  Cogswell,"    "The  wife  of  Dr. 
Crocker,"    "The   wiie    of    Erastus  Row- 
ley."   As  some  of  the  husbands  of  these 
women    were    non-professors,    it  seemed 
quite  a  novel  way  of  recording   the  mem. 
bership. 

The  parson  pastured  his  cows  on  Perry's 
Peak,  and  there  being  a  large  number  of 
"  olive  branches  "  in  the  way  of  boys  in  the 
parson's  family,  they  took  turns  in  driving 
the  cows  to  and  from  pasture,  the  distance 
being  so  great  that  it  was  cjuite  a  journey, 
morning  and  evening. 
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A  LalONIC  Lawver.— Shays' rebellion  engendered  a  vast  amount  of 
ill  feeling.  It  was  a  war  o£  neighbor  against  neighbor  and  family  against 
family  —a  civil  war  on  a  limited  scale.  In  the  personal  animosities  which 
attended  the  rebellion,  a  horse  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  government 
was  shot  and  killed  by  his  neighbor,  a  Shays  sympathizer.  From  this  arose 
a  suit  for  damages  brought  by  the  former,  against  the  latter.  The  Shays 
man  was  known  to  be  guilty  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  prove  the  fact.  The 

case  came  up  for  hearing  be- 
-        fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
Rfajor  William  King  appeared 
as  counsel  to  defend  the  Shays 
man.    It  was  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  defendant  at 
the  time  of  the   killing  had 
been  seen  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  pasture  in  which  the 
horse  was  kept,  with  a  gun  in 
his  hands,  and  that  he  was 
heard   to   hurrah   lustily  for 
Shays.      The  evidence  was 
not  very  conclusive  as  to  his 
guilt,  but  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  laid  great  stress  upon 
it,  and  made  a  labored  and 
lengthy  argument.  Rising  to  re- 
ply, Major  King,  in  his  laconic 
way,    addressed    the  court: 
"  May  it   please  your  Honor, 
the  question  is   simply  this : 
Whether  or  not  hurrahing  for 
Shays  will  kill  a  horse  at  half  a 
mile,"  and  resumed  his  seat. 
The  defendant  was  acquitted. 

ut.nj>iUlsT  CUIKCII 


stsvrn's  glen 


IHE  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

THE  MINSTKEI,  WINDS 

They  lay 

Their  wild  hands  on  tlie  leafless  boughs, 
Which  heave 

In  slow-drawn  sighs,  till  all  the  forest -harp 
Wails  o'er  the  buried  autumn  and  lets  loose 
The  sea-like  music  of  eternity. 


tt^ILWAY  STATION 


O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  I 
Whose  votaries  feed  on  raptures  ever  new  I 

Oh,  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To  sing  thy  glories,  with  devotion  duel 
Blest  be  tlie  day  1  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew. 

From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  lipicuius'  sty  ; 
And  lield  high  converse  with  tlie  (iod  like  few, 

Who  to  tlie  enraptured  heart,  and  ear  and  eye, 

Teach  lieauty.    Virtue,   'i'ruth    and  l.ove,  and 
Melody. 

Benitie, 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which  daily  view'd 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
J.ong  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years 

Cowper. 


POST-OFFlCE   AND  STOKE 


AN    OLD  BOfSK 
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lileak  are  New  ICnglaiid's  Old  Hillside 

And  winds  blow  fieicc  in  wrath 
Delaying  slill  the  f^lad  spring-tifles, 
Yet  giving  time  for  last  sleigh  rifles 
Along  each  country  path. 


TllK  MONTHS 


VERSES  nv  M.  A.  RVAN 
ILLUSTRATED  RV  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 


Clear  is  the  air  to  the  ringing 

Of  the  first  of  tlie  year's  twelve  strokes. 
The  wind  o'er  the  white  fields  bringing 
Sounds  of  the  wood  ax  swinging 

Courage  and  strength  invokes. 


Soft  warm  rains  the  wild  tlowers  know, 

Sent  from  low  gray  skies; 
Streafns  swell  broad  in  onward  flow, 
On  willow  limbs  new  leaf  Inids  grow, 

Harsh  winds  become  mild  sighs. 


FEBHIIARY 


What  though  the  brooks  are  all  fettered 
By  the  bonds  of  the  Frost  King  bold? 

What  care  has  the  life  snow-sheltered  — 

A  covering  not  to  be  bettered 
While  winter  continues  its  hold.? 


In  orchard  lanes  are  blossoms  white; 

I'^air  earth  says,  "  List,  child,  play; 
For  the  world  is  bright 
All  day,  all  night 

When  the  year  clock  rings  out  May.' 


PICTURESQUE  BERKSHIRE 


III 


A  gleam  of  gold  in  the  grasses 

Where  the  daisies  love  to  grow; 
And  roses,  wliose  short  life  passes 
Where  the  bee  liis  honey  amasses 
On  the  hillsides  all  aglow. 


Then  Earth  has  its  fullest  and  ripest  days 

Brief  rest  between  summer  and  fall; 
And  yet  with  a  boding  of  end  of  ways, 
For  old  Earth's  fullness  never  stays. 
Hut  ever  must  follow  Queen  Nature's  call. 


NOVEUBKIl 


Once  more  tell  the  Puritan  story 
Of  the  trials  of  the  forefather's  days. 

In  peace  and  in  plenty  we  glory. 

While  the  maize  guards  the  hillsides  hoary, 
And  prepare  for  the  Thanksgiving  praise. 


Time  of  harvest  now  draws  nigh, 

The  grains  to  ripeness  grow. 
And  through  the  golden  fields  of  rye 
The  reaper  goes  in  rich  July 
And  lays  the  tall  heads  low. 


Color  glories  wliere  green  leaves  grew. 

And  ripe  year's  fruitage  all. 
Trees  spread  gay  banners,  and  'tis  true. 
These  days  of  splendor  have  their  due 

For  nuture  spent  from  bud  to  fall. 


DKCEMUElt 


Sound  long  the  note  of  December, 
Last  of  the  twelve-stroked  chime. 
Christmas  glories  long  to  remember 
Are  out-borne  on  this  fading  ember. 
And  the  year  yields  up  to  time. 


The  torrid  tliunderstorm  comes  on, 

Hred  in  the  languorous  skies. 
With  flashing  eye  and  sullen  tone 
It  rushes  on,  bursts  forth,  is  gone, 
And  a  freshened  earth  behind  it  lies. 


THE  END. 
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